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ABSTRACT 

In 1990 , approximately 130 million children ages 6-11 
(60% girls) were not attending school , and 1 in A adults (two-thirds 
women) could not read or write. The World Conference on Education for 
All, held in Jomtien, Thailand, in March 1990, was convened to 
provide educators a forum for reflecting on this inequity in the 
state of education. The moral imperative of Education for All (EFA) 
was a basic goal and theme surrounding the conference. Defining 
countries in transition as all developing countries struggling to 
meet the educational needs of their people in the context of profound 
social change, this book summarizes available information about what 
works in primary education by linking educational approaches to 
specific local contexts. The book provides an account of the evolving 
strategies of UNICEF in basic education and presents the various 
political, technical, methodological, and contextual considerations 
which must be reckoned with in meeting the challenge of basic 
education for all. The chapters of the book are: (1) "UNICEF and the 
Commitment to Primary Education"; (2) "The Context of Educational 
Development"; (3) "Country Priorities," including criteria for 
identifying educational priorities and how outcomes and priorities 
are measured; (A) "Components of Fducat i onal Initiatives " ; (5) 
"Policies To Improve Access and Equity"; (6) "Improving Learning 
Acquisition"; (7) "Management Initiatives for Reaching the 
Periphery"; and (8) "The Conceptual Heritage," detailing phases and 
aspects of planning and analysis of educational systems including 
early developments, progress ivism, socialist planning, access and 
mobility, returns on educational investment, quality, and community 
participation. Contains an extensive b i bl i ography , (BGC) 
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Preface 



If ail adequate count could be taken of all the children who never enrol in a 
school, who enrol but drop out carh . and who complete a cycle of primary 
education but still remain virtualh illiterate because of the poor performance of 
the school, the total number of such educational!)' deprived children would be an 
unhapp\' surprise for man\ who consider themselves knowledgeable about 
education. The way educational statistics are collected and reported in many 
de\eloping countries (and therefore by UNESCO) does not provide a proper 
accounting of how adequately children are ser\ed b> primary education systems. 
The vcr>' fact is a negative commentary on the state of educational planning and 
management and on the educational priorities of man>' countries. Undoubtedly, 
children's deprivation of a primary' education remains the most serious basic 
education challenge in the developing regions of the world. 

UNICEF pla\cd a leading role with its other international partners in 
organizing the landmark World Conference on Education for AIL held in Jomtien, 
Thailand, in March 19"'0 The aftermath of Jomtien saw a sharpening of 
UNICEF's focus on basic education, leading to a concentration of effort on 
unnersal primary' education to be achieved through pragmatic and diversified 
approaches. EarK childhood care and education and adult basic education — 
including ' ' second chance primaiy' education for \ outh — were seen as essential 
supportive elements in the um\ersal primary' education focus. 

The authors of the volume provide an account of the evolving strategies of 
UNICEF in basic education and present the various policy, technical, method- 
ological. and contextual considerations which must be reckoned with in meeting 
the challenge of basic education for all The term "countries in transition' ' in the 
title is taken broadly to include all developing countries struggling to meet the 
learning needs of their people in the context of the profound social change the\' 
are experiencing or are try mg to bring about 

A dominant theme of the book is the need to adopt a comprehensive 
approach in dealing with the challenge of expanding basic education and 
imprOMng its qualit\ and rele\ ance - recognizing the importance of looking at 
basic education as a svstem with interconnected components and the critical 
influence of the larger societal context in which the educational system functions 
This holistic \'iew contrasts sharpK w ith the approach that puts a premium on a 
specific intervention, emphasizes a particular technique or method, or concen- 
trates on a particular component of the s\ stem, the authors are emphatically 
averse to the "silver bullet" approach 

The long association of both authors w ith the Adv ancing Basic Education 
and Literacv Project and the Bridges Project (supported bv' the United States 



Agenc\' for International Development) and tlie numerous UNICEF educational 
documents and records of experience to which they had access constituted 
plentiful sources of operational lessons and practical guidelines; these rich veins 
have been mined well by both authors. The concepts and terminologies that have 
entered the new lexicon of education in recent years and are treated in the book 
will be found useful by practitioners 

The authors intended the book primarily for education programme officers 
in UNICEF charged with the task of promoting universal primaiy' education. In 
the context education for all. 1 am sure that national polic> -making and -planning 
counterparts of the UNICEF staff and other international organizations, bilateral 
agencies, non-governmental organizations and the academic communit>’ con- 
cerned with basic education issued will also find this timely volume of practical 
value in their policy planning and implementation efforts. 

Manzoor Ahmed 
Associate Director 
Programme Division 
UNICEF 

April 1995 
New York 
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Chapter One 

UNICEF AND THE COMMITMENT TO PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Leaders in the field of education gathered in Jomtien, Thailand, from 5 to 
9 March 1 990 to herald a new era where ‘ 'every person - child, youth and adult 
— shall be able to benefit from educational opportunities designed to meet their 
basic learning needs. '* Over 40 years ago, in the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights, the nations of the world asserted that eveiy'one had a right to 
education. In the ensuing period, much progress was made: world illiteracy was 
cut in half, and the proportion of children enrolled in basic education steadily 
increased^ by 1990 the average gross primary emolment rate for all developing 
countries had risen to 98 per cent, and the average illiteracy rate had decreased 
to 35 per cent." However, after almost four decades of rapid advance. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) Director- 
General Federico Mayor makes the following observation; 

The idea of education for all has now been brought to a halt, 
in many nations of the developing world, by the debt crisis 
and consequent cuts in government spendi ng. The past few 
years have witnessed an unprecedented halt in the growth 
of basic educational services and a stagnation and deterio- 
ration of educational quality. ... In nearly half the develop- 
ing countries the goal of universal primary education is 
now receding rather than drawing nearer. 

The overall position in 1990 was that approximate!}’ 130 million children 
aged 6 to 1 1 (60 per cent of them girls) were not attending school, and one in four 
adults in the world - almost a billion people, and two thirds of them women’ - 
could not read or write. 

Using What Works 

The Jomtien World Conference on Education for All was held to provide 
educators with a common forum for reflecting on this disturbing reversal. The 
delegates recommitted themselves and their Governments to renewed efforts to 



' World Conference on Education for .Ml (WCUF.A), hcldinJomticn.’niailand. from 5 to 9 March 1990: 
World Declaranon on Education tor All (New York, Intcr-AgcneyCommission: LINDPtlNESCtYTINlCEF 
World Bank. 1990), p. ,V 

’ I’nitcd Nations Children's Fund (t ’NICEF). Slralcf;u>.^ to l‘romole ( lo /v’ Education: Policies and 
Proj^rummes Thot Hort (New York, I'NICKI*. 1991). p. .V 

' I 'NICKF. The State of the li orld's ( 'hildren I W / (New \ ork. ( )xford I ’ni vcnsily Press for I -NIC KF, 
1991), p. 26. 
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move forward, seeking the moral imperative of Education for All (EFA) While 
in 1 945 few educational leaders had a clear sense of what would be required, the 
delegates at Jomtien could draw on nearl\ a half century of experience. As they 
observed, "cumulative experience of reform, innovation, research and the 
remarkable educational progress of many countries make the goal of basic 
education for all -- for the first time in history -- an attainable goal . Educators 

now have the conviction and confidence that Education for All is attainable when 
conditions are right. 

Much is now known about what works in different circumstances. What is 
required to realize Education for All is to translate the knowledge available into 
working strategies tailored to particular settings. This effort should proceed 
along four parallel planes: primary education, preschool education, adult educa- 
tion and "third-chaimel" or multi-channel learning. This book seeks to 
summarize the available know ledge about what works in primary education by 
linking particular educational approaches to the challenge of specific local 
contexts. It lays out a strategic approach for realizing Education for All that 
should be of particular value to UNICEF Education Programme Officers. 

The Impact of Education 

The United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child (see box 1 ) 
reflects a moral conviction that all who belong to the human family deserve the 
opportunity to be literate; without literacy, individuals are handicapped in their 
appreciation of culture and experience limitations in both finding jobs and 
mastering new technologies. 



Box 1 

The United Nations Convention on the Rights of 
the Child: An Added Dimension 

Drafters of the 1989 United Nations Convention on the Rights of the 
Child (CRC) drew heavily on the relevant provisions of the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights { 1 966) and the UNESCO 
Convention Against Discrimination in Education (1960). Many elements 
contained in theUNESCO Convention are reiterated in article 28 ofthe CRC: 

28. 1 . States Parties recognize the right ofthe child to education, 
and with a view to achieving this right progressively and on the 
basis of equal opportunity, they shall, in particular: 



* \VorldC'onfcrcncconEdui;a:ionf'or.\ll(WC'Kl''A).heldinJiimticn,'I'hailand, frotn.^ to9Marcli I990 
UortJ IXxtaKilion on l-’Jui. ulion tor All (Now ^■|lrk. Intcr-/\gcnoy Conimis.<>ion: I ’NDl’ VNKSCO 1 'NICHE 
World Hank. 1990). p 2 
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(a) Make primary education compulsory, available and free to alii 

(b) Encourage the development of different forms of secondary 
education, including general and vocational education, make 
them available and accessible to every chUd, and take 
appropriate measures such as the introduction of free edu- 
cation and offering finandal assistance in case of need; 

(c) Make higher education accessible to all on the basis of 
CBpacHy by every appropriate meansi 

(d) Make educational and vocations^ information and guidance 
available and accessible to all children: 

(e) Take measures to encourage regular attendance at schools 
and the reduction of drop-out rates. 

28. 2. States Parties shall take aH appropriate measures to ensure 
that school discipline is administered in a manner consistent with 
the child’s human dignity and in conformity with the present 
Convention. 

28.3. States Parties shall promote and encourage international 
cooperation in matters relating to education, in particular wHh a 
view to contributing to the elimination of ignorance and illiteracy 
throughout the world and facilitating access to scientific and 
technical knowledge and modem teaching methods. In this 
regard, particular account shall be taken of the needs of develop- 
ing countries. 

Article 28 contains provisions frequently found in international 
instruments promoting the right to education, including the right to compul- 
sory and free primary education and access for all to secondary, vocational 
and higher education. However, the provisions of this article inevitably 
involve some ambiguities with regard to the specific obligations that 
signatories have in terms of implementing these principles. One immediate 
obligation is to ensure non-discriminatory policies in relation to the 
enjoyment of educational rights, notwithstanding the non-availability of 
financial resources. The only exception in this regard, in some legal 
systems, relates to what may be termed "affirmative action programmes ; 
these programmes should, however, satisfy various criteria designed to 
ensure thattheir real purpose is to achieve equality ratherthan to perpetuate 
inequality. Although the principle of non-discrimination contained in article 
2 of the CRC is applicable in terms of education, the drafters apparently 
believed that discrimination in schools was a sufficiently serious problern to 
merit stressingthe principle again in the context of article 28, which includes 
the reference to "equal opportunity". 

The immediate effect of article 28 is of considerable potential 
importance inthefield of basic education. Whatever resources are available 
must be allocated to ensure that the right to non-discriminatory education 
is enjoyed. This principle deserves emphasis, especially in courrtriw where 
the shortage of resources muy be used by Governments as a justification 
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for not enforcing the educational provisions of the CRC, particularly those 
relating to primary education. The Importance of this principle Is further 
reinforced by the factthat women and girls representtwo thirds ofthose who 
currently lack access to both education and literacy acquisition. An 
overview of female education would show that women and girls generally 
have limited opportunities, face numerous obstacles, and receive an 
education that is of questionable quality and relevance. 

Section 2 of article 28 establishes - for the first time in an 
international instrument promoting the right to education - that school 
discipline should be administered “in a manner consistent with the child's 
human dignity”. This innovation has ramifications that clearly go beyond 
the provisions of earlier instruments prohibiting cruel and degrading 
treatment of children in schools. Section 3 of article 28. which calls for 
international cooperation in matters relating to education. Is also innova- 
tive. Overall, however, article28 seems largelytoreflectthespiritofthe pre- 
existing human rights provisions that inspired the CRC. 

Article 29 of the CRC contains more detailed provisions in support 
of the kind of education that should be made available to ethnic and other 
minority groups. The need to provide an education that values and develops 
respect for the “child's parents, his or her own cultural identity, language 
and values” is considered an important aspect of any educational service. 
Article 29 also commits signatories to assist in the full development of each 
child's “personality, talents, and mental and physical abilities”. Preparing 
children to live in a free society “In the spirit of understanding, peace, [and] 
tolerance” is another important element in a world of religious, cultural and 
ethnic diversity. The provisions of article 29 thus complement and extend 
the principles contained in article 28. They also reinforce the notion that 
even the smallest group has a right to an education that fully respects its 
cultural identity and specific language needs. This is an essential added 
emphasis when considering the special educational needs ofthe numerous 
(and often ignored or forgotten) children of minority groups - children who 
currently lack a basic education. 

Source: Frank Dali, "Basic education as a child right : the challenge of implement 
tation", in: /nnocentf Ctnfre Occasional Paper Series, No. 4 (Florence, UNICEF. 1993). 



Distinct from this moral rationale is a growing bod\ of empirical cx idcncc 
outlining a practical rationale At the individual level, those who have higher 
“human capital" earn better wages and otherwise profit from the various 
rewards provided b\’ modern societies Economists often like to distinguish 
between the rewards enjov ed b\ the individuals who have received an education 
and those which benefit the societv where they live: thc\* tv pically conclude that 
the rewards for both are high — indeed, often higher than the returns on other 
forms of investment. The implication is that greater investment in human capital 
b\ both individuals and Governments tends to be sensible (see box 2) 
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Box 2 

Basic Education and Productivity: 

The Ford Automobile Engine Plant in Chihuahua, Mexico 

In 1982, Ford buift a state-of-the-art engine assembly plant in a 
mainly agricultural area of northern Mexico, The plant was designed to 
produce SOO.OOOengines annually for export backto the United States, Ford 
hired an all-Mexican workforce; applicants had to have completed their 
basic education (nine years of schooling) to be considered. Ten per cent of 
those who had applied were selected, then screened further on the basis of 
a written test (passed by 75 per cent of the applicants), a medical 
examination and a personal interview. Once hired, all workers received 
training in engine assembly, and once working, received further extensive 
training to qualify them for more skilled jobs in the plant. 

The results at Chihuahua are improsive. By 1988, the plant had 
become the most productive engine plant in the Ford system. Mexican 
workers with a completed basic education were outproducing workers in the 
United States and Canada, Quality control in the factory \was also higher 
than in the other plants. Ford is currently investing another $700 million in 
expanding the plant's capacity. 

According to Ford management in Chihuahua (Carnoy, 1989), the 
math and literacy skills that these young (the average age is about 22) 
Mexican people bring to the job as a result of their completed basic education 
enable Ford not only to makethem competitivevrith American and Canadian 
workers, but also to train the most motivated of them to perform a number 
of highly skilled jobs. Many of them also go on to take additional schooling 
at night and to qualify for higher-level jobs at Ford or elsewhere. 

The Chihuahua example and that of another Ford auto assembly 
plant in Hermosillo (Shaiken, 1991) suggest that viridespread basic educa- 
tion makes possible the creation of complex productive activities in devel- 
oping countries, and that these activities can be competitive in world 
economic markets, paving the way for sustained economic development. 
They also suggest that without basic education it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to produce these more complex industrial products. 

Source: Martin Carnoy, The Case for Investing It) Basic EducatoniUtw'TorK 
UNICEF, 1992), p. 27 



A growing bod\' of evidence is emerging which spells out the nature of the 
social returns of an investment in education. Figure I, summarizing a computer 
simulation model, helps to illustrate some of these connections,' llie figure 
outlines the findings of an extensive examination of the interrelationships 



' 1 ,uis Crouch, .Icnnifcr K , Spratt, and I uis M, Cubeddu. "Examining social and economic impacts 

ot educational inscstment and participation in developing countries: the Educational Impacts Model (HIM) 
approach." HKIDCrTIS Rvseonh Report Series So. /- (Cambridge, Ma.s.sachusetts. Harvard Institute for 
International Development, vVpril 1992). 
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between a large number of cross-national economic, social and educational 
indicators for the 20-year period between 1965 and 1985. The analysis was 
restricted to 80 of the poorer countries in the world; the impact of education. »s not 
as powerful in the more developed countries, simply because many of the 
variables reviewed here are more fully developed in those settings, and hence less 
amenable to change. 



Figure I. Educational Impacts Model (EIM) 




The following arc some of the key relationships discovered in the analysis 
(starting at the top centre of figure I): 

• Increasing the budgetary allocation for primary education im- 
proves enrolment levels. Every percentage point increase in the share 
of gross domestic product (GDP) allocated to primary education is 
associated with an increase in gross enrolment ratios of nearly 20 per 
cent. This is facilitated by improved internal efficiency and reduced unit 
costs. Other factors such as per capita income, culture and degree of 
urbanization have a rather weak influence on enrolment ratios relative 
to that of increases in budgetary allocations. 
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• Increases in female enrolment are associated with decreases in the 
fertility rate. If accompanied by a strong family planning programme, 
every 20 percentage point increase in female enrolment is associated 
with a decrease in fertility of 0.5 children. The maximum effect, 
however, takes some 20 years. High male enrolment has little measur- 
able effect separate from high female enrolment. Figures II and III 
illustrate the relationship between fertility rates/population growth and 
female enrolment rates. 



Figure II. Socio-Economic Indicators 
for the Middle East and North Africa Region 

TOTAL FERTILITY RATE fTFR) FOR COUNTRIES WITH LESS THAN 80% NET ENROLMENT RATES (NERs) 1994 
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Figure III. Female Education and Population Growth 

SELECTED COUNTRIES 1991 




OFertilily rate (°o), 1990 
□Mean years ol female schooling 



Sourcos UNICEF Tho Slate of the Worlds Children 1991 (New York. Oxford University Press lor UNICEF. 
I99t). UNDP Human Development Report 1991 (New York. UNDP. 1991) 
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• Female education is associated with reduced infant mortality. Everv' 
20 percentage point increase in the female secondary enrolment rate is 
associated with a drop in infant mortalih ofsome 30 children per 1,000. 
Again, male education has no measurable effect apart from female 
education. No other socio-economic variables (e g., potable water, 
level of urbanization or per capita income) w'ere found to have as strong 
an effect as female education 

• Female educational participation is associated with an increase both 
in the age at which females marry and in the likelihood that they will 
participate in the labour market. The impact, though, is not as 
dramatic or consistent as is the case for some of the aforementioned 
linkages. 

• Educational participation is associated with increased life expect- 
ancy. 

• Budgetary allocations to education compete well with other forms 
of social investment. Budgetary allocations to education (as a share of 
national income) affect economic productivity approximately as much 
as allocations to overall investment. Thus, assuming a constant policy 
environment, and within the range estimated, educational "consump- 
tion" (which is how it is classified in national accounts) is roughl>’ 
equivalent to investment as traditionally defined and measured in 
national accounts. However, the returns on education take considerably 
longer to realize than do the returns on more traditional forms of social 
investment. 

The social returns on basic education appear to be higher in the earlier than 
in the later stages of development, as is illustrated b>' the studies of Kenya's urban 
labour force presented in box 3 

Education is also known to affect levels of social and political participation. 
More educated citizens tend to become more deepK' involved in local communifr 
organizations, particularly those that have an impact on the quality of life. An 
educated person is more likely to become involved in social services, to sit on the 
board of the local government council, and to participate in community endeav- 
ors. An educated person is also more likel>’ to become informed about local and 
national developments and to vote in elections. Education thus serves to support 
the vital social and political institutions that provide stability to the often fragile 
structures of newly democratized societies. 




‘ Martin Camoy. The ( 'use for Investing in Basic Education (New York. I >NICF.F. 1 992 ) 
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Box 3 

Rates of Return to Basic Education in Kenya: 

A Tale of Two Decades 

Two studies conducted in Kenya under the auspices of the World 
Bank, one in the 1960s and the other in the 1970s, show how primary and 
lower secondary education serve as key elements in the economic growh 
process The first of these studies surveyed workers in three Kenyan cihes 
in 1968 and estimated rates of return for various levels of ^ucation 
correcting for socio-economic background and other factors (Thais and 

Carnoy 1972) Therateofreturnforbasiceducation{uptoStandard7)for 

males at that time was 26 per cent when only private costs were taken into 
account and earnings were corrected for socio-economic 
differences, and 18 per cent when public costs were also included. When 

adiustedfordifferentialsocio-economic background and ability(exam score 

differences), the private rate fell to 18 per cent and the social rate to per 
cent. The corresponding rates for lower secondary school (Forms 1-4) were 
19 per cent (private) and 18 per cent (social). All of these rates are high, 
reflecting the significant contribution of education to Kenyan productivity in 
the 1960s The second study involved a survey of workers in Nairobi in 1979 
(Knight and Sabot, 1990); it was found that rates of return for primary 
education had fallen more than secondary rates, which, even when cor- 
rected for ability differences, were still about 14 per cent (private). 

Source: Martin Carnoy, The Caseforinvestirtgin Basic Education (New York, 
UNICEF, 1992). p. 31. 
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in sum: 



• Basic education is a sound social investment. 

• The returns on pnmar> education are generally greater than those on 
secondary education or higher 

• The returns on girls' education tend to be higher than those on boys' 
education. 

• There are compcll ing moral reasons for promoting basic education for 
all. 



It is essential to keep in mind, however, that the impact of basic education 
lot realized overnight, but rather shows up over the long term, bducation is 
ferent from most other forms of investment; those in business circles who 
ject short-term returns and those in other development sectors such as health 
i nutrition who can see the impact of their work in a few wwks or months must 
ike adjustments in their time-frame expectations as ^ey move into the 
Licational arena. This cautionary note applies directly to UNICEF Programme 
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Officers, who in the past may have enjoyed the thrill of immediate returns. As 
UNICEF becomes involved in educational improvement, expectations will have 
to be adjusted to fit the process-driven reality which constitutes the learning cycle . 

The Challenge: A Macro Perspective 

The biases of the modem State are less evident in good times, when the 
economy is thriving and the Government can spare resources to accommodate 
various interests; however, when the modem State faces hard times, it is liable 
to turn inward and focus on its core interests and clients, neglecting the periphery. 

For much ofthe period from the Second World War through the early 1 970s, 
most national economies enjoyed relatively stable growth, and Governments 
enjoyed a steady increase in revenues. Education benefited from this growth; 
expanding government budgets resulted in the expansion of educational facilities 
— and in most nations, in an increase in pupil enrolment ratios. 

Regional disparities. Figure IV provides a comparison of trends in 
primary' level pupil enrolment ratios for the Middle East and North Africa. In 
all ofthe major regions of the world, the ratios steadily increased through at least 
the early 1970s. Aincan levels were initially lower, however, and therefore did 
not climb to the same level as the other regions . Europe, North America and Latin 
America had relatively high levels fi om the beginning, and thus did not experience 
much change. 

Figure IV. Primary Education Indicators 
for the Middle East and North Africa Region 

NET ENROLMENT RATES (NERs) BY GENDER 1994 
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Events such as the ' 'oil shock' ' during the 1 980s led to a major interruption 
in the upward trend. As Governments faced a levelling off of revenues, they had 
to make hard choices with respect to priorities. According to one study, these 
choices more often than not involved a reduction in real expenditures for 
education. ' In over half of these countries, educational budgets declined in real 
terms, and in approximately a quarter of them, enrolment gams were exceeded by 
population growth. In several countries, the ravages of war, disease and famine 
also contributed to the setbacks. 

With the levelling off or decline in educational expenditures, and also as a 
result of population growth and the increase in the number of school-aged youth, 
enrolment ratios tended to stabilize — or even (in several cases) to decline. A 
recent UNESCO stud>’ indicates that over the 1980s period, enrolment ratios for 
the primary’ level decreased in 26 nations and showed no advancement in another 
23 This pattern of stabilization has continued into the 1990s, even as the world 
economy has begun to improve. The cross-national educational gaps that once 
seemed to be narrowing are thus a new area of concern. 

A recent UNICEF-sponsored anah sis of Africa proposed an initial break- 
dowTi of national contexts into three groupings; "Group A represents the group 
of countries with net enrolment rates below 50 per cent, B those vrith net 
enrolment rates above 50 but below* 70 per cent, and C those with net enrolments 
above 70 per cent. ' ^ According to this analysis, the nations in Group A will 
require a different policy emphasis than those in B or C. 

Girls and women are neglected. In virtually every region of the world, 
girls education lags behind that of boys, and more w'omen than men are illiterate. 
These disparities are most evident in developing countries (see figure V) and are 
particularU acute in those regions and countries with low enrolment ratios. 
Consider the following statistics: 

• In 1990, about 1 30 million children had no access to primary school; 
of these, 81 million were girls. 

• About two thirds of the world's estimated 948 million illiterate adults 
are women 




Keith Ix*\vm, .Vngela I.ittic, and Christopher Colclough, "Adjusting to the 1980s: taking slock of 
educational expenditure, m : IDRC, Finctnati^ Hducational Development, the prcK-eedings of an international 
seminar held in Mont Sainte Marie. Canada, from 19 to 21 May 1982 (Canada, IDRC, 1982). 

^ Gabriel Carcclcs. "World literacy prospects at the turn of the centur>'; Is the objective of 1 .itcracy for All 
In the Year 2000 statistically plausible?" ( 'omparative Educ ation Review 34 ( 1 ), ( February 1 990), pp. 4-20. 

Frank Dali. "Basic education; an investment in a better .Vlrican fvilure, " m: Africa’s ( hildren. Africa s 
huturc Background Sectoral Rapers (New York, l-NlChF OAl , 1992). 
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• In at least 29 countries during the period 1986 to 1989, less than 30 
per cent of the women could read and write. In five developing 
countries, female literacy rates were lower than 10 per cent. 

• In Sub-Saharan Africa, the gross primary enrolment rate declined 
from 77 per cent in 1980 to 71 per cent in 1985. 

• Nearly one third of the children in the world who start first grade arc 
likely to drop out before completing fourth grade. 

• During the period 1986 to 1989, the gender gap in primary' school 
enrolment was approximately 29 per cent in South Asia, 20 per cent 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, and 18 per cent in the Middle East. 

Figure V. Primary Education Indicators 
for the Middle East and North Africa Region 



THE GENDER GAP CURRENT NET ENROLMENT RATES FOR 1993 




Rural areas are neglected. It should be kept in mind that aggregate 
national statistics are based on summations of local statistics. When national 
totals decrease, it is often the case that some areas decline faster than others. In 
the recent downward shift in enrolment ratios it turns out, at least for some 
countries, that the peripheral or rural areas have suffered sharper declines than 
have the central or urban areas. 

l 'N ICEF, Strategies to Promote ( 'arts' PdueuUon: Policies and Programmes That if'ork (New Y ork, 
l.'NICEF, 1991), pp. 3-4. 
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In large nations, those in rural areas — particularly they are at some 
distance from the capital - arc most likels' to be pcnpheralized. The Indian 
subcontinent (see box 4) is somewhat of an extreme case , in 1981, 67.3 per cent 
of rural voung people in India aged 15-19 were illiterate compared with 34.9 per 
cent of urban young people; in nearby Pakistan, the difference was even more 
extreme, at 82.6 versus 53.1 per cent. In rural Pakistan. 92.7 per cent of rural 
females 1 5- 19 years old were illiterate!" While physical distance from the centre 
is a critical determinant of peripheralization. it is also often the case that large 
numbers of peripheralized can be found near the centre - in shant%' towns, 
townships, or. as in the United States, in urban ghettos. 



Box 4 

Primary Education in India: 

A Situation Analysis 

Despite the expansion of primary education under British rule during 
the preceding 130 years, only one child in three between the ages of 6 and 
1 1 wasenrolled in school around 1947; the rates of wastage and stagnation 
were very high, andthe quality ofeducation was quite uneven. This low start 
made the Constitutional injunction of elementary education an unusual 
challenge. It was perhaps easier to open more schools under government 

or semi-government auspices than to get children enrolled, orto make them 

attend and to achieve. The total enrolment in Classes I to V increased from 
around 20 million (about 38 per cent of the relevant population) in 1951 to 
some 80 million (about 84 per cent) by 1981 . This "gross" ratio of enrolment 
was reported to have been over 97 per cent by 1 988, with over age and 
"under age" accounting for the "grossness” reckoned at about 25 per cent. 
Though enrolment is not the same as education (or even attendance), 
changes in the ratios point to a trend: it seems to have moved faster in the 
1980s than in the preceding decades. This trend is reflected in girls 
enrolment as well. 

The discrepancy between data collected by the Departments of 
Education and the data collected under the census is acknowledged. The 
Fifth Educational Survey (1988) gives the impression that the gap between 
enrolment and retention is declining. There are, however, problems with this 
impression. One problem is that some of the least literate States appear to 
be ahead of the traditionally more literate States in the context of children’s 
retention in schools through the primary years. For example, the enrolment 
in Grades II and III as a percentage of Grade I is reported to be higher in 
Madhya Pradesh (MP) and Uttar Pradesh (UP) than in Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra; the significant number of students who have to repeat the 
same grade may possibly contribute to this picture. Under normal circum- 
stances in the context of children's retention in the second and third primary 
years, one would classify MP or UP with Rajasthan, Bihar, and Andhra 
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Pradesh. No radical or even modest reforms in MP or UP have taken place 
to raise them to the category of States where Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra 
belong. 

Girls* enrolment as a proportion of total enrolment at the primary 
level increased from 17 per cent in 1950/1961 to 35 per cent in 1987/1988. 
However, the number of girls at the primary stage as a proportion of all girls 
in the relevant age group showed no significant improvement during the 
1 980s. In fact, the number of girls not attending school increased during that 
period, and has continued to do so. And despite the steady increase in 
participation, a vast majority of the scheduled caste and tribe girls remain 
out of school. Total absolute enrolment among girls is still low, and the 
gender gap - even at the primary level - has not yet begun to narrow. The 
educational participation of girls is substantially lower than that of boys in 
all States except Himachal Pradesh, the north-eastern States, Goa, Kerala 
and most of the Unicn Territories. This pattern Is broadly reflective of the 
degree of gender equality prevailing in each State. 

The pace of expansion has been unprecedented and has created 
problems of quality. In an earllerera, schools were organized on the initiative 
of local communities as a result of expressed demand; however, primary 
education has undergone linear expansion, largely under government 
responsibility or because of its aid. ohhe several consequences that have 
ensued, one has been the Increasing (absolute) number of children not 
making it to the next grade or dropping out of the system altogether or. linked 
to both of these, not wanting to be enrolled In school. This central problem 
has persisted, despite a steady increase in the proportion of children moving 
up from the primary to the next stage. This situation has been exacerbated 
by a number of other factors such as the bureaucratic culture pervading the 
educational system across the country, material poverty in the home, 
parental perceptions of the value of education, and social values regarding 
the role of women and the education of girls, which Is perceived to be even 
"costlier" than that of boys, in fact, through the years of development and 
planning, warning signals have periodically come that the reality In the field 
of basic education has been at wide variance with the policy aims, and the 
backlog in the absolute number of children not receiving education has been 
increasing. 

While alarge proportion ofchildrendoenrol in schools, thehigh drop- 
out rate (as well as the low levels of achievement by those who continue in 
the system) is a major concern In primary education. Itisestimatedthat over 
50 per cent of the students currently drop out by the end of Class V. The 
Approach Paper to the 8th Plan puts the drop-out rate at 70 per cent between 
the ages of 6 and 14. 

It has been computed that the number of 6- to 14-year-olds out of 
school Increased from 29 million In 1966 to 48 million in 1978, and to 75 
million in 1981. Of these 75 million, 65 million are in rural areas, and 37 
million are rural girls The rapid increase in the number of children of this 
age and low grade-transition rates have evidently complicated the task of 
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achieving policy goals. Most of the States with a relatively large concentra- 
tion of their population in the 6-11 age group are also educationally 
backward, and have low levels of income as well as high dependency ratios 
(defined as the number of children 0-1 4 years per 1 ,000 persons aged 1 5- 
59). For rural areas, theproportionofchildrenbetweenSandll vari^from 
16.16 per cent of the total population in Bihar to 11.75 percent in Kerala. 
The resource needs for quantitative coverage through e)^ansion of the 
network of primary schools in the seven States of relative educational 
backwardness (Bihar, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal) would be enormous - to say nothing of 
the efforts required for the qualitative improvements necessary to ensure 
participation and achievement. There is evidence that, though education in 
government schools is free in that there is no tuition fee, many parents are 
not able to meet the private costs of education, not least the opportunity 
costs. According to age-specIfic literacy rates in the 1981 census, while the 
number of literates in the age group 5-1 4 grew by over 48 per cent between 

1971 and 1981, thenumberofilliterates in this agegroup also grew by about 

23 per cent (or 2.6 million). 



It can be argued that the emphasis on mechanical literacy may be 
at the heart of the well-researched yet poorly understood problem of early 
elimination, better known as the high drop-out rate. The pre-literacy tasks 
children are required to perform in primary schools take too much time and 
energy during the first year of school and do not offer any immediate reward 
in the form of satisfaction in having read something worthwhile or 
Ing. This seems to prove frustrating enough for a large proportion of children 
especially those lacking a reading environment at home, to grow Indifferent 
to school and eventually stop attending It. The sharp difference between the 
enrolment figures for Grade 1 and Grade 2 given in the data justifies this 
view. The following table presents Grade 2 enrolment, express^ as a 
percentage of Grade 1 enrolment in some of the States (Madhya Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh are omitted due to the doubtful reliability of their data).. 



Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Kerala 

Maharashtra 

Rajasthan 

West Bengal 



64.9 

55.8 
57 8 
73.0 

77.9 

77.3 
47.6 

56.3 



According to the 1981 census, 97 million children in the age group 
6-11 constituted over 14 per cent of the population. Computing fron^the 
census datathenumberand distribution ofthechildren not attending school, 
only about 46 million children (aged 6 to 1 1 ) attended school, the overes- 
timates of schuul enrolment in educational statistics notwithstanding. 

Source: UNICEF. Children and Wornen in India: A Situation Analysis (India, 



UNICEF. 1990). 
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Some cultures fare better. Somewhat independent of rural-urban varia- 
tions arc the disparities existing among distinctive regional cultures. As alreadv 
noted, overall enrolment rates in India arc comparatively low, especialK in rural 
areas. However, in the State of Kerala, despite the primarily agricultural focus 
of the economy and the predominant pattern of rural residence, nearlxall children 
enrol in the primaiy grades, and 88 per cent of the age cohort are enrolled in 
secondar>' schools. Kerala thus has a literacy rate of 70.4 per cent, or U\ice the 
national average. 

Two factors may account for the high hterac>' rate in Kerala. While the 
predominant religions in the Indian subcontinent are Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Islam, Christianity is predominant in Kerala, and the Church has long been 
involved in the education of youth. In addition, the Communist Part\’, which has 
a strong commitment to popular literacy, has often commanded a leading position 
in Kerala politics. 

In man\' nations there are particular subgroups that place greater emphasis 
on education than do the mainstream groups . These subgroups have traditionalK 
valued literacy as a means for appreciating their religious heritage, and now, in 
the modem period, rely on education as a means of social mobilit>': the Parsis of 
India, the Chinese throughout South-East Asia, the Jews in Europe, the Tamils 
in Sri Lanka, the Japanese in the Americas, and the Indians in Africa are notable 
examples. Thus, even within nations, there is not only a mral-urban split, but also 
important ethnic and cultural differences that require examination. 



The Challenge: Focusing on the Under-served 

One of the clearest lessons that has emerged from the past four decades of 
educational development is that modem educational systems arc biased in favour 
of certain privileged groups and against others, particularly the following; girls; 

' the poor; street and working children; rural and remote populations; nomads 
and migrant workers; indigenous peoples; ethnic, racial, and linguistic minori- 
ties; refugees; 'those displaced by war; and people under occupation.*'* ’ 

Modem schools are relatively effective in reaching out to the children whose 
parents participate in the modem sector. These parents have homes in denseK 
settled areas where there are mam* schools nearby as well as public transportation 



* * Mvron W ciner. The ( 'hild and the i^tate tn India ( PrinceU^n. Princeton t 'rtnersitv Press. 1 99 1 ). p 175 

Pnink Dali. Basic education as a child rigid: the challenge ol implementation.” in innocenti ( 'entre 
(hmxional l\ipefSenas. No 4 (Florence. 1 'NICKF. 199.^) 



' ‘ World Conterence on l-ducation for All ( WCFFA). held in Jomtien. 'Iliailand, from 5 to 9 March 1 990 
li'orld / teelaratum onT.ducatumforAil (New York, Intcr-Agenev Commission: I 'NDP I ‘NKSCO 1 ‘NICF.F 
World Hank, 1990). p. 5. 
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to still other schools. The parents follow daily schedules that facilitate their 
sending their children to school, and in the home are books, radios, and often even 
television, as well as parents who understand schools and much of what is taught 
in them. 

As modem education attempts to reach outside of this privileged group to 
the rest of society, however, it often falters. The challenge facing the committed 
educator is to select educational initiatives known from experience to be effective 
in reaching out to the under-served, or to devise new ones if no such initiatives 
exist. This book is meant to help the educator who intends to respond to the 
challenge of reaching out and connecting with those children neglected by 
conventional modem schooling. 

Towards a Strategic Approach 

In the earlier decades of educational development, many initiatives were 
spontaneously developed, drawing upon hunch, inspiration, and the whims of 
well-heeled donors; some worked, but many did not. Today's conservatism in 
educational reform is one of the legacies of these earlier decades of failed 
experimentation. 

An additional legacy, however, is the documented record of these experi- 
ments Forty years of cumulative knowledge about educational initiatives has led 
to the development of certain principles. Initiatives that work do so because they 
fit their context. Drawing upon this cumulative experience, it is possible to 
develop guidelines linking particular initiatives to the nature of their context. 
Tliis linkage is what is termed the strategic approach to educational reform. 

Context. The first step in the strategic approach is to analyse the local 
context of the intended initiative; the UNICEF Comprehensive Education 
AnaK sis can often provide a useftil background for this exercise (see box 5). In 
the contextual analysis, which is reviewed in chapter two, the educator focuses 
on the elements of the demand for and the supply of education. 



Box 5 

UNICEF Comprehensive Education Analysis 

UNICEF has a two-part methodology for assisting Education Advis- 
ers in analysing the development needs and opportunities of an education 
system. Comprehensive Education Anaiysis is a systematic, detailed 
analysis of the entire education system that takes four to eight weeks to 
accomplish. Situation Analysis .. a highly collaborative, longer-term, less 
formal strategy used to help refine issues within target areas of opportunity. 

The purposes of a Comprehensive Education Analysis include the 
following: 
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• Establish databases and methodological models for improving the 
systematic planning for human resource development within a 
country. 

• Identify the areas of most serious need and the constraints on the 
option for change. 

• Specify particular areas where new allocations, or reallocations of 
present resources, can promote the most cost-effective changes. 

• Provide a basis for long-term improvements in the planning, imple- 
mentation and monitoring of human resource development 

• Provide a basis for advocacy for funds, for the mobilization of 
resources, and for policy change. 

During a Comprehensive Education Analysis, all of the components 
of the sector (preschool, primary, secondary, vocational/technical, and 
higher education) are analysed in relation to each other and to the broader 
context of the country, especially the latter's economic conditions and 
capacity to manage the education sector An objective of the Analysis Is to 
encourage the use of relevant and current information for planning, policy 
formulation, and resource allocation. 

The following four characteristics best describe Comprehensive 
Education Analysis: 

• Comprehensive. The Analysis examines the entire education sys- 
tem, even if UNICEF activities are only to be targeted at selected 
subsectors. Only as the interrelationships among subsectors are 
understood can effective development activities within any one of 
those subsectors be planned. 

• Systematic. Within an Analysis a common format is followed forthe 
subsector chapters. Whenever possible, the same chapter outline is 
used for all countries. The common format across countries in- 
creases the probability of identifying problems common to all of 
them. It provides a basis for assessing whether interventions tried in 
one country would be appropriate in others. Further, it provides 
comparable data for designing regional activities to address prob- 
lems common across a geographical region. 

• Participative. The conduct of the Analysis requires the extensive 
participation of host country personnel in the entire process and 
intensive collaboration between government ministries and the 
Analysis team; local and expatriate experts work together on this 
team, helping to identify sources of data, reviewing drafts of all 
chapters, and discussing recommendations. 

• Data-based. The Comprehensive Education Analysis is built on the 
collection and synthesis of data already available within a country. 
These data are gathered from published and unpublished reports 
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and interviews with people knowledgeable about the education 
sector. This sometimes involves working from data of a low or 
unknown quality. The advantage of this approach, however, is that 
any subsequent discussions with the Government about recommen- 
dations are grounded in the Government’s own data. Disagreements 
about conclusions and recommendations can then be based on 
disagreement over the substance of what is being recommended 

rather than overtheacceptabllityofthedataonwhlchthe recommen- 
dations are based. 

The Comprehensive Education Analysis Process 

Deriving a final set of defensible conclusions and recommendations 
requires adherence to an analytically sound process, which involves the 
following eight steps: 

• Preparation. The first step in any complex process is preparation; 
requirements for the Analysis include preparing the Uims of refer- 
ence, clarifying what work is expected, arranging local logistics, and 
organizing the budget. 

• Data collection. Comprehensive Education Analysis is only useful 
when it Is based on current and relevant information. Data collection 
is an important first part of the process, and involves gathering 
available Information but generally not the conduct of basic surveys. 
Team members have to use both published and unpublished data 
and documents, v^ich should be supported by interviews with 
individuals knowledgeable about education. Although most of the 
data collection will be done at the beginning of the Analysis, some 
will continuethroughoutthe study period. Data that are more current 
sometimes become available nearthe end of the Analysis and should 
be Included to the extent feasible, particularly if they are significantly 
different from earlier information. 

• Data analyaia. Once the data are gathered they can be analysed, 
which means that they can be organized and examined critically for 
their Interpretation. For example, if enrolments are decreasing each 
year while the number of school-age children is increasing over the 
same period, it suggests that further investigation of this situation is 
needed. The point being made here is that merely collecting 
available data Is not sufficient for an Analysis. 

• Identification of Issues and constraints. Analysis of the data will 
identify both the strengths and weaknesses of an education system. 
These can be described with regard to the data from a single 
subsector alone or in relation to the economic analyses and data for 
other subsectors. 

• Conclusions. The conclusions summarize the results of the Analy- 
sis, and must be based on the data and their analysis. Conclusions 
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should not merely represent the opinions of a team member or of an 
influential member of the education sector. 

• Recommendations. The recommendations provide options for 
addressing any problems or concerns identified through the analyti- 
cal process. In addition to the set of prioritized recommendations to 
reach the subsector, it is very important to have a synthesis which 
gives recommendations, also in order of priority, fortheentire sector. 

• Review. Among the characteristics of the Comprehensive Educa- 
tion Analysis that make it different from the assessments conducted 
bymanyothergroups istheemphasison developingthedraftofeach 
chapter In the field and conducting formal reviewsofthosedraflswith 
the entire team and with the Interministerial Review Committee. 
Frequent and careful reviewing of the Analysis during its develop- 
ment is an important part of the process. The reviews by the 
Interministerial Review Committee should be carried out not only at 
the end of the assessment but also during the process, as this 
provides an opportunity to ensure that the data and their interpreta- 
tions are correct; it also helps to ensure that key government 
personnel understand the findings and recommendations of the 
Analysis. 

• Revision. Based on the review process, there may be a need to 
correct or amend portions of the Analysis. At the end of the Analysis 
it Is important to make final changes that reflect the most accurate 
data and interpretations. 

Source: UNICEF, Training Resource Manual fora Flexible Training Program in 
Comprehensive Education Analysis (New York, UNICEF, 1992). 



Priorities. The second step in the strategic approach is to assay priorities, 
both as perceived b>' local leaders and as can be inferred from objective 
observation of the situation In chapter three, drawing upon the Jomtien dialogue, 
five likcl> priorities are identified: access, equit>', learning acquisition, relevance, 
and efficiency. These priorities are shaped by the context: for example, access 
and equit>' priorities are most likely to appear in a context of short supply, 
whereas inefficienc>' is more common in a context of full supply 




Components of educational initiatives. Experience with educational 
reform makes it clear that man\' past efforts have failed because thc>’ have been 
too narrowl) conceived, focusing on only one component such as textbooks, 
teacher training, or school management, with a failure to consider the ramifica- 
tions of this limited intervention for other components. The implication is that 
effective intervention involves a package of integrated components: the third step 
in the strategic approach is to identify* the contents of this package. Chapter four 
presents, in outline form, the full range of components that an educator might 
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draw’ upon. Chapters five through seven provide illustrations of the w ay these 
components can be combined to respond to different context-prioriu* combina- 
tions. 

Implementation. Designing and launching a promising mitiative is an 
important beginning to educational improvement. However, many initiatives fail 
because the reformer pulls back once the initiative leaves the design room. It is 
onK at this stage that the hard work begins. Perhaps the greatest challenge in 
educational improvement is that of seeing a good initiative through to full-scale 
implementation in the face of countless obstacles. 

The strategic approach builds on cumulative experience, but this does not 
mean it is backw ard-looking. Rather, the aim is to outline a pattern of thinking 
that can help in planning for the future. It should be noted that the order and 
language of the follow ing chapters closely parallel those found in the UNICEF 
Policy and Procedure Manual for Programme Operations. 

The Comparative Advantage of UNICEF 

From its inception, UNICEF has championed the humanistic approach to 
development. The UNICEF Charter highlights the concern with developing the 
‘whole child' , and throughout its histor>', UNICEF has searched for innovative 
strategies to accomplish this mandate. In its early years, UNICEF was an 
emergency relief agencN* focusing on child health and nutrition, on maternal and 
child care, and on dealing w'ith the severest forms of child distress in the w'ar-tom 
Member States of the United Nations after the Second World War. In view of 
these priorities and the temporary nature of the agency, education was not a 
programme element. However, once UNICEF became a permanent agency and 
began to broaden its geographic coverage, it started to recognize that issues of 
child health and nutrition could not be divorced from other areas of child 
development, including education. This recognition gave rise to the whole child 
philosophN', and some preliminar>’ exploration of involvement in the education 
sector 

The initial involvement of UNICEF was closely coordinated with UNESCO 
and primarily resulted in the funding of teacher training, selected curriculum and 
textbook projects, and some non-formal literacy and school facilities projects. In 
the early 1970s, UNICEF began to re-examine these efforts, and concluded that 
they mainly benefited secondary' education and older children, W'hile the core 
concern of UNICEF was w'lth the young child - particularly the female child. 
UNICEF also came to a greater appreciation of the distinctiveness of its approach 
(see below ) relative to that of UNESCO or the other multilateral agencies: 
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• A clear commitment to serving the basic needs of children. 

• A decentralized pattern of organization, with primary attention given 
to the priorities of host countries rather than to the dictates of a central 
planning bureaucracy. 

• Flexibility in local programming. 

These distinctive features placed the organization in an advantageous 
position for addressing the challenge of basic education. However, throughout 
the 1980s, UNICEF avoided undertaking a major initiative, believing it could 
better use its scarce resources to realize other priorities. 

Now' after Jomtien, however, UNICEF is poised to devote increasing 
resources to basic education. Not long after the Jomtien Conference, UNICEF 
convened the World Summit for Children, which reaffirmed ‘‘the right of the 
child to education” and stressed the importance of specific measures for early 
childhood development, basic education, adult literacy, vocational training, and 
the enhancement of all educational channels.' - 

By the year 2000, UNICEF expects to increase its allocation for education 
from the current level of 9 per cent to 20 per cent of its total expenditures. In 
keeping w ith this goal, many new positions are being established for Education 
Officers in the various national offices. Educators around the world are now 
looking to UNICEF to place its distinctive imprint on the EFA initiative. 

Towards a More Integrated Global Approach 

The priority. The UNICEF mandate — to help protect the lives of children 
and. promote their development — cannot be fulfilled without education. Educa- 
tion is decisive in every child's w'elfare; it remains a fundamental human right and 
is the single most important tool for social and economic development. Educa- 
tion, like health and nutrition, is a matter of life and death. 

The policy. The absence of acceptable-quality primary' education remains 
a serious problem in most parts of the developing world. UNICEF encourages a 
broad vision of basic education and has selected universal primary education 
(UPE) as the priority' for its EFA efforts, with girls and women as special target 
populations. Early childhood development and adult education serve as support- 
ing strategies, though the relative emphasis and combination of activities will 
vary from country to country. 

The educational goals.The 1 990 World Summit for Children, in its plan of 
action for the survival, protection and development of children, set the following 
basic education goals for the year 2000: 



' ' l -N ICKF. II 'orlJ Deduration on iho Survival. Protection, and Development ofC hildren. held in New 
York from 29 to 30 September 1990; and the 'Tnited Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child", m: The 
State of the H orld’s Children. / 99/ .... pp. 5 1 *96. 
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• Universal access to basic education and the completion of primar>' 
education b\’ at least 80 per cent of primary-school-age children. 

• Reduction of the adult illiteracy rate to at least half of its 1990 level 
(the appropnate age group to be determined in each countiy),' with 
emphasis on female literac\ . 

The mid-decade (1995) goals were established as intermediate milestones 
for progress towards the decade goal of basic education for all. These goals are 
to reduce the following gaps b>’ one third: 

• Primar\' school enrolment and completion rates in 1990 (specifically, 
these goals mciude universal enrolment, and the completion of primar}’ 
education by at Icist 80 per cent of school-age children). 

• PrimaiA school enrolment and completion rates for boys and girls in 
1990 

The mid-dccadc goals focus on the achievement of UPE, recognizing that 
the most effective approach for tackling illiteracy is to make primar\' education 
universal and effective 

Primary Education: The Heart of Basic Education 

The main delivery system for the basic education of children 
outside the family is primary schooling. Primary education 
must he universal, en,mre that the basic learning needs of 
all children are satisfied, and take into account the culture, 
needs, and opportunities of the community. Supplementary 
alternative programmes can help meet the basic learning 
needs of children with limited or no access to formal 
schooling, provided that they share the same standards of 
learning applied to schools, andare adequately supported. 

If all children had access to a good-quality and relevant primarv' education, 
over time adult litcraev programmes would be almost unnecessary': neither would 
there be the tremendous gap that prevails between male and female educational 
levels, nor the massive phenomenon of repetition that characterizes educational 
s> stems worldwide. Furthermore, research has demonstrated the positive effect 
on development that results from investments in education, i .c . smaller families, 
improved health, increased income, increases in the age of marriage and child- 
bearing. child spacing, increased agricultural productivitv*, and improved nutri- 
tional status 

World Conference on Kducation lor .Ml ( W'CH- A), held in Jomtien. lliailand. from ^ to 9 March 1 990 
II or! J Dec Uiratton on luiucation for A II (New \’ork. Inter-Agency Commission. I ^NDPl 'NI* SCO 1 'N ICKF 
World Bank. 1990) 
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The above explains wh\’ participants at the Jomtien Conference defined 
primary education as the "cutting edge " of basic education and as the principal 
means for children to have access to it. 

Achieving UPE: Key Considerations 

UPE is a major development challenge in many of the developing countries 
and is the main goal for UNICEF in this decade. Reaching this goal implies the 
formulation of strategies reflecting some key considerations, including the 
following; 

• Adopting a systemic and holistic approach to basic education and 
development. Basic education activities must be considered in their 
entirety so that improvements to the system may be made in ways that 
complement and supplement existing parts of the system. Basic 
education must be linked to other areas critical to children's and 
women's well-being such as health, sanitation, nutrition and the 
environment, because education is a key factor in overcoming the three 
main problems facing the world today: poverty, population growth, 
and environmental deterioration. 

• Building a unified but diversified primary education system. The 
formal school system, by itself and as it is, cannot cope with the UPE 
task. Alternative and complementary approaches must be included, 
adapted to the needs and circumstances of those unreached or poorly 
served by regular schools. Working towards a unified system, where 
unified does not mean uniform, is a must if the UPE goal is to be 
reached. 

• Expanding while improving. Reconciling quantity with quality has 
been a dilemma of education systems worldwide. The experience and 
knowledge gained in the last three decades show the need to see 
quantity and quality not as options or sequential stages, but as two 
sides of the same coin. Countries which have accelerated expansion 
w ithout regard for ensuring an acceptable standard of performance of 
schools have found that mere expansion results in w asted educational 
investments. It is essential and possible to achieve both quantity and 
quality simultaneously. 

If empowerment of people through knowledge is 
an important goal of basic education, then there 
IS a strong case for ' 'affirmative action ' ' in 
support of expanding basic education for girls 
and women, the victims of age-old discrimination 
in most societies. This is an article of faith for 
UNICEF, because we know from our own expert- 
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ence that all the gains that have been made in the 
past decade in saving the lives of millions of 
children and improving the health and well-being 
of children and mothers cannot be sustained and 
cannot be advanced fUrther without primary edu- 
cation. literacy and basic knowledge for better 
living for girls and women}' 

• Focusing on female education. Girls constitute the majoriU’ among 
those systematically excluded from primary’ education opportunities. 
Reducing the gap between boys and girls in enrolment and continua- 
tion in school is therefore critical within the UPE thrust. Girls need to 
have not only equal opportunities to enrol but also equal learning 
conditions, free of stereotypes and discriminatory' values and attitudes 
Specific measures and strategies sensitive to girls and their families 
needs and expectations and adequate to each particular context and 
culture need to be identified and developed. 

• Starting early with parents and the family. Learning begins at birth 
and continues throughout the life of an individual. Care, attention, and 
affection in the earlv stages of life determine, to a great extent, the very 
possibilities of a child in both the intellectual and the affective spheres. 
Relevant early childhood development programmes are necessary to 
compensate for the deprived family and community environments of 
many children. While institutional preschool programmes and early- 
childhood programmes are not a priority until primary school oppor- 
tunities are widely available for children, health and nutrition needs of 
children must be met; a stimulating and caring environment is 
essential, and parents and care-givers need to have the knowledge and 
skil Is to promote and protect the normal growth and development of the 
young child. 

• Making adult education an important supportive strategy. Adult 
literacy and basic education, parenting education, and teacher educa- 
tion are the key s to children's education, the quality of learning, and 
the quality of life Children depend on adults —parents, relatives, care- 
givers, teachers, policy makers — and their decisions. Effective 
participation in education by parents and communities requires that 
they have basic information, knowledge and skills. The emphasis 
needs to be on expanding the opportunities and channels of informa- 
tion and communication for the whole society and on well-targeted and 
well-planned adult basic education programmes rather than isolated 
and one-shot literacy interventions. 



'■ James I’. Grand, the late Kxeeutise Director ofl'NICKI-. 
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Strategies for Attaining UPE 

A few basic principles of operation that have proven effective in impien.ent- 
ing basic education activities in many developing countries are summarized 
below : 

UPE implies achieving several strategic objectives: 

• Increasing enrolment and completion rates. 

• Reducing gender disparities in enrolment and completion. 

• Increasing the proportion of enrolled students achieving acceptable 
le\ els of learning. 

These strategic objectives can be attained by action in the following areas: 

• Revitalization of the primary school network. The primary school 
infrastructure reaches most children in most countries, but it often fails 
in helping children to acquire essential learning skills and relevant life 
skills. A revitalization of primary schools requires innovative and 
pragmatic solutions. Current efforts include decentralization and the 
enhanced authority of parents and communities, support for princi- 
pals. holding principals and teachers responsible to the communit>’ for 
the performance of the school, multi-grade classes when necessary . 
new approaches to teacher education and training, and the provision 
of essential learning materials. 

• Targeting the difficult-to-reach groups through complementary 
non-formal approaches. The common essential features of success- 
ful non-formal primary education programmes include the following: 
para-teachers from the community, short initial training and strong 
supervision for teachers, a small catchment area for schools, active 
community and parental involvement, a simplified curriculum focus- 
ing on essential knowledge and skills, provisions for essential learning 
materials, no or minimal capital costs, and partnerships between non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) and the community'. Strength- 
ened mosque and church schools, other indigenou's learning modali- 
ties, and traditional education institutions also play an important 
supporting role in attaining UPE. 

• Emphasizing and monitoring learning achievement. Access and 
enrolment are not enough to guarantee UPE. Conventional examina- 
tions measure rote learning rather than cognitive achievement and 
actual applicability' of the new knowledge and skills to real-life 
situations and problems. A simple method of assessment of learning 
must introduced as a part of the basic management information system 
(sec box 6). 
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Box 6 

Monitoring Learning Achievement 

UNICEF and UNESCO are working together to develop and intro- 
duce a system to monitor learning achievement. The aim is to assist 
countries to develop tools to assess learning achievement and to improve 
the database for monitoring learning. Monitoring projects have been started 
in China, Jordan, Mali, Mauritius and Morocco, and other countries are being 
selected for a second phase. A complementary UNICEF-UNESCO project 
aims at developing and applying a technical assistance packagefor national 
capacity-building in the compilation and analysis of educational statistics 
for monitoring progress on primary education and data analysis in five pilot 
countries. At the end of the project, the package and technical assistance 
services will be available for wider dissemination and implementation. 

Source: "Joint UNICEF-NCERD-UNESCO Regional Seminar on Monitoring 
Learning Achievement", held in Amman from 23 to 26 July 1 994 (final report). 



• Enhancing national and local capacity. Competent human resources 
at all levels - teachers, administrators, planners, and researchers - are 
as important as financial resources in educational development, and 
are the key to the quality and sustainability of efforts. Capacity- 
building is therefore a very high priority. Capacity-building activities 
must address both short-term and long-term objectives. In the short 
term, well-conceived training plans must be developed and imple- 
mented. In-country institutions with mandates relevant to the educa- 
tional task must be supported and/or developed with a view to the 
longer term. UNICEF has a cooperative programme with the Interna- 
tional Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP) for supporting na- 
tional capacity-building in respect of decentralized planning and 
management. 

• Establishing local area-based planning, management and moni- 
toring for UPE. A unified UPE programme with diverse formal and 
non-formal approaches serving all eligible children can be effectively 
planned and implemented only if the planning and decision-making are 
done locally and are supported by appropriate policies and technical 
guidance, with the active participation of parents and others who can 
contribute. A local information base through simple educational 
mapping, a system of reporting enrolment and retention, and a simple 
system of learning assessment are important requirements for effec- 
tive UPE planning and implementation. 

• Strengthening popular participation, social mobilization and pub- 
lic monitoring. People's participation and mobilization are essential 
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in achieving Education for All. The concept of participation needs to 
embrace the active involvement of parents and communities in the 
fundamental decisions and actions affecting their own and their 
children s education. Social mobilization needs to be understood as a 
sustained process and a broad-based social movement devoted to a 
specific common goal. Frequent and regular monitoring and reporting 
of progress towards UPE at national, intermediate and local levels 
with the participation of public and government leaders can be a 
powerful means of social mobilization. 

• Determining priorities for complementary elements. When large 
numbers of children are without adequate primar\' education 
programmes, most of the resources and efforts have to be devoted 
direct!)’ to improving and expanding these programmes. Low-cost 
approaches to enhancing the child's growth and development and 
expanding the knowledge and skills of parents related to their role in 
helping the \ouhg child develop and learn can be an important 
complement. Adult basic education programmes, including those 
concerned with adult literac)’. can be focused on adolescents and 
\outh Countrv’-specific sub-targets and strategies have to be identi- 
fied to help achieve the main UPE goal. 

• Identifying and disseminating relevant information on successful 
experience. All countries have inspiring experiences and processes 
which show that change and success are achievable, IdcntiRing, 
SN’stematizing and disseminating these experiences are important in 
order to learn from good practices, build on what exists, and avoid 
“reinventing the wheel". In order to collect, analyse and promote 
innovative basic education experiences in the developing world, 
UNICEF and UNESCO have joined hands in the project “Education 
for All. Making it Work" The project, started in 1991, has three 
components: a videobank, a series of publications, and regional and 
subregional workshops aimed at experience-sharing and capacit)- 
building 

Special Initiatives 

UNICEF recognizes the enormity of the EFA task and the need to target its 
activities carefull)’ in order to achieve success. Three initiatives designed to meet 
specific EFA challenges are summarized below. 

The Nine High-Population Countries Initiative (E-9 Initiative). Half of 
the world s population. 70 per cent of the adult illiterates and about 70 million 
children excluded from primarx' education live in the following nine countries: 
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Bangladesh. Brazil. China. Eg\pt. India. Indonesia. Mexico, Nigeria and Paki- 
stan. Education for All cannot be achieved without a breakthrough in these 
countries. 

At the New Delhi Education for All Summit of the Nine High-Population 
Countries (13 to 16 December 1993). the nine countries committed themselves 
to intensifying their national efforts and sharing experiences. The\ decided that 
their education ministers as well as their heads of State would meet from time to 
time and collectively review their progress. The E-9 Initiative has already 
contributed to strengthening the political, financial and social forces that support 
basic education in these countries. 

The focus on EFA in Africa. In the early 1960s less than 20 per cent of 
African children were in school. This number has more than tripled in most 
countries, signalling unprecedented growth. Y et some 40 million children in Sub- 
Saharan Africa are still deprived of primary education, and the number will grow 
to over 52 million by the end of the decade if the current trends continue. 
Enrolment rates are going dow n. and repetition and drop-out rates are increasing 
in some countries. Many of those who manage to complete the primary cycle do 
so under circumstances that do not permit children to acquire basic knowledge 
and skills The African reality presents a very complex situation, and heteroge- 
neous groups of countnes are calling for thoughtful, fresh, and tailor-made 
approaches and strategics. 

In response to the huge challenges facing African education, UNICEF is 
proposing (in collaboration with its Jomtien partners) an initiative to support and 
strengthen basic education in Africa and to help African countries meet their EFA 
goals. The purpose of this programme is to launch partnerships bets^een 
countnes and interested external organizations which will allow them to work 
together to identify why and how the education system is failing and to 
implement location-specific activities to reverse the current negative trends. 
This will require a speedy analysis of specific constraints to educational 
development and a w ell-thought-out plan of action to overcome these constraints 
on a case“b\ -case basis 

Education in emergency situations. Education must play a part in e\ ery 
emergency programme because education plays a key role in maintaining 
stabihtv and helping people mo\ e from emergencies tow ards normality . UNICEF 
IS devoting resources to refining educational programming in such circum- 
stances 

UNICEF countr\' offices need assistance in designing education programmes 
that can be quickly adapted to emergency situations, and in supporting ^e 
rehabilitation of education programmes and their transition to operating under 
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normal circumstances. UNICEF is currently developing policy and related 
programming guidelines to support field activities . In addition, flexible ' 'edukits ' ‘ 
consisting of leaming/teaching materials for facilitators and learners in different 
ty pcs of emergency situations will be available for rapid response to emergencies 
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Chapter Two 

THE CONTEXT OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

John Dcvvcy once defined education as intended experience , as such, 
education encompasses a wide variety of learning experiences. However, in this 
strategic analysis, the focus will be on that part of intended experience which 
takes place in identifiable structures and is influenced b\' an objective context. 
This chapter seeks to clarify some of the key elements of context and structure. 

Educational context, a key component in Comprehensive Education Analy- 
sis, IS shaped b>’ the interaction between the actors involved in the educational 
enterprise and their environment: the first consideration in a Comprehensive 
Education Analysis should thus be an analysis of the key actors. An early section 
of this chapter provides a generic overview of the key actors, to be supplemented 
by more detailed exposition in subsequent sections. 

The interaction of the key actors can be summarized in terms of two 
converging processes — respectively, the de t?wnd for education and its supply. In 
most countries, the Government is the major provider of supply, though other 
actors are involved, including donors. Demand is usually thought of as deriving 
from children and their families as they consider the relative merits and demerits 
of time spent pursuing education: however, it will be suggested here that the 
actions of Governments and other agencies also have a strong influence on 
demand So. while these two elements can be anaKtically separated, in the final 
analysis there is considerable overlap. 

The main focus in this chapter wall be on these contextual factors However, 
the actual structures for the deli ver\' of education, as well as the outcomes of these 
structures, can be viewed as flow ing from the irtcraction of these t\NO compo- 
nents. Hence, inanticipationoflaterchaptcrs. preliminary' definitions concerning 

key aspects of structure and outcomes w ill also be provided. 



I. The Key Players in the Educational Context 

Central and local governments and donors are the principal architects of the 
language of strategic planning, but they' arc not the only actors involved in the 
educational process: others participate and are hence affected by these plans. 
The language of strategic planning may acknow ledge other actors and many of 
their interests, but this language does not necessarily accommodate either the 
actors or their interests . Who are the actors, and what are their concerns? A brief 
survey is provided below to establish a perspective for interpreting the interplay 
of supply and demand. 
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National Governments. Historically, national Governments have been the 
most vigorous proponents of systematic educational planning in developing 
countries. Their concern is to shape a system that fosters loyalty to the national 
leadership, supports national defence, and contributes to economic development. 
National Governments command limited resources, and seek to distribute these 
in a rational and efficient manner among various programmes — one of which is 
education. 

Donors. Various multilateral and bilateral agencies have developed an 
interest in pnmar>’ education Most view education as a key element in economic 
progress, but each agency has its distinctive viewpoint. Some think girls' 
education is the key, while others believe more stress should be placed on 
vocational skills or on preschool education. Still others urge improvements inthe 
teaching of a particular foreign language. These donors typically deal with the 
representatives of national Governments, providing substantial assistance in 
exchange for recognition of their priorities in the national programmes; in 
fa\'Ouring national Governments, they subtly erode the position of other actors. 

Local governments and communities. National Governments are formed 
through the consolidation of local communities with their distinctive govern- 
ments and traditions . Where national Governments are strong, they seek to direct 
these local go\'cmments to promote the goals of the centre; national Governments 
may assert the right to appoint local officials, thus potentially distancing local 
governments from their communities. Local governments may be asked to 
contribute a certain share of the educational budget as a condition for receiving 
central funds. Local governments enjoy some discretion (the degree varies w idely 
by nation and also w ithin nations according to the relative assertiveness of the 
local unit) to promote their own priorities, which may include the perpetuation 
of a distinctive culture or a traditional political elite. In some polities, notably 
those influenced b>’ the Anglo tradition, the level of local discretion may be 
extensive, w ith local governments enjoying considerable autonomy to set their 
own priorities as well as the responsibility for collecting their own funds. In these 
"decentralized " polities, local governments become the foci for strategic plan- 
ning. 

Cultural organizations Before the rise of governmental interest in 
education, cultural organizations w ere the main promoters of formal education, 
and in many nations they continue to be the sponsors of a significant proportion 
of the schools. These cultural organizations view schools as a vehicle for 
transmitting their particular values to children; often these cultural organizations 
and their schools build close links with local communities to the point that the 
interests of the two are virtually indivisible. The school and church or mosque 
are located on the same premises, using land donated by community members: 
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however, national Governments usualh' require these independent schools to 
follow a curriculum based on priorities determined b>' governmental authorities 
who ma\' or may not have consulted the independent schools. 

Teachers and principals. Teachers and principals are the front-line actoi s 
in national educational strategies, but the> are rarch' consulted in the develop- 
ment of these plans. The front-line educators are portra\ed as "professionals 
who are committed to the ambitious educational goals of these plans -- but these 
educators are also "workers" who prefer autononn over their work routine and 
seek a living wage, an opportunit\' to get ahead, and a decent life. 

Employers. One of the most prominent rationales behind the commitment 
to educational expansion is the cultivation of a more productive workforce. In 
preparing plans. Governments carr\- out studies on the needs of emplo>ers. but 
m most instances do not set up a meaningful mechanism for consulting w ith them. 
Similarh . on the local level, employers may have little contact with schools, so 
gaps mav emerge beU\een the needs of emplo\ ers and the education and training 
provided in schools. These problems are more evident at the secondary level, 
though the\ may have implications for primaiy education 

The family and the child Primar\’ education is certainly intended to help 
the famih' in raising a health\' and happ\' child and in teaching the skills and 
knowledge required for a productive life While families ma>- appreciate the value 
of formal education. the\ ma\’ also think of their children as resources for simple 
tasks in famih' businesses or on farms, or as assets to exchange through marriage. 
Parents ma\' have reservations about what transpires in schools or about the 
timing of school schedules, but one should ask whether the\ have the opportunit\ 
to express these concerns or to influence the school programme. 

The child Much educational discussion tends to subsume the child in his 
or her familv. positing a common interest Yet in many families, the child is a 
resource more to exploit than to develop; m other instances, the child may hav e 
no famih or at best a limited family consisting of a single parent and/or siblings 
While a child ma> not be able to articulate his or her concerns, it should not be 
assumed that the parent (or for that matter any of the other actors noted here) 
alwavs has the child s best interests at heart. 

II. The Supply of Education 

From a pohev perspective, those actors who suppK educational services 
provide the major key to meeting the goals of EFA The>- can be either more or 
less flexible in identih mg popular needs or the demiuid for education, and in 
stmetunng responses to these needs or demands 
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In some nations private or religious groups play an important role in 
suppK'ing education, either with or without government support. However, in 
most nations Governments play the primary' role in providing basic education, 
either dircetK' or through the provision of subsidies to the private sector. 

While Governments have great hopes for education, their policies for 
supplying the educational services to realize these goals vary widely. The 
following are some of the factors that seem to bear on government policy for both 
schools that are publicly supported and those in the private sector. TTie particular 
focus here will be on those policies oriented towards reaching the under-served 
or peripheral groups that are the focus of EFA. 

Conventional Indicators of Government Effort 

Government policy starts with the Government's control over financial 
resources: these resources enable Governments to build the buildings, recruit the 
teachers, and acquire the materials necessary' for supplying educational services. 
C onventional handbooks of national indicators identify several indicators of 
government financial capacity vis-a-vis education, the most important of which 
are listed below 

Educational expenditures as a percentage of GNP Perhaps the most 
common indicator is total government educational expenditure as a percentage 
of gross national product (GNP). The presumption is that the more a Government 
spends on education the better. 

The level of effort made by the different nations varies w idely*. According 
to the UNESCO IVorld Education Report for 1992, some of the poorest nations 
of the world spend barely one percent of their GNP on education, yvhile Malaysia 
and Saudi Arabia spend nearly 10 per cent! There are some problems yvith this 
indicator, however For e.xample. some national accounts do not take adequate 
stock of the expenditures of local governments, and in virtually all government 
accounts the expenditures of the private sector arc neglected. Thus, these 
statistics can reflect significant underestimations of effort in some contexts, most 
notably those contexts where there is a significant level of non-con ventional 
support for education. 

These limitations notwithstanding, it can be noted that more developed 
nations tend to spend a larger percentage of their GNP on education, and nations 
that spend more tend to have more developed educational sy stems — but these 
connections are w eak. Of particular interest is the tendency of Asian nations to 
spend relatively less money and get relatively* better results 

Educational expenditure as a percentage of total government expendi- 
ture As noted in chapter one. a number of nations over the past several years 
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have actually decreased their educational expenditure as a percentage of GNP. 
This decrease is Upically due to increasing levels of national debt, and less 
u pically to increasing emphasis on other national priorities such as defence (see 
figure VI). While education s fate in national and local budget deliberations ma> 
wax and wane, nations that spend over one fifth of their public budgets on 
education can be said to have a serious commitment to education; allocations of 
less that 15 per cent reflect a weak commitment (see figure VII). As with the 
previous categor>-. it is possible that a nation s expenditures can be underesti- 
mated because local government expenditures are undercounted. 



Figure VI. Military vs. Educational Expenditure as a Percentage 
of GNP, 1989-1990* 
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Figure VII. Public Expenditure on Education as a Percentage of Total 
Government Expenditure (1980 and the latest year available) 
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Primary education or basic education as a percentage of national 
educational allocations. While national budgets have to focus on various 
priorities along with education, the national commitment to basic education is 
reflected in the proportions of the educational budget directed towards the 
different educational priorities. Some nations devote large and ever-growing 
proportions to tertiary education — even up to 80 per cent of their educational 
budgets Nations that have a serious commitment to primary education allocate 
at least one quarter of all educational expenditures to this level. 

Government structure. The conventional indicators described above are 
a first step in understanding the Government 's approach to supply, but they may 
not adequately reflect the situations of national educational systems which rclj' 
cxtensiveK on locally or privately sponsored schools A recent study finds that 
a significant minoriU’ of contemporary nations, including many of those less 
developed, rely extensively on such sponsorship The present study identifies six 
major patterns of educational sponsorship - i e , Continental. Lowland, Japa- 
nese. Socialist, English, and American variants (summarized in table 1 ) 
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Table 1. Institutional Characteristics of the Principal Historical Models 





Centralized 


Decentr 


alized 




Continental 


Lowland 


Japan * 


Socialist 


United 

Kingdom 


United 

States 


Number of 
political levels 


1 + 


2 


1 + 


1 + 


2+ 


3+ 


Percentage of 
public funds from 
the centre 


50 


100 


100 


100 


20 


10 


State subsidy for 
the private sector 


Low 


High 


Low 




High 


None 


Percentage of 
private funding at 
the primary level 


5+ 


50 


1 




10 


15 


Percentage of 
private funding at 
the secondary 
level 


5+ 


50 


40 




10 


15 


Constituency for 
private schools ** 


R 


R 


A 




E 


R 



source- William K. Cummings and Abbey Riddell, "Alternative 
delivery of basic education", HIID Development Discussion Paper No. 422 ES (May 1992). 

• The Japanese model here was developed through the Second World War. After the War, under 
the auspices of the United States Occupation, the Japanese adopted a shared-funding reform. 

** R = religious; A = academic; E = class. 

Note' " = Not available. 



The public sector. The first four patterns in the table above tend to be 
thought of as more centralized the last two as more decentralized insofar as 

the focus on government effort is concerned. However, even within the 
centralized group, some nations rely solel>' on central government funds, while 
others divide public responsibility between the central and local levels. 

The private sector. Similarly, even within the two broad decentralized 
groups the governmental role in non-governmental educational efforts varies. 
For example, the British pattern tx pically involves more extensive State substds- 
of private efforts, whereas the American variant tends to dc-emphasize public 

subsidies 
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These stnicturcs have historical!)' led to differential responsiveness with 
respect to the challenge of educating children in peripheral areas. The Japanese 
polit)' may be the most responsive to the periphery, simply because it does not 
acknowledge class, ethnic, or geographic differences. .Socialist structures rank 
second in terms of attentiveness. The decentralized structures, while having the 
potential for incorporating various social and ethnic interests, are often domi- 
nated b> a single ruling group, and thus seem to be the least attentive. 

Comparing efforts by structural pattern Relative attentiveness to 
supplying education to peripheral areas is expressed through the policies that 
flow from these structures. One simple indicator measures the relative equity in 
go\'emment expenditures b>' region and subregion down to the operational units 
for the delivery of social services. 

The more centralized systems tend to do better in terms of cross-regional 
equity, primarily because the>- develop national formulas for the provision of 
educational services that are virtual!) uniform for all locations. An analysis of 
Japanese educational expenditures indicates that there is no more than a 30 per 
cent difference in per-student expenditures for the lowest funded and highest 
funded provinces (47 provinces). 

Interesting!)-, the strongest correlate of high per-student expenditures is 
provincial population decline; for example, in Japan's more economically 
depressed provinces, parents and their children ma)' leave for more affluent areas, 
but the public school system is not able to dismiss the teachers who were 
responsible for these children; the remaining children thus enjoy comparativeh' 
favourable access to their teachers. Centralized socialist nations also do well in 
terms of equal!) serving the various regions 

While the Japanese and socialist Governments are relativel)- more attentive 
to reaching out to the peripheiy. it can be argued that even the)- are deficient. The 
modem State, whatever the pattern, is ultimatel)- committed to serving the centre. 

The Role of the Community and NGOs 

Prior to the emergence of the State as the principal supplier of education, 
schools and other educational facilities and experiences were provided by local 
groups, religious groups, communities, educators and other non-govemmental 
entities and organizations As suggested above, these sponsors continue to be a 
major force in some national settings, especiall)- Africa, and it is like!)' that thev 
will become even more prominent as the EFA movement advances. The above 
discussion of the private sector provides an indication of the relative prevalence 
of these efforts at the cross-national level. Later, chapter five focuses on specific 
wa) s in which educational leaders can capitalize on the energ)- available in NGOs 
for improving the supph of education to under-served groups 
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III. The Demand for Education 

Economists treat demand as the price that consumers are willing to pay for 
a certain volume of goods or services. One important consideration is personal 
taste Demand for a particular service such as education competes with other 
demands. When the price of education is reasonable relative to the perceived 
benefit(s), children will go to school and will tr>’ to learn. 

Much of the technical anaK sis of demand focuses on aggregate demand, 
assuming a geographically broad-based market and perfect information. Many 
of the arguments summarized in this and in the previous chapter focus on the 
aggregate or national leveh for example, the Educational Impacts Model cited in 
chapter one draws on cross-national indicators. 

Most particularily in the case of education, however, it is important to go 
beN’Ond these aggregate comparisons and look ^Mthin nations. It can be argued 
that the educational market-place, particularly at the level of basic education, is 
a highly localized phenomenon. Children can only go a short distance from their 
homes to seek basic education, so even if they or their parents know of other 
schools some distance from home (which is unlikely), these are not relevant 
options. Even if the v have the required information and are physically able to go, 
they might find rules prohibiting them from attending. Further, the prices of the 
various options might be determined some distance awa>' by a faceless public 
authority' rather than by the local market. 

These contrasts to the free market are especially relevant in the rural and 
peripheral areas, where EFA is so problematic. It therefore takes a considerable 
leap of faith to rel>' on cross-national indicators when searching for a practical 
strategN for EFA . TTe rationale here for introducing the cross-national indicators 
IS that they allow for the illustration of a logical analysis that can then be pushed 
downwards within a particular national context to look at cross-regional contex- 
tual variation. While these indicators are chosen because of their impact on 
demand, it will also be evident that most are also related to supply. 

Cross-National Indicators of Demand 

Geography Possibly the most powerful force associated with strength of 
demand is national scale. In large nations, as mentioned before, those in rural 
areas some distance from the capital are most likely to be peripheral ized The 
example was given of the Indian subcontinent as something of an extreme case, 
with 67 3 per cent of rural young people aged 15-19 illiterate in 1 98 1 compared 
to 34 9 per cent of urban young people; in nearby Pakistan, the difference was 
even greater, at 82 6 versus 53 1 per cent (in Pakistan 92 7 per cent of rural 
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females 15-19 years old were illiterate),*^ Certainly physical distance from the 
centre is a critical determinant in peripheralization, but it is also often the case 
that large numbers of peripheralized can be found near the centre, in shanty 
towTis, towTiships, and urban ghettos. 

The larger the scale, the more effort that is required in terms of serial 
communication and transportation to link the centre with the periphery'. Admin- 
istrative modifications such as decentralization can ameliorate this condition, but 
the fact remains that large nations tend to do the poorest job in providing social 
services to their entire population. 

Aggravating national scale are a number of factors — including low 
population density — which make it difficult to reach sufficient numbers of people 
if standard approaches are used for the delivery' of educational services. 
Similarly, where a population is located on difficult terrain — on an island, or in 
a mountainous area or jungle that lacks roads, for example — these difficulties are 
compounded. 

Ethnicity. It is often the case that a particular national group is the 
primary' force in national Government; after all, the founding principle behind the 
current international order is the formation of States around particular nations. 

In a few nations, there is relatively little ethnic diversity'; cultural and 
religious barriers do not complicate the delivery' of educational services, nor do 
the\' affect the Government's will to provide these services to all. Modem mono- 
ethnic nations are a rarit>', however. 

Where a nation is composed of multiple ethnic groups, there are a variety 
of options for structuring relations that can be either mors or less inclusive. In 
most instances, however, it w ill be the case that one ethnic group is at the centre 
of power, while others are likely to be neglected -- or even worse. 

One aspect of ethnicity requiring special attention is language Even where 
there is ethnic diversit>', the delivery' of educational services can be eased b\ the 
command of a common language, as has come to be the case in many of the 
industrialized societies and in China and Indonesia. However, in other contexts, 
the various ethnic groups speak different languages. Educational services can 
either recognize and accomodate these differences or ignore them. 

Class. Modem States have typicalK' been formed through the realignment 
of class relations. In Europe, modem States were formed by' the urban 
bourgeoisie displacing mral landed elites, and the policies of these States thus 
came to favour the city' over the country*. In Japan, it can be argued that a mral 
and peripheral aristocratic subclass displaced an urban and central elite, which 
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explains whv the mcxlem Japanese State has demonstrated exceptional sensitivity 
in reaching out to the periphery'. Nevertheless, even in Japan it is found that the 
great universities are located in the leading cities, as are the most prestigious jobs 
In Russia, urban workers were at the forefront during the formation of the modem 
State, while in China, it was the peasant class; education in the former Soviet 
Union is thus relatively well developed in urban areas, whereas in China there is 
a periodic rejection of the urban intellectual class — better red than expert. In sum, 
modem education favours the pre-eminent class in the modem State. 



One particular class consideration is affluence. While class dominance 
influences the pattern of social services distribution, with increasing economic 
development it becomes possible for social services to be more equitably- 
distributed without sacrificing the interests of the dominant class. 

Population growth. Population growth is usually attributable to an in- 
crease in the number of children in a local area, w hether the growth derives from 
fertility or emigration. Much of the past discussion of population growth has 
tended to assert that it is detrimental to the provision of educational services and 
to development; public budgets w'ould have to be spread more thinly to 
accommodate increasing numbers . Such arguments have implicitly assumed that 
increased numbers are not associated with a rise in productivity- or public 
revenues . However, a growing body- of evidence suggests that population growth 
is usually- associated with other improvements in the quality- of life, sometimes 
providing the stimulus for these improvements and sometimes deriving stimulus 
from them. While population growth is viewed more sanguinely-, development 
experts have come to take a different view- of population decline, as this 
phenomenon often produces fundamental problems in the local economy , and 
also generally leads to an ageing of the population, w ith decreasing proportions 
of the adult population being able to work productively and increasing propor- 
tions seeking w elfare benefits (where available) In view of all this, development 
experts have m recent years begun to revise their views on the \nipact of 
population growth. (Sec table 2 for an indication of shifts in dependency ratios 
between 1970 and the year 2000.) 



IV. Educational Structure and Outcomes 

The demand for and supply of education can occur in a variety of settings 
As a prelude to analysing the interaction of these two contextual forces, it may 
be helpful to introduce the language commonly used for describing these settings 

Traditionally-, education was largely carried out in informal settings - the 
family, the community, the church or the mosque. The modem era has seen the 
creation of formal schools and school systems which, though organized in various 
ways, generally involve three or more levels. A very' preliminary' description of 



Table 2. "Young Age" (Ya), "School Age" (Sa), and "Old Age" (Oa) Dependency Ratios 

(Percentages) 
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structure includes a diagram of these levels; one of the most interesting may be 
found in the Handbook of Education published by Cameroon’s Ministry of 
Education, as it clearly illustrates the bilingual and bistructural system in place 
there (table 3). 



Table 3. Structure of Schooling in Cameroon 



Average 


Years of 


Anglophone 


Francophone 




age 


schooling 


system 


system 


Level 


26 


21 


Doctorate degree 


Doctorat 




25 
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22 
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16 
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Sourc*: Cameroon, Ministry of Education, Handbook of Education, (Yaounde, Cameroon). 
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In tabic 3, the educational structure foi English-speaking areas in Cameroon 
is shown on the left, while the structure for French-speaking areas appears on the 
right The area of the boxes for each le\'el is drawn to approximate the proportion 
of the respective age cohorts enrolled in the three levels — or w hat is referred to 
in other parts of this book as the enrolment ratio (see chapter three for a formal 
definition). The previous discussion of suppK’ and demand highlights several 
contextual features knowm to influence the enrolment ratio for the first or basic 
le\'cl of education. 

The Cameroon diagram illustrated in table 3 onl\' focuses on the formal 
structure of public education It would be possible to add preschool education 
as a level preceding basic education in this diagram, though preschool education 
in Cameroon is relati\ ely modest in scale and exists primarily in the large cities 
It should be noted, however, that in many countries this "new*' level is quite 
extensive. 

Supplementing the three-plus levels of formal education are both the non- 
foimal and the informal educational structures Non-formal basic education 
includes youth and adult education programmes aimed at providing specific skills 
that these target groups do not acquire through formal schooling. In some 
nations, these programmes are extensive and are provided by a variety of groups 

Another important development, especially in recent \ears, has been the 
gradual elaboration of informal education. For many decades, the newspaper has 
been an important means of informing people about various developments; after 
the Second World War this was supplemented by the radio, which can reach 
remote areas more easiK' and economicalK*. In recent years, television, movies, 
and videos have also come to assume an important educative role. These informal 
educational means are sometimes referred to as "third-channel** or multi- 
channel learning, and are said to have a considerable impact Indeed, a recent 
sun ey of Japanese young people suggests that this third channel may be more 
influential than either the first or the second channel (formal or non-formal 
education) — at least by the time young people reach adolescence 

National "structures** var\‘ wideK and m so many different wa\s, educa- 
tors lack a unified \ocabular\’ Later, some of these variations will be explored, 
but the focus here is on one element of the structure the basic level of formal 
education Several contextual factors that influence the relative enrolment of 
children at this level are considered Relative enrolment is measured by the 
enrolment ratio (the number of children enrolled over the total number of children 
in the 6- 1 2 age cohort), which can also be referred to as an outcome of this formal 
structure 
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V, “Quantifying” the Impact of Educational Context 

While the focus in this modem centuiy has been on realizing the ideal of 
Education for All. it is remarkable how limited the available official statistics are 
for measuring the progress made in realizing this ideal. One of the few wideh 
available statistics is the gross enrolment ratio, i.e.. the proportion of children in 
the primaiA' age group in a nation who attend primaiy schools, or the proportion 
of south in the secondaiy age group who attend secondaiy schools. In poorer 
countries, school enrolments are a fundamental concern. 

Table 4 below relates national differences in these proportions to several of 
the indicators of suppK' and demand discussed earlier. This table shows that 
equalits' in educational provision is affected bs' national income level, degree of 
urbanization, extent of population concentration, national scale, ethnic homoge- 
neity. government centralism, and es'en government tradition. 



Table 4. Cross-National Correlates of Enrolment Ratios, 985 



GNP per capita 
Population 
Population density 
Urbanization 
Ethnic complexity 
Centralized Government 
Centralized finance 
English tradition 
French tradition 



Primary enrolment 
ratio 



Secondary enrolment 
ratio 



.29 

16 

.10 

-.36 

-37 

-.20 

-.09 

-.30 



.67 

.04 

.20 

.81 

-.45 

-.53 

-.40 

-.04 

-.46 



Source- State University of New York at Buffalo, Center for Comparative and Global 
Studies in Education, "Poiitical impacts of education" (New York, 1994). 



VI. Changing the Context 

Improvements in the structuie and outcomes of education can often be 
facilitated h\ changes in context. From the above discussion a varied of 
important macro polic>- shifts have been identified, including changes in the level 
of funding for education (especially basic education), greater incorporation of the 
peripheral areas, more decentralization in the deliveiy of educational services, 
and the increased mobilization of the private sector. 

These macro changes, while of obvious importance and interest, ma>- seem 
beyond the reach of the front-line educators of UNICEF However, most of these 
macro changes are realh no more than a summation of many smaller actions 
which are often carried out in the field by the front-line educator. 

A recent UNICEF survey of strategies for girls' education (summarized in 
table 5) helps to illustrate the relationship between some of these smaller actions 




Table 5. Strategies for Promoting Female Education in the Developing Context 





Source: UNICEF, Learning for the 21st Century: Strategies for Female Education in the Middle East and North Africa (Amman, UNICEF-MENARO, 1994). 
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and the macro changes The table, which groups a number of grass-roots 
interventions in nine strategic areas, show s how each of these areas is linked to 
the suppK’ of and demand for education 

As has been indicated above, the geographic dispersion of schools w orks 
against eas\* access: the strategic response is the establishment of schools closer 
to local communities A shortage in the supph* of teachers limits the system's 
ability to serve children: increasing national budgctar\‘ allocations for teachers 
or de\ eloping new means for recruiting them can have an impact on enrolments. 
Rising affluence impro\ es access: converseh', lowering the cost to parents may 
also have a positive impact on access. The substantive chapters that follow 
contain a number of additional examples of small or micro actions that can 
produce macro results. 

VII. Donors as a Key Element in the Context 

An\ of the actors involved in the educational process can take the initiative 
to change the context. However, it is often the case that donors have a 
comparatwe ad\antage, for the\ are sufficienth' independent of local conditions 
to allow for an objecti\ e assessment of their requirements. At the same time, 
donors ha\ e sufficient resources to promote the types of small actions that are 
likeh’ to ha\e a critical impact. 

National Governments are also potential sources of innovation, but most of 
their resources tend to be conunitied to routine obligations such as school 
building, textbook production, and the remuneration of teachers. Most Govern- 
ments spend relativeh little on systematic research related to their educational 
s\ stems, and hence lack the critical insight needed. Donors can play a useful role 
in stimulating and funding new research and innovations that Governments, tied 
down b\- routine budget commitments, are unable to undertake. Communities and 
parents arc also potential sources of innovation, but in national settings where 
Governments have come to pla\ the dominant role in the supply of education, 
communiU groups and parents often disco\er that the\ lack a channel for 
expressing their preferences . The bureaucratic system closes the door on the local 
voice, and instead listens to orders from afar. Local groups ma\’ experience 
difficulty in communicating directh with their Go\'emments: however, by 
borrow mg the \ oice of donors the\’ ma\ be better able to speak to power, and in 
doing so bring new approaches to the educational endeavor 

UNICEF, as a catah zing agenc\ . will be challenged to find its particular 
role in each national context. In some settings, there will be a variet> of donors 
and other innovators providing the stimulus for new approaches. In such settings, 
UNICEF may seek to specialize its role, focusing primarily on education for the 
under-sen ed, or it ma\' seek to promote programmes beyond the formal s\ stem. 
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In other settings. UNICEF ma\ find that it occupies centre stage, and that it 
becomes more opportune to build strong partnerships to focus on the ftill array 
of educational services These choices will follow from a careful surve\ of eac 
national context and of the presence of other donors, local NGOs and institutions 
with an acti\e interest in promoting the EFA agenda 

UN ICEF is unique in its degree of responsn eness to contexts and situations, 
svnibohzed by the considerable stress UN ICEF field offices place on supporting 
and implementing National Programmes of Action (NPAs); as contexts var> 
widely. It IS essential to understand the specifics of a context when advancing a 
particular Programme. 



VIII. Conclusions 



This chapter has identified man> of the major elements in each context 
w hich influence educational improvement These contextual elements consist o 
the actors and the w avs thev interact to affect the demand for and the supply of 
educational services. The educational structure which LWICEF country 
programmes seek to influence derives from the intersection of this suppK and 

demand. 



In all national contexts, there is room for improvement in this structure 
through the NPAs In the final sections of this chapter, several appropriate' 
activities were introduced that could be used to alter the contextual factors of 
suppls and demand. In the chapters that follow, some of these interventions will 

be explored further. 
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Chapter Three 
COUNTRY PRIORITIES 

National policv makers and educators have developed an extensive vocabu- 
lar\- to describe and analyse the impact of educational systems. For example, a 
review of some 29 national plans of action identifies five genenc rationales for 
government support of education and 34 specific expected outcomes from 
educational systems (reported in table 6 below). 

This vocabular\- builds on several decades of cumulative experience in 
developing wa\s to forge links between the structures of educational s> stems and 
their outcomes (see the annex for a historical re\ iew). Strategic planning draws 
on this vocabular>- to identib.’ the outcomes that deserve highest prioriK in a 
particular national setting. 

The present chapter outlines some of the considerations that go into this 
priorih setting, with particular attention given to the following. 

• Laving out a rationale for focusing on the priorities that have an impact 
on basic education. 

• Suggesting a hierarchical logic among these priorities. 

• Identify ing practical indicators for these priorities that can be used in 
both a Comprehensive Education Analysis and an assessment of 
programmatic impact 

I. Thinking About Priorities 

Criteria for Identifying Priorities 

Importance and parsimony. As can be seen m table 6. many goals have 
been proposed bv planners and educators for national educational systems. All 
of these deserve consideration, but it would be impossible to include all of them 
in an NPA. as this would be too confusing. What is required is the identification 
of a reasonably parsimonious list of priorities which truly reflect the concerns of 
EFA and allow for well-focused efforts and the necessary resources so that 
measurable progress might be made tow ards the attainment of educational goals 

Preciseness It is important in this section to keep in mind the power of 
language Subtle biases in language have powerful effects One example is 
educational quality, a concept which entered the lexicon of educational planners 
in the 1960s as thev sought to devote more attention to what was happening m 
schools immediatelv . some administrators began to associate quality with what 
went into schools rather than what took place inside, they argued that the quality 
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Table 6. Summary of Rationales for Educational 
Expenditure in 29 Plans of Action 



Manpower development rationales 

Increase the possession of general skills relevant to development. 
Increase the possession of skills relevant to the modern sector. 

Provide agricultural development knowledge and skills. 

Provide rural development knowledge and skills. 

Increase the prospects for self-employment 
Extend literacy to increase productivity and innovation. 

Develop non-formal education programmes. 

Scx^ial equity rationales 

j Equalize educational opportunities and reduce regional disparities in 

j access 

i Reduce income inequalities 

: Reduce occupational differences among groups resulting from educational 

' imbalances 

i Provide basic education as a human right. 

Nation-building rationales 

! Develop and consolidate a national identity 

Promulgate a national language 
. Promulgate a national ideology 

I Promote self-sufficiency and self-reliance 

j Reduce cultural and psychological dependency 

i Strengthen local institutions 

; Develop individual potential fully. 

I Localize expatriate manpower 

; Ensure physical well-being and health 

Improving quality of schooling rationales 

i Improve educational quality through curriculum development 

! Improve quality through localizing examinations 

Improve teacher training 

i Improve in-service professional development 

j Improve resources available to teachers. 

I Enhance planning and research capabilities 

^ Increase private education standards 

j Improving efficiency of schooling rationales 

I Reduce drop-out rates 

j Reduce repetition rates 

I Increase enrolments 

; Improve cost-effectiveness of teacher training 

• Improve efficiency of plant utilization 



Source Keith Lewin, Angela Little, and Christopher Colclough./’Adjusting to the 1980s taking 
stock of educational expenditure.'* in IDRC, Financing Educational Development, the proceedings of 
an international seminar held in Mont Sainte Mane. Canada, from 1 9 to 21 May 1 982 (Canada IDRC 
1982) 
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problem derived from a shortage of funds, antiquated buildings and insufficient 
teachers. Principals and teachers vsere professionals and knew what to do, 
provided the\’ had the resources In man\’ countries, lowering the student-icacher 
ratio became a symbol of this quality argument. Subsequent research has 
indicated that such arguments were largely misguided; when gauged according 
to student learning achievement, a variation in the student-teacher ratio between 
15 to 1 and 45 to 1 yields at best a marginal difference in educational quality.' 

Another group sought to focus the quality discussion on the limited goal of 
academic achievement. This group acknowledged that schools had many 
purposes but that the best schools were those that focused on specific goals such 
as improving achievement scores It was argued that many educational goals 
were diffuse and beyond evaluation, while academic achievement was specific 
and could be evaluated using reliable tests Thus, it was proposed that qualit\ 
be equated with academic achievement. 

Both of these arguments ignore many of the concerns of parents and 
educators such as the need for a relevant education that teaches life skills or 
vocational skills or an education that develops moral and spiritual values. Many 
understand qualiK to include all of these objectives. \et the aforementioned 
arguments would.' in effect, lead to a more limited definition of this concept. A 
wa\' out of this linguistic morass is to settle on more precise concepts, rather than 
talking about educational quality, one should speak of academic achievement, the 
mastery of vocational skills, and the learning of values 

Similarh’ (as is noted below and in the annex), there are man\’ different 
notions of educational efficiency. Some focus on the speed of graduation, others 
on financial cost, and still others on meeting labour market needs. Again, it is 
important to develop a more specific list. 

Objectivity. It is important in setting priorities among the various goals to 
ha\e some means of determining progress Some of the priorities discussed above 
have been given considerable attention bv’ educators, so a number of means exist 
for judging or measuring this progress, including survevs and tests. Other 
priorities have received less attention or are simpK’ more intractable, so they may 
not be associated with widely accepted measures. Progress in convev ing values 
IS one example. What are the values a school is expected to convey'.' Can these 
be measured on the spot with a paper and pencil test or are more indirect measures 
preferable'' Just because these issues hav e not been resolved in the past does not 
mean thev' are bev ond resolution The question is whether or not there mav' be 
some objective wav of assessing progress 



(icnoV (il,tss,BaiT> McC'iau 
Calilomia, Sage Pubheattoas, 19X1 ) 
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Recent Proposals 

The World Bank recenth released *’Primar\' education", a major policy 
paper which focuses on three ke\' outcomes: 

• Low primary completion rates. In low-income countries fewer than 
two thirds of those who enrol in primar>' school complete the entire 
CNCle. This proportion has been declining in recent \ears. The 
principal school-related determinants of dropping out are poor learn- 
ing and repetition. On a\'erage, repetition rates in low - and middle- 
income countries arc two to five times higher than those in upper- 
middle- and high-income countries, with the highest repetition rates 
found in the lowest-income countries. 

• Low student achievement. Even children who complete primarv* 
school ha\e not learned the core skills commonh' specified in the 
national curriculum Students in low-income countries tend to 
perform poorly in terrp> of both national and international measures 
of cognitive performance in mathematics, science, and reading com- 
prehension Performance is poorest for tasks that require students to 
apph know ledge to new* problems 

• Inadequate enrolment Although most middle-income countries 
have achieved nearK universal primar\ enrolment, fewer than 75 per 
cent of school-age children in low-income countries (54 per cent 
w ilhout China and India) are enrolled in primar\' school This is the 
case even though places are a\ailable for 97 per cent (67 per cent 
without China and India). In half of the low-income countries, fewer 
than half of the school-age children are enrolled, and 68 per cent of 
developing countries have not attained their goal of universal primarv 
enrolment Most of those not in school are girls, rural children, and 
children of the poor and of minority groups 

This list, while a useful start, does have some problems First, it relegates 
issues of access to third place and then restricts equitv to this category, w hereas 
It can easilv be argued that equitv is a concern both in access and at later stages 
in the educational process Second, while achievement is giv en prominence in this 
list, the focus IS limited to achievement in the subjects of math, science and 
reading, nothing is said of life skills or vocational skills Finallv. the list 
completelv bvpasses the normativ e charter of primarv schools 



Marhuno I- I <»ckheod. Adn.um M V'crspimr. and as.socialcs suhsequenth published a supporting 
.maKsis entitled Impnninii h'Jucation m f kvc/opm\i i \>untrn s (Washington. 1) C . World Hank. 

m\) 

hrank Dali. “Ikusiw education as a t hi Id right the challenge o| iniplenientatiun.” m hw<u inti ( \-ntrc 
I A raper Series^ No 4 (Rorenee, I 'NICKF. 199.1) 
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Douglas Windham recently provided another influential examination of 
manv of these concepts. He makes a distinction between the outputs of 
educational s\ stems, which can be thought of as the intended accomplishments 
of schools, and the outcomes of education, which tend to be more temporalh’ 
distant and involve less certain accomplishments; according to Windham, 
• educational outcomes are determined by man\' other factors than the nature and 
quantiU of educational outputs, and the degree of determinacy of inputs to 
outputs is certainh- less than the determinac\- of outputs to inputs. ‘ The broad 

categories of accomplishments Windham places in these two groups are summa- 
rized in table 7 . 

Table 7. A Model of the Educational Process 

1 Inputs 

• Student characteristics 

• Teacher characteristics 

• Instructional materials 

• Facility characteristics 



Source. Doughts Windham. "Indicators ol educational efficiency". Fonwi/orAc/vanan^ Basic Education 
andittcrui.} (September 1991 ), p. 77. 

Windham s list is richer tlian the one proposed in tlie World Bank pohCA 
paper, for example, it specificalh' mentions improved manual skills as weli as 
attitudinal and bcha\ioural changes. However, a careful reading of Windham s 
list indicates an emphasis on what happens once children enter schools: his study 
thus has e\en less to sa>* about school access than does the World Bank paper. 



Douglas Windham. "Indicators ufeducational etliciencN Eonon for Advancing Basic Education and 
l.iterac\ (September 1991 ), p 77 



Process 

• Forms of instructional organization 

• Alternative technologies 



Outputs 

• Cognitive achievement 

• Improved manual skills 

• Attitudinal changes 

• Behavioural changes 



Outcomes 

• Employment 

• Earnings 

• Status 

• Attitudinal changes 

• Behavioural changes 
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Windham's central concern is developing a means for evaluating the 
economic efficiency of the various elements in the educational process. Thus, 
much of his discussion focuses on the considerations involved in developing and 
interpreting quantitative indicators of these elements. While his schema makes 
specific mention of attitudinal and behavioural change, his technical discussion 
skirts these topics. 

Of special interest is Windham's technical discussion of the equit>' issue. 
Equits . he observes, involves a subjective judgement about appropriateness or 
fairness in the distribution of a resource. It is possible to determine the relative 
equaliU in the distribution of all of the identifiable elements of the educational 
process, but this objective assessment will not necessariK' address the fairness 
issue Objective indicators can describe equalit>' in t: e distribution of resources, 
but until there is a consensus on the types of equalities that are considered fair, 
equity cannot be realized. 

Manyequitydiscussions focus on who gets into school: Windham proposes 
that this discussion extend to what happens in school. Do girls get the same access 
to textbooks as boys'.^ Are there as many teachers in the rural areas as in the urban 
areas’’ Similarly , do as many girls as boys complete school, and do they learn as 
much'.’ 

Towards a List of EFA-Relevant Priorities 

As can be seen, these various lists reflect the special concerns of the 
respective agencies and authors. EFA places strong emphasis on primary 
education: this includes a strong commitment to reaching the children of 
disadvantaged groups and providing them, preferably m a school environment, 
w ith the life skills that w ill enable them to surv ive in a changing world. EFA also 
seeks to foster an educational experience that strengthens local communities and 
respects indigenous cultures. In view of these commitments, a useful list of 
priorities to guide EFA-related strategic planning is provided in the following 
subsections. 

Equitable access of children to schools. Access stands at the top of the 
.EFA list. Never before has there been expressed such a consistent concern for 
girls, disadvantaged children, the homeless, street children, or children at risk 
Getting children into school can be view ed as a first step tow ards addressing many 
of their problems The aforementioned World Bank policy* paper speaks of 
“equitable access", suggesting that there is room for subjective judgements in 
the provision of access The United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child 
and the Education for All initiative reject any compromises. howe\er, access 
should be equal!)’ provided to all children, whatever their circumstances 
Equitable access rather than equal access connotes that moral determination 
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Relevance of the experiences in these schools. In recent discussions about 
priman education. UNICEF has proposed a special -skills for life" curriculum 
v\hich seeks to make the school a setting for learning skills that will have 
immediate applicabilit> in obtaining food and maintaining health. These 
objectives are here considered sufficiently important to receive at least as much 
prioritN as the standard academic curriculum of language skills and arithmetic 

Richness of schools in conveying local, national and global values. 
Relevant education is best conveyed in the language and with the s\ mbols that are 
most familiar to a child Another priority is therefore to develop an educational 
experience that reinforces learning local values and culture in a local language 
while at the same time striving to broaden a child s horizons to allow him to 
understand the world be> ond his immediate setting. 

The need for children to acquire the knowledge and skills emphasized 
in the teaching-learning process. Schools seek to help children b> broadening 
their mental and moral capabilities. It is not important that children make 
impressive scores on some abstract achievement test; it is important that all 
children who go to school significantK benefit from the experience by acquiring 
a set of skills with which to tackle the changes, chances and challenges of life. 

Equitable provision of schooling, taking full account of local circum- 
stances. The provision of effective schooling requires different resources in 
different circumstances. Remote areas and/or communities where parents are 
poorly educated require more attention than those at the centre. Equit\ means 
pro\ iding each setting with what it needs to enable children to achieve a master} 

of skills. 

Efficiency of schools and the school system in realizing these priorities 
Gwen the large number of children who are inadequatcK’ educated, there is no 
excuse for wasting resources Moreover, children will abandon schools if nothing 
IS going on. A concerted effort should be made to energize schools so that they 
can achieve these priorities as quickh as possible A reasonable level of 
expenditure is one aspect of efficiency, keeping in mind that different contexts and 
teaching-learning processes may require different levels of financial resources 

II. Is There a Hierarchy Among Priorities? 

Although the two recent studies discussed above provide their respective 
lists of priorities. the> sa> little about the relationships among these priorities In 
contrast, the discussions surrounding the global EF A initiative argue for attack- 
ing issues of access, equity, and rele\ ance first -- and taking up other issues in 
due course EFA proposals tend to be largely phrased in moralistic terms. Still. 
the> raise interesting questions What are the relationhips among priorities ’ 
Should some precede others’’ Must some precede others'.’ If so. why’’ Who 
should decide*^ 
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The Nature of Systems 

As a first step in try ing to answer the questions posed above, it is helpful to 
reflect on the nature of systems. A system implies an organic linkage of 
component elements Theorists of psy chological sy stems speak of various needs 
that are hierarchically linked; basic needs such as food and security have to be 
satisfied before intermediate and higher needs become germane. Similarly, 
economists posit a need for a certain degree of productivity in agriculture as a 
precondition for industrial economic growth. Presumably, then, the components 
of an educational system — including its outcomes -- will also have similar 
systemic links. 

Access as the fundamental priority. One link is benveen access and all 
other priorities. It is impossible to provide a relevant education or to ensure that 
young people achieve a mastery of various skills if these young people do not get 
to school. This obvious link is splashed throughout the World Declaration on 
Education for All; the first paragraph observes that "more than 100 million 
children, including at least 60 million girls, have no access to primary schooling”; 
the third article expands upon this theme, pointing out that greater access enables 
a school system to address gender, rural, ethnic and other disparities. 

Efficiency and access. In sy stems w here large numbers of children repeat 
grades, considerable teacher time is spent on attempting to help these children 
advance. This time is thus not available for new pupils, arid many may be turned 
away. Similarly, schools that devote time to children who repeat or drop out also 
spend other resources on these children. The need for teachers' time and other 
resources means that extra demands are made on limited school budgets Clearlv. 
improvements in efficiency w ill free up some of these resources so that they can 
be reallocated to other purposes. The acceptance of additional students is one 
promising alternative, and if full access has been achieved, it becomes possible 
to devote these resources to improvements in curriculum and instruction. 

Relevance and values in education as important priorities. It is apparent 
that both access and retention can be enhanced if parents and children see some 
utility in attending school Less clear are the features of schooling that promote 
a sense of worth In urban areas, it is apparomt that many children see primary- 
education as a stepping stone to higher levels, so value in their eyes is measured 
in terms of their success in the academic curriculum For many other children, 
however, an extended educational career is unlikely, and it may be that a sterile 
academic experience is not enough of an attraction There is a mounting body 
of evidence to suggest that these children will be drawn to schools to the extent 
that schools express local values and offer other relevant experiences. 

Learning acquisition as an organizing principle Schools should be 
purposeful organizations, seeking to convey specific skills, knowledge, and 
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attitudes to their pupils. Unfortunately, in some systems, schools are little more 
than places where teachers receive their pay. and little systematic attention is 
devoted to pupil learning; conditions in these schools are often difficult. It is 
particularly difficult to facilitate learning when educational goals are not 
specified. Thus, one common theme in current discussions about primar>- 
education is the establishment of clear learning goals, coupled with the develop- 
ment of some means for assessing the progress of pvpds in realizing these goals. 
Where educational goals are explicit, teachers find it easier to organize their 
work, and school managers have a basis for developing or purchasing instruc- 
tional materials and for evaluating the performance of schools. For some, 
assessment implies the development of national standards and a sophisticated 
examining process. However, less complex alternatives are possible and are 
likely to be preferable, as thc\ are less threatening to more marginal schools 

Learning acquisition versus efficiency. Wadi Haddad has highlighted the 
link between educational standards and efficiency.-^ Setting higher standards 
tends to result in an increase in repetition and drop-out rates. Lowering standards 
reduces these inefficiencies, though obviously the abandonment of standard 
destroys a major objective of schooling. 

In some educational s\stems, policy makers have a strong commitment to 
high standards, but tend to base their systems and expectations on the standards 
existing in some distant metropolitan country; schools are expected to teach in a 
metropolitan language, and children only advance if they pass exams designed in 
some far-off place. Within such systems, few children advance This arrange- 
ment leaves few children qualified for secondaiy or higher education, and so it 
becomes feasible to lavish generous funds on these advanced institutions. 
Clearly, however, the slavish attention to high (and foreign) standards means that 
many children are deprived of the opportunity to learn 

Over the past decade, a number of policy analysts have proposed assess- 
ment and even incentive schemes that focus on the masters* levels of children in 
the final vears of primary education Such schemes may have the beneficial effect 
of motivating school managers to bring all of their pupils up to the masters* level 
However, past experience suggests that these schemes mas' promote a different 
outcome; managers mas* deeide to fail their weaker students so that the 
performance of these students will not lower the schoofs aggregate score An 
excessive focus on masters*, particularly masters according to some external 
standard, may have unexpected consequences 



*' SS'adi 1 laddad "l-.ducalional and ccom^nic cIVccts of promotion and repetition practices'*. U arid Hunk 
Stuff l\orkin}> Paper .?/ 9 (Washington. DC.. World Bank. 1979). 

II C..V Somerset. "l Aannnation refomis the Kenya expenence". Education andlrainin^^ Department 
Discussion Paper Efm-i (W;i.shington, DC , World Bank. 19X7). 
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Both learning acquisition 'kid cfFiciency arc important priorities, and school 
SNStems will wish to strike a balance betivecn the two. Where s\stems have 
adequate knowledge of their success with respect to these competing goals, it 
becomes possible to develop a long-term strategy that leads to improvements in 
both East Asian schools are particularly noteworthy in this regard. In tliis part 
of the world, full access has been achieved and drop-out and repetition rates are 
virtually nil. Further, primaiy -level children in these two countries repeatedly 
outperform children from other nations in reputable international achievement 
tests. It should also be noted that student-teacher ratios tend to be higher in East 
Asia than in many of the developing and developed nations. In Japan, the average 
primaiA’ classroom has 39 students, and in Korea it has 45. Thanks to impressive 
pupil discipline and motivation, teachers are able to handle large numbers of 
students — another form of efficiency. Clearly it is possible to design educational 
approaches that are both highly efficient and achieve respectable learning targets . 

Teachers as a key factor in learning. During the early 1960s, in discussing 
the qualiU’ of education, C. E. Beeby proposed a link among several educational 
goals (summarized in table 8). 

For Beeby, the major determinant in the development of an educational 
system was the availability' and preparation of teachers. The teachers ' skills set 
limits on educational accomplishments. Beeby observed that within a large 
educational system, some schools might have more qualified teachers than others, 
and hence might accomplish more. 

In a thoughtful defence of traditional teaching, Gerald Guthrie observes that 
Bceby's stages capture the essence of much of the Western thinking that has 
guided recent teacher education reforms and interpretations of the failures of such 
reforms. These reforms have sought to shift teaching from the more traditional 
and formalistic mode towards a more liberal, student-centred method. Guthrie 
questions this thinking: 

Rather than concentrating on student learning as the 
criterion variable against which quality of teaching should 
he assessed, many innovations have taken teaching styles 
themselves as an end product. Several of the assumptions 
made about the relationship between teaching style and 
learning are open to the charge that they are insufficiently 
validated or that they are valid only in some . cultural 
context. 



C.K. Beeby. The Quality of h'ducaUtm {(S'dmhndgc. Massachusetts. Han'ard I ’nivcr.sity Prc.ss. 1966). 



* Gerald Guthrie, ’"ro the defense of traditional teaching in lesser developed countries." in: Val D. Ru.st 
and Per Dalin (cds,). Teacher.^ and Teaching in the Developing World (New York, Garland Publishing Inc , 
1990), p, 219. g(J 
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aesthetic life, as well as intellectual; closer relations 
with community; better buildings and equipment 
essential. 
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Focusing spccificalh’ on Bceby's typology, which Guthrie views as a good 
representation of these fallacies, he specificalN' charges that the logic of the stages 
IS circular. The criterion of judgement is culture-bound, the association of an 
ability to enquire with enquir\ -reiated teaching techniques is not a necessary' one, 
and attempts to have students learn higher-level cognitive skills may be inappro- 
priate to their level of intellectual development.-' Guthrie's comments certainly 
raise important questions about the specific systematic relationships proposed b>’ 
Beeby. 

Beeby also points to other developmental factors influencing schools, such 
as location, community wealth and cultural level: hypotheses related to some of 
these factors have been investigated by Stephen Heynemon and other research- 
ers 

Clearly, it is not onl\’ the resources available to schools but also the broader 
socio-economic setting that determines educational accomplishments. In the next 
chapters, the relationships of various resources to school accomplishments w ill 
be considered in more detail Here, it is sufficient for the present authors to concur 
with Beeb\’ and others that there do appear to be systematic relationships among 
the various goals or priorities. The sufficient accomplishment of basic-founda- 
tion priorities is a precondition for progress on higher-order priorities: educa- 
tional initiatix es that ignore this logic are likcK to suffer 

III. Is the Whole the Sum of the Parts? 

Another systemic issue concerns the relationships among the different 
actors in the educational system The language used for discussing priorities 
often tends to reflect the concerns of the national Government and the donors, who 
purport to speak for other actors — but do they? And just as important, do gains 
in these priorities have the same implications for actors at different levels? 

One way of illustrating this problem is to look at the question of student 
learning acquisition National planners focus on national averages in achieve- 
ment or on averages for local areas: however, these averages reflect a distribution 
of scores, with some individuals and/or groups doing well and others not so well 

'fhinking only about groups, it is possible for the same average to be 
achieved with man\ different kinds of distributions. One possibility would be 
to have similar means and distributions for each subgroup of interest, though the 
more common outcome is to have vastly different distributions In the United 
States, where such information is extensively examined, distributions var\‘ 



‘ Ibid., pp 221-222 



Stephen P Heynentan and W’llliant I A)xlev. "The ettect of priman -school quahts on achievement across 
t\\ent>-nme high- and low-income countries". ofSoaolo^' X8 (6). (June 198.1) 
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\videl\ among States, rural and urban groups, socio-economic classes, and racial 
and ethnic groups. Are tliere systemic links between or among these differences, 
and are they amenable to initiatives? There has been some experimentation in 
these areas, at least at the classroom level. Some teachers intentionally classify' 
their pupils into subgroups according to their presumed ability, while others 
prefer to ignore these differences or create mixed-ability groups. Establishing 
ability groups is justified on the premise that it enables children of different 
abilities to develop more naturally and at their own pace. These practices seem 
to work best for those in the high-ability groups, as they benefit from the 
competition with high-ability classmates. They do little for the low-ability 
groups, however; lacking the stimulation of high-ability classmates, the low- 
ability children make very slow progress. The net result is a widening of 
achievement disparities; high-ability students are able to make rapid progress, 
and the rest flounder. Achievement distribution stretches out, and the grade- 
adjusted mean score for all the students tends to drop. Thus, what is good for the 
bright individuals may not be good for all. 

It is possible that this same sy stemic outcome occurs when children of 
differential ability end up in stratified schools versus equal schools; unfortu- 
nately. there are few satisfactory studies on the matter Still, it is clear that great 
achievement disparities are evident among schools, particularly in urban areas, 
because bright students are allowed to select schools noted for enrolling bright 
students. As elite schools cream off the best students, other schools end up with 
the weaker half of tlie distribution, and this may affect their potential for doing 
a good job; they have lost their bright students, w ho are a vital addition to both 
the classrcK)m and the schcK)l climate. 

Access invites parallel mquiry . but the focus shifts now from the classroom 
to the community. In some communities, virtually no children go to school, and 
that IS viewed as acceptable. In others a few go, and that is a matter of choice. 
Ill still others, many go, so the rest feel the pressure to conform. The social 
pressure to increase access is primarily community-based. 

While large numbers of children in one community may go to school, it is 
possible to have an adjacent community where very few go. The two communities 
may have little interaction, and the second may feel no pressure to promote 
access However, it may be possible through a social campaign to heighten 
pressure m the second community for increased access. Studies of social 
contagion and diffusion have helped to create an understanding of the conditions 
that lead to the spread of the incidence of a phenomenon such as interest in a 
product or the contracting of a disease. Remarkably, in the field of education, 
such studies do not exist. Current educational approaches are so singularK 
focused on the individual child and his/her school that there is often a failure to 
give thoughtful consideration to the broader social context. 

( 
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IV. How Are Outcomes and Priorities Measured? 

In making decisions about what to emphasize in an educational programme. 
It IS important to understand the current state of education. 

Quantitative and qualitative indicators . Both qualitative and quantitative 
infonnation prove valuable in de\ eloping a picture Quantitative information has 
the supposed merit of being more reliable, and of allowing for more precise 
comparisons; of course, sometimes the numbers are falsified or are based on less- 
than-cxplicit assumptions that ma\ mislead the analyst. 

Limited availability of indicators. In terms of the several priorities 
discussed above, indicators have thus far only been extensively developed for 
two. access and efficienc\-. For each priority, there are several choices. A 
number of these indicators are routinely collected by virtualK’ all of the education 
ministries throughout the world, and can be used for cross-national comparisons; 
others are mainh- collected for in-countiy comparisons. For other priorities the 
indicators are less numerous, though in particular national settings there is likely 
to be useful information available. 

The horizontal dimension. The process of collecting information on 
educational performance begins at either the school or the household level, so 
these data can be used to examine the impact of the system at various levels : Docs 
It benefit individual children, communities, regions, and the nation ’ Much 
international discussion (including the analysis presented in the next section) 
focuses on performance at the national level, but even in nations that have 
impressive average levels of performance there ma\ be certain areas w ith sub-par 
performance. Therefore, in the development of national programmes, it is 
important to go beneath the surface to examine education's impact on the full 
range of actors involved 

The following is a re\ lew of some of the standard indicators. More detailed 
discussions of indicators are available elsewhere, along with proposals for their 
s\ stematic development b\ national ministries 

Access 

It has been proposed here that equal access is the fundamental priority Most 
educational systems collect considerable detailed quantitative data related to this 
concept Selected cross-national indicators of access are having a powerful 
influence on the strategic planning of donors, including that of UNICEF 



Douglas Wmdhatn. Indicators of Educational Effectiveness and Efficiency (Paris. I'NKSCO - 
International In.stituto for Kducational Planning. 1989). and Douglas Windham and D W Chapman. The 
Evaluation of Educational EtUuency C 'onstramts. Issues and Policies (Greenwich. Connecticut. JAI Press 
1990). 
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For primar\- level students, two 



Gross enrolment rate 



aggregate indicators tend to 

Total enrolment at the 

primars’ level 

Population aged 6-12 



be relied on: 



Net enrolment rate 



Enrolment of those aged 6- 1 2 

at the primary’ level 

Population aged 6-12 



The values for the first indicator are usualh’ higher than those for the second, as 

manv primar^Mevel children are above the • ■ mtended- ■ age because th^^^^ 

late or are repeating. A third indicator is sometimes added when looking at 



secondar>’ education: 



Total enrolment rate 



Enrolment of those aged a-b at 

all levels 

Population aged a-b 



In contrast to the indicators for virtually all of the other priorities that ™ll 
be discussed, access indicators require information on both the children w o 
make it to school and those who do not make it. The data on children in schoo 
can be supplied b%- a national ministry from its school census or b> a nationa 
statistics bureau from a survey of parents and children. However^e data on all 
children of the relevant age necessarily come from the census. Thus, for all ot 
the access indicators, two different calculations are possible: one '"volves date 
exclusiveh- provided from the national census, while the second includes 
education' ministn- data in the numerator and national census dato in the 
denominator. In virtually every' situation where the two calculations have been 
compared, the first calculation has provided lower numbers. 

It might be inferred from this finding (i.e., the census-ministry data 
disparities) that there are systematic incentives to encourap inflation m t e 
statistics reported by education ministries. School officials may 
enrolment numbers in order to look good to their superiors. It is difficult to 
determine how pervasiveor serious this bias is . However, knowing that 
encourages healthy scepticism about official educational statistics that arc 
uncorrotoraled by second sources; all of the other indicators drscussed be rut 
come exclusively from education ministry surveys. Box 7 provides an evaluation 
of the applicability of such data in Eg\pt. 
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Box 7 

The Relevance of Egyptian Data on the Access and Quality 
of Primary Education 

Although the Ministry of Education (MOE) has developed an exten- 
sive national database on education (collected from school records), a 
recent study has concluded that reliable enrolment ratios, especially by sex 
and region, are not available, mostly because of a deficient demographic 
database. In particular, in calculating net enrolment ratios, the MOE data 
on pupils by age introduce an additional element of error. This makes it 
difficult to monitor the extent of universality of primary education or to plan 
for complete access to primary education. In addition, analysing the 
determinants of access to education requires special surveys, and these are 
rare. 

A data set derived from a large labour-market study carried out in 
1988 (Fergany, 1991) was utilized to chart access to primary education in 
a number of regions of the country, differentiating between rural and urban 
areas and between villages and hamlets in the countryside. The estimates 
of school attendance ratios for the age group 6-11 produced two major 
conclusions; 

• Low school attendance levels are far more characteristic of rural 
areas: Upper Egypt as a whole ranks first, and the hamlets of Upper 
Egypt second. 

• The largest discrepancy in school attendance ratios among the 
regions considered is found in school attendance for girls. 

A very approximate index of gross enrolment by governorate and by 
gender was also considered. The index expresses the relative pattern of 
gross enrolment in governorates by relating the number of pupils In primary 
education (according to MOE statistics) for the school year 1991/1992 to 
total population, assuming equal rates of population growth across gover- 
norates since the 1986 census. Unfortunately, this index does not provide 
a breakdown according to rural/urban residence, let alone a differentiation 
between villages and hamlets, and it is limited to enrolment in MOE schools 
only. The border governorates are excluded due to their small population 
size, a factor which tends to exacerbate existing errors. 

Though not originally designed for the purpose, the same 1 988 data 
set was used to investigate determinants of access to education in the age 
group 6-1 1 . Among the socio-economic factors considered in this analysis, 
child labour - particularly work outside the household - is the most serious 
impediment to universal school attendance. Girls are clearly at a disadvan- 
tage, especially in the rural areas of Upper Egypt and the West Delta 
governorates. The levels of education in the household and in the local 
community are major determinants of school attendance; by comparison, 
the economic levels of the household and of the community are relatively 
unimportant factors. 
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There is hardly any solid information available on the quality of the 
output of primary education, much less its determinants. 

Currently, the available information on pupil achievement is based 
on standard examination results which generally fail to reflect the “real" 
output of education in terms of actual knowledge and the skills imparted to 
pupils. 

Source: UNICEF, “A survey of access to primary education and acquisition of 
basic literacy skills in three govemorates of Egypt" (Cairo. UNICEF. 1994). 



Efficiency 

Efficiency is another area for which a wide variety of indicators have been 
dev eloped. Conventional indicators, draw ing on the engineering model, broadly 
focus on the amount of wasted time pupils spend in school, with waste defined 
as any time away from steady progression from admission to the completion of 
a course In recent years, various financial indicators have also been proposed. 
A major limitation of efficiency indicators is the paucity of data, this is especially 
the case for financial indicators, so they will not even be discussed here 

Internal efficiency indicators are built on information about enrolments, 
repeaters and drop-outs from repeated school surveys . In the best situations, this 
information can be summarized in a cohort flow diagram (as presented in chapter 
one). However, there are problems: many systems do not routinely collect or 
process data on an annual basis, so it is difficult to complete the diagram, and 
these diagrams assume that children stay put, and that once they drop out they 
stay out The truth, however, is that children move among schools and "drop 

in , so the diagrams can lead to measurement distortions. These distortions 

have less of an impact at the higher (e g., national and provincial) levels of 
aggregation, but the effect is considerable at low er levels such as the local school 
district or school. Three widely accepted efficiency indicators are described 
below 

• Repeaters as a percentage of total enrolment. This can be computed 
with information from a single school survey 

• The number of years required to produce a graduate. With bold 

assumptions, this also can be computed w ith information from a single 
school survey, but most analysts prefer data from at least Uvo 
sequential years in order to verify- the number of drop-outs. 

Kmoslo Cuadra. "Indicators of student How rates in lIondura.s an itssessnient of an alternative 
methodology," HRIIX'rES Resaunh Report Senes Xo r, (Cambridge, Mitssaehusetts. H.arvard Institute for 
IntcnwtionAl Development. DeccmlKr 19X9). 
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• The percentage of the primary cohort reaching the terminal grade. 

Again, estimates can be made from a single school survey, but a better 
estimate is obtained with time-series data. 

There is a wealth of literature on efficiency indicators that identifies a great 
varieu of the more complicated indicators: the major limitation is the qualiU' of 
available data. As noted earlier, these indicators are relatively more reliable at 
a highly aggregated level, but less so at the school level, due to children's 
movement among schools and to drop-ins. Still, it is useful to compute these 
indicators at the school and district levels and to examine distribution patterns. 

Learning Acquisition 

Many of the recent policy discussions have focused on "actual learning 
and outcome Schools have always sought to determine how much children 
learn by administering various forms of tests In all schools, teachers carry* out 
periodic classroom tests and adjust their teaching according!) . 

In some school systems, the teachers are also required to administer tests 
developed at the provincial or national level . However, questions inevitabK' arise 
about the reliability and utilit)* of these tests, particularly relative to their high 
costs. These questions are particularly apropos for the primary' level, where 
young people ha\ e little experience with testing and where so many other factors 
can influence their performance. Still, many nations do require primary school 
graduates to take leaving exams: in Sri Lanka these test results are used as a basis 
for awarding scholarships to needy students who wish to continue in school 
Where tests are available, they ma\* be used for comparisons between and among 
districts or even schools. Thailand is one nation that uses the results of a uniform 
national test to monitor educational performance. The technicians dealing with 
Thailand s highK advanced management information system can compute 
results at any level of aggregation from the nation to the school. Districts (and 
even schools) whose test results slip are required to explain their shortcomings, 
and the responsible officers in districts or schools with a repeatedly weak 
performance may be subject to disciplinary* action 

While Thailand relies on national tests. Indonesia has developed provincial- 
level tests There is a strong sense of cultural difference among the provinces, so 
a common national test is not considered appropriate; however, the local testing 



\\\»rld C\»nfcicnccon Idiicalion lor All (WCI'.I'A). held m Jomlien. Iliailand. from 5 to 9 March 1990- 
l\'orUUh\ laratum on h'ducuUtm for All (Ncu York. Inter* Ageiicv Commission I NDP VNKSC(.) I ‘NICKF 
World Hank), article A, 19X9 

Christopher \V Wheeler and others. "Polics initiatises to inipro\ e priniai*\ school quality in lliailand 
an essa\ on implementation, constraints, ;uid (Opportunities for educational improsement". HfWX }f\S Ki'xcarch 
Report Scncx Xo (Cambridge. Ma.ssachusyil,s^ {l;u-vard Institute lor International Development. 19X9) 
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groups draw on a nationwide item bank in developing their distinctive local tests. 
At one point Japan used a national test for primar\'-level students, but later 
abandoned it out of fear that it was stimulating excessive competition and leading 
teachers to favour their best pupils at the expense of the rest. 

The above clearly illustrates that educators differ widely on the appropri- 
ateness of measuring the acquisition or masten.' of the intended curriculum by 
relying on an external test. Recent donor discussions have urged an expansion 
of external tests, and have even proposed the development of international tests 
so that nations and donors can compare the performance of national systems. 
Indeed, some third-world countries have alread\’ participated in certain interna- 
tional tests, and the results are interesting. 

Relevance 

Achie\'cment tests necessarih’ reflect an assumption of educational hierar- 
ch\’: the tester knows what the pupil needs to know . and uses the test to determine 
how well the pupil has performed in comphing with the tester's prescription. 
Relevance assumes that the pupil (or his/her parent) understands what should be 
learned Most discussions of relevance are ad hoc. pointing to simple examples 
of irrele\ ant curricular materials (children are asked to spell tram when they have 
never seen one. or to describe a flower that does not grow in their area) - or the 
discussions make hierarchical judgements that children need certain skills for if 
the>' are to do well . 

Participaton.' approaches to education seek to flatten the hierarchy, to turn 
directly to parents and children to disco\'cr what they seek through education. 
Perhaps the best approach is through face-to-face meetings that \ ield findings 
specific to each and even.' school. However, other approaches of a more 
quantitative nature could be attempted, such as marketing siiixeys or even the 
inclusion in periodic national censuses of simple questions about the relevance of 
local education. Tabulations of these rele\ ance questions at the district le\el 
w ould help to show w Inch areas had education that fit the clients needs and w hich 
did not. These results could become the basis for special action in areas where 
there is discontent. 

Equality 

In the present discussion of priorities, a sharp distinction between equahU 
and equit\’ has been drawn Equaht\ can be objectivcK’ assessed with various 
indicators of dispersion (which will be introduced in this section), whereas equit\ 
--which implies a judgement concerning relative fairness -- cannot bcobjecti\cl> 
assessed Still, at the very minimum, it can be posited that incquit\’ occurs where 
inequaht> is obsen cd Focusing on inequalit> is especially important in the carh’ 
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years of socialization, for the inequities introduced at this stage have the most 
lasting effect. Equal access is the first consideration here (see below). 

Gender differences. A straightforward approach to determining the 
relative gender equalit>' of access involves comparingeither total or net enrolment 
ratios computed by gender. Gender-specific enrolment ratios are beginning to 
become available for most nations. Inequality' is most striking in selected 
countries in Sub-Saharan Africa, South Asia, and the Middle East. 

Because the numbers of girls and boys arc close to equal in most popula- 
tions, a simpler measure which relies only on school census data is often used, and 
is computed as follows: 

^ Number of girls x 2 

Gender equality ^ 

Total enrolments 

Values close to 1 indicate reasonable gender equality' in access. Knowing 
that girls are nearly as likely as boys to enter school, but also expecting that they 
may experience discrimination or parental objections once they begin attending, 
one comes to recognize the importance of computing separate indicators for each 
grade level. 

It is of particular concern if the indicators begin to diverge in the early years, 
for this means many girls are failing to gain sufficient schooling even to achieve 
literacy. Further refinements might focus on comparisons of drop-outs and 
repetitions of grade levels by gender; are the schools tougher on cither of the 
gender groups? Figure Vlll shows the results of a cross-regional analysis for 
Middle Eastern countries of the proportion of girls still unreached by the primary 
education systems in 17 countries. 

Regional and ethnic/racial differences. In large educational systems, it is 
common for Governments to collect and publish statistics similar to those 
described above for other social and geographic categories. The most common 
breakdown is by province or State, and sometimes the statistics are also broken 
down into urban and rural classifications. In countries where ethnic/racial 
categories are a focus of policy, breakdowns may also be established w^ithin these 
categories . The more refined the categories, the more possible it is to learn about 
inequalities in access. 

Equality of opportunity. It is possible to focus on aspects of the 
educational process other than equality of access, ranging from equality- in the 
provision of inputs to equality in achievement results. D. Nielsen and H.C.A. 
Somerset, for example, have conducted a careful e.xamination of the distribution 
of school teachers in Indonesia, focusing on inter-provincial, inter-district and 
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Figure Vill. Primary Education Indicators for the Middle East and 
North Africa Region 

PERCENTAGE OF SChOOL-AGE FEMALES LER OUT OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 1994 
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lower-level disparities.” Descriptive statistics such as the Gini coefficient prove 
useful in summarizing these distributions. 

In the early stages of educational expansion, educational leaders sought to 
improve ecjuality in the provision of educational resources, arguing that it w’as up 
to individual pupils to take maximum advantage of these opportunities: those 
who tried would succeed. In more recent years, educators have become 
increasingly aware that individuals are not equally equipped with either the will 
or the ability to strive; some reformers have thus proposed that equality of 
opportunity' should be equated with equality' in the masteiy of the curriculum as 
measured m skill and achievement tests. Comparative measures of the standard 
deviation in achievement scores in classes, schools, or districts are helpful in 
addressuig these issues. 

Equality and Equity 

Equit>', as has been noted, involves a judgement about the appropriateness 
or fairness of the provision of educational opportunities It is one thing to observe 
an unequal distribution, it is quite another matter to decide what is a fair 
distnbution. 

” D. Niolscn and H C /V Somerset. "Primars' teachers in Indonesia: supply, distrihution. and professional 
development*' (mimeo), (December 1992). 
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The issue of teacher distribution provides a useful anaKsis. The Indonesia 
example mentioned above indicates that children in different schools have 
differential access to teachers. Those in certain urban schools have the greatest 
access, while those in certain remote schools are deprived in this respect. What 
IS the preferred distribution -- to achieve perfect equalitx' among schools in the 
ratio of students to teachers? This ib what the official formulas in fact prescribe. 
If the regulations are followed, is equity- achieved'.’ Some would sa\ that it is 
necessarx to go beyond the official formulas. These formulas only deal with the 
children in schools, but what about those who are not in schools? A more 
equitable approach might be to establish ratios of the total number of school-aged 
\outh in a local area (the potential demand for education) to the supply of 
teachers It could even be argued that the sxstem should make up for the historical 
pattern of discrimination b\ providing even more teachers to deprived areas than 
might be implied b\’ a straight ratio of teachers to student population. Deciding 
on an indicator of equity is clearly a subjective matter. 

V. Conclusion: The Implications of Different Priorities 

Recent studies of educational effectiveness have tended to narrow the 
discussion towards equating what happens in schools with the total educational 
effort, and tow ards elevating the single priority of educational achievement to a 
high plateau of concern. Education is concerned with much more than cognitive 
achiex ement. and much education occurs outside schools It may be convenient 
for the researcher to narrow the debate, but this would tend to reduce the 
likelihood that other important questions — i .e.. those that are of major interest 
to the other actors involved in the educational effort — would receive adequate 
attention The new commitment to EFA. w ith its strong commitment to universal 
access, should remind all those concerned of the need to broaden their understand- 
ing of educational effectiveness 
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Chapter Four 

COMPONENTS OF EDUCATIONAL INITIATIVES 

This chapter will first identify kc\ components of educational initiatives, 
and then propose procedures for combining these components in effective 
initiatives. 



I. Some Assumptions 



Initiatives as Packages 

Figure IX introduces a model of the educational sv stem in which various 
inputs are processed to produce the outputs discussed in the previous chapter. 
This diagram illustrates how a considerable variet>- of components combine to 
constitute the educational process, and also how a number of different offices 
ma> have responsibilitv’ for these components: a mayor may make decisions 
regarding which children to send to which schools; a central textbook publisher 
ma> produce and deliver textbooks; a ministiy of education may hire and deploy 
teachers; and a ministry of finance mav pa> their salaries. The diverse origins 
of these components must be taken into account when designing different 
initiatives 

A major purpose of this chapter is to introduce a schema for classifying the 
various components. Because they- originate in different places, it is quite 
common to propose educational initiatives that focus on specific components 
such as school construction, teacher training, or curriculum reform. This 
approach of focusing on a single component is simpler to manage -- and 
sometimes it works; how ever, cumulative evidence suggests that a multi-pronged 
approach is more likely to make a difference. For example. Verspoor a:;d Leno, 
in a review of World Bank efforts to improve teaching, conclude that projects 
focusing exclusively on single components (e g , teacher training, curriculum or 
textbooks alone) are far less likely to be successful than projects which link these 
and other components in a package. 

In the early 1960s, a group of South-East Asian educators collaborated to 
develop iMPACT. " one of the most ambitious packages produced in recent 
decades. " These educators, anticipating rapid population growth and a shortage 
of trained teachers and financial resources, sought to design a new strategy for 



" \driaa., \ orspoor and J I .. I --nc. "Impr.n mg teaching a key to successful c-ducational ch;mge les.son.s 
from World H.mk expenence". a paper pre;a.-nted at lire Annual IMTFC Sc-mmar. held in Bah. Indonesia, m 
Octolier 19X6 

" William K. Cummings. /.o« ■( Vi.rt /'nimio Eilm nUon: Implementing an Innovation in .S'lv Sations 
(( )tta\va. Canada. IDRC, 1986) 



Figure iX. A Model of Effective Schooling 
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delivering primary' education that would be less costly and less dependent on 
classroom teachers. The package consisted of three sets of components. 

(1) Personnel 

• An instructional supervisor (in place of the conventional teacher) 
capable of managing up to 200 primarv' school students. 

• Community members, enlisted on a voluntary basis, to provide 
instruction (particularly life skills). 

• Primarv' school graduates, provided with modest pay, to give courses 
in reading and other academic subjects. 

• Parents, to take responsibility for motivating their children and 
monitoring the latter's progress. 

(2) Instructional materials 

• Modular instructional materials, many of them self-instructional, to 
allow children to proceed at their own pace. 

• Instructional radio programme sessions, to supplement written mate- 
rials. 

(3) Instructional organization 

• Self-paced learning as the primarv' mode, with individual instruction 
taking place under the guidance of tutors and the instmctional 
supervisor. Where appropriate, this mode could be supplemented with 
group sessions. 

• A simplification of organizational procedures, with no specific age- 
entiy reejuirement for the community' centre, few set class periods 
during the first day, no prescribed schedule for completing modules, 
and no individual grades maintained other than a record of completed 
modules. 

The different components of this initiative were designed to be interrelated. 
Facilitating self-learning, the innovative instructional materials required a new 
kind of teacher - an instructional manager or supervisor vyho had special skills 
in managing modules as well as in coordinating the efforts of various assistants 
in the instructional process. When the several components were jointly imple- 
mented, this initiative had a favourable impact, radically lowering costs at the 
same time. However, weaknesses m particular components (especially in the 
design and/or supplv' of instructional materials) limited its overall effectiveness. 
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Generally, simpler interventions — i.e., those that are unidimensional, not 
small or low-cost -- are easier to accomplish.^*’ However, one of the great 
development dilemmas is that simpler inter\'entions are less likely to make a 
difference. Therefore, when starting a new project, it is usually preferable to 
develop a package of initiatives. 

Context and Priorities Shape Packages 

Different contexts and priorities will lead to the development of different 
packages. The IMPACT example described above was originally conceived for 
areas with rapid population growth and a projected shortage of teachers, with the 
objective of expanding access under different circumstances. Eventually, the 
initiative was introduced in six countries, resulting in remarkably different 
outcomes in terms of both the details included in the package and the educational 
impact of the initiative. Some of the details of these differences are summarized 
in tabic 9. 

The differences evolved in two stages. At first, local educators in each 
nation heard about the original IMPACT idea and decided to adapt it to their local 
circumstances. During this stage, several countries modified the concept to 
adjust it to local priorities and contexts. For example, in Indonesia and Malaysia 
the relative success of the econom\’ led to an expansion of the educational budget, 
so there was less need to lower unit costs. In Indonesia, a firm national 
commitment to adult literac\- led educators to think of IMPACT as a means both 
for reaching children and for serving youths and adults w'ho had never completed 
their primary education. 

Once the educators had experimented w ith the national protot>pes, in five 
of the six cases they sought to diffuse these prototypes to new schools and areas. 
The initiative was abandoned only in Jamaica due to an initial stage of 
disappointment. Of particular importance in influencing the impact of the 
initiative w as the structure of the existing educational system in each country: 
more formal, bureaucratized systems were more resistant; nations experiencing 
financial stress were slow est to alter budgetary lines that might accommodate the 
less costly but nevertheless different financial demands of the initiative; and 
nations whose leadership was characterized by enthusiasm and continuity' tended 
to best promote and support the initiative. 

The IMPACT example illustrates how a new initiative often consists of a 
package that includes several components, how it is not a policy option in the 



Iliis qualification is critical. Kdward Schumacher and others have ettbetively illustrated that "small is 
beautiful" /Vppropriate technology is generally superior to higli technolog\’; however, appropriate technolog)' 
is usually not simple. It in\ ol\ es multiple components that have been carefully integrated according to prevailing 
conditions w ithin the local context. 



Table 9. A Comparison of the Initial National Prototypes of IMPACT 
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classical sense but rather an alternative to the conventional approach, and how 
its characteristics are likely to evolve over time. 

Imitation of Established Packages versus Starting Anew 

One way of developing packages is to look at those which have alreads been 
tested such as IMPACT, BRAC, Escuela Nueva. and ZFNTECH; the following 
pages contain a brief introduction to several of these tested packages. While there 
is considerable value in studying these established packages, there are a number 
of reasons wh\' they should not be strictl>’ imitated: 

• These packages may be culturally specific. 

• Circumstances are likely to var\’ so w idely that it may be necessary' to 
develop distinctive packages. 

• Greater collective pride is likely to emerge when the initiative is locally 
developed. 

This chapter is based on the assumption that new packages are better. Still, 
some elements of a package ma\' alreads' be in place, while others may need to 
be added. What is important is to be clear on all the essential elements and how 
they fit together. 

The Myth of Policy Options 

In both social and educational planning it is fashionable to talk about policy 
options, or in other words, the specification of several alternative courses of 
action to solve a problem, with each choice mvolving different components, 
implications and costs. Although the language of policy options originated in the 
arenas of macroeconomic and political planning, it has gradually been utilized in 
the applied field of human development. For example, a preventive strategy for 
family planning might focus on education, w hile another might emphasize one or 
more of several contraceptive options, each with its respective cost and efificac>' 
level Still other strategies ma\' combine both elements 

In the IMPACT example, however, reformers in each national context 
ended up proposing a single option to replace the prevailing system, tried it out, 
and then modified it accordingly 

In view of the glamour surrounding the notion of policy options, one might 
question the advisabiliK of this monotonous approach Is it not preferable to 
come up with a richer array of options'^ It nia\' in fact be preferable, but perhaps 
not possible. An inspection of what arc sometimes called policy options reveals 
that many of them are too general to be of any value to UNICEF Programme 
Officers, while others arc bogus. Two examples are given below. 
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in a recently completed World Bank review of education in Asia, Jcc-Ping 
Tan and Alain Mingat propose three policy options: (1) increasing aggregate 
spending on education: (2) freeing up resources for primar>' ^ucation; and (3) 
improving access and retention rates in primaiy education.^ While Tan and 
Mingat introduce these actions as options, they are really one-dimensional 
recommendations. In their discussion of increased aggregate spending on 
education, the authors stick smgle-mindedl\’ to the benefits of increased spending 
and do not seriousl>’ review alternative options such as voluntar>’ schools or low- 
cost educational technologies. 

Indeed, man>- of the so-called polic\- options ~ particularh' those presented 
by economists -- are of this nature: a Government which is doing x should do>^. 
This proposition represents an ultimatum rather than an option. The first and 
second recommendations above would most likel>- be identified m a Comprehen- 
sive Education Analysis, but it should be obvious that thc>- require high-level 
government initiative and fall outside of the scope of initiative of a UNICEF 
Programme Officer. FinalK . it should be noted that the third recommendation 
was alread\' described m chapter three as a priorit>- rather than a policy option. 

Another example is Mary Anderson s well-known anal\ sis of access to 
education.’*' Anderson first identifies a number of barriers to access such as 
inadequate space, excessive distance, high cost, insufficient teachers, and 
inappropriate curriculum; she then outlines polic\- options to address each of 
these barriers (see table 10). A few of the proposed options seem highly 
impractical, however, and may be offered so that the author can maintain a 
semblance of s\ mmetr>- For instance, to address the problem of inappropriate 
curriculum. Anderson suggests either adjusting the curriculum or inducing 
parents to accept the inappropriate curriculum. The point here is not to criticize 
Anderson's thoughtful paper, but rather to point out that sometimes there ma>- be 
only one option, and there is no need to complicate matters by enumerating other 
alternatives unworthy of serious consideration 

Once a diagnosis of the disparities and their causes has been made, options 
for removing access barriers become clear, and an effective policy package can 
be devised The language of polic\- options has so captured the imagination of 
educators that those who are unable to propose a range of options for addressing 



'■ Joo.Ping Tan and Alain Mingat. Educon.m ,n . bui .1 < Van/aini/.w Study ol ( osl und htnunemK 
(Wa-shington I) C . World Bank. 1992) While mi.s1 of the options probed in this studs are maero-les el and do 
not have elear implications lor the improvement of primars education, an interesting exception 
teacher ratio The aiithois note that several Asian ssstems base relativ ely high student- eacher ratios well as 
high internal elTiciency and ma.sters Hiev propose that greater attention be given to the .Asian approach to school 

tind classroum inanaf.cment. 

Mars n .Anderson. 'Tolies options for impros mg access to education." horum lurAdv.m. mg ««.«< 
l-dui alum and I ( June 199 1 ). pp t-handll 
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some pressing problem sometimes feel inadequate. Do such educators lack 
imagination? Arc they poorly informed? Possibly — but it mas’ also be that they 
work w ithin a set of real-life constraints that armchair planners in the big cities 
ne\er see. They know that whatever the\ propose must also be liked by the 
communities where the option(s) will be launched, and that their budgets and 
skills are limited. In view of all this, their planning is frequently carried out 
through a series of discussions with those who are going to be involved. Often 
the situation they face is so peculiar or complex that (at least initially) their 
thoughtftil group comes up with only one sound initiative. Or it may be that the 
consensual process leads to a focus on one approach that all can agree on, so that 
other options are relegated to the waste-basket. That first cut might be launched 
as a pilot project, to be modified and diversified as the innovators become more 
familiar with the context. This approach to change is sometimes called '•rolling 
planning ', in the sense that progressive interaction with the field suggests 
various modifications or options (options a I 'experience rather than a priori) that 
fit the context. 



II. A Taxonomy of Components 

When educational plaimers are thinking of developing a package or even 
launching a more limited initiative with a single component such as school 
lunches or the distribution of free textbooks, it is useftil to have a schema of group 
components and to indicate their relationship. 

In this case, an analogx- to a nutritionist can be made. In planning meals for 
clients, nutritionists seek to offer a balanced diet by choosing items from the 
several established food groups. Selections within each group are somewhat 
‘ ‘opiional . influenced by relative cost, availability’ and people s tastes -- but ^ 
effective diet is not possible without the full range of groups. The nutritionist s 
work is facilitated by the long-established taxonomy of food groups. 

Past efforts. The field of education could use a schema similar to the 
nutritionist s food groups. Several have been proposed; perhaps the most famous 
is Benjamin Bloom s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, which relates 
various elements of the curriculum to intended cognitive, behavioural and 
attitudinal outcomes. Most of these schemata cover only a limited part of the 
overall educational endea\or, however In their recent studies of primary 
education. Lockheed and Verspoor and Windham provide more comprehensive 
schemata, as summarized in tabic 1 1 
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Table 1 1 . Major Components of Primary Education 
Identified in Recent Studies 



Lockheed and Verspoor 


Windham 


Family 

Health and nutrition 
Preschool experience 


Student 


Curriculum 


Facilities 


Materials 


Alternative technologies 
Instructional materials and equipment 


instructional time 


Use of teacher's and student's time 


Teaching 

Education system management 


Forms of instructional organization 



Sources: Marlaine E. Ixx:kheed. Adriaan M. \'erspoor. and associates , improving Primary Education m 
Developing ( 'ountnes (Washington, D.C,. World Bank, 1991); Douglas Windham, Indicators of Educational 
Effectiveness and Efficiency (Paris. I'XESCO - International Institute for Educational Flanning, 1989); and 
Douglas W'indham and D.W'. Chapman. The Evaluation of Educational Efficiency: ( 'onstraints. Issues and 
Policies (Greenwich. Connecticut. JAJ Press. 1990). 



As can be seen in the tabic above, there is a modest degree of overlap in these 
lists Lockheed and Verspoor, who primarily concentrate on components shown 
to have a measurable impact on student achievement, place greater emphasis on 
student entry' characteristics and the instructional process; as school facilities 
have no measurable effect, they arc not included in the list. Windham, who is 
concerned with the development of statistical indicators that can be reliably 
collected b\' school systems, places more emphasis on tangible components such 
as facilities and materials. Both lists do converge in the specification of certain 
inputs from the community and from the established authorities, and on the 
d\namics of the school and classroom processes. 

While merging the two lists brings one closer to the groups of components 
identified in figure IX. neither list provides much detail that might be included 
under the components' respective headings. Various other lists have been 
consulted, though all of them have certain shortcomings deriving from the 
compilers' limited perspectives 



An inductive approach. In order to develop a more comprehensive list of 
educational components, the present authors decided to engage in an inductive 
approach First, a group of six senior educators with experience in all the major 
regions of the world was formed. With the assistance of several researchers, this 
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group compiled a list of nearly 200 primary education initiatives that had been 
launched in the third world since the mid-1960s and that were well regarded. 
After examining each one of these initiatives, it was possible for the group to 
establish a list of 67 key elements. 

The elements were grouped in various ways, finall>' evolving into eight 
major groups (see table 12); the selection of the groups was in part shaped by 
proposals relating to the components featured in table 11. The pupil-family- 
community group is presented first (in the view of the present authors) as the 
foundation of all education. At the very least, the family and community provide 
pupils for the formal educational system; in some settings, the pupil is well-^, 
has attended kindergarten, and has access to community learning activities after 
school. Where these components are not prevalent, they may become the focus 
of new initiatives. 

The next several groups focus on inputs normally provided by those who 
establish schools — inputs such as buildings and facilities, teachers, curriculum, 
and instructional materials. The schema then identifies t\vo process areas: 
instructional methods and management-supervision. Finally, issues of fii^ce 
are addressed. This grouping conforms to the basic input-proccss-output logic 
common to most current educational taxonomies. 

An additional consideration in establishing the eight groups was their rough 
correspondence to the major divisions and sections in many education ministries. 
Looking, for example, at the organization of the Japanese Ministry of Education 
one finds that it has respective divisions or sections for facilities planning and 
facilities aid, personnel, teacher training, curriculum planning, textbooks, other 
learning resources, school inspection, and budgeting and accounting. These 
government offices correspond to all of the major groupings in the proposed 
schema (with the exception of the pupil-family-community category). It is not 
uncommon for government officials to ignore community’ relations, but in the 
schema proposed here it is the first major group, as it is believed (by the present 
authors, among others) to provide the foundation for effective education. 

This inductive exercise yielded a rich t\vo-level taxonomy of educational 
components. It is suggested here that virtually any component the reader has ever 
considered for primary education is located in one or another of the groupings or 
subgroupings that constitute this taxonomy. 

The SHARE database. The schema described above has been used in the 
development of a user-friendly database which includes the aforementioned 
reports on various initiatives and the related research that examines their efficacy. 

Thisdatabase, described in moredetailelsewhere,mayproveofuse to Programme 

Officers in planning initiatives (sec table 12). 







Table 12. SHARE Goal-Policy Framework 
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The database consists of concise abstracts of reports and research findings 
for several hundred initiatives that have been launched around the world, and it 
is being continuousK' augmented with new’ abstracts. Each abstract is classified 
according to two main considerations: (a) the major educational components 
packaged in the initiative; and (b) the priorities or goals addressed, which are 
drawn from a list of five priorities that closeK’ correspond to the UNICEF 
priorities discussed in chapter 3, and include access, quality (master\'), values 
education, external efficiencj’ (relevance), and internal efficiency. 

III. Comparing Groups of Components 

One concern in designing educational endeavors is gaining some sense of the 
relative benefits and costs of different interventions. This concern requires some 
preliminaPk’ comments about the groups. 

Benefits . The SNStemic nature of education means that an>- given component 
is likel\’ to have multiple effects. Moreover, much that happens in education is 
related to factors which exist outside schools and which lie beyond the control of 
school personnel. 

Despite the openness of the education system, it is possible to advance some 
tentative generalizations about the components. For example, drawing on the 
above taxonom\’ and database, the aforementioned group of six educators was 
able to cross-classify’ each initiative in terms of both its constituent components 
and the impact of these components on the several priorities. This cross- 
classification was. of course, complicated b\’ the fact that most of the initiatives 
were packages that had to be entered under each of the components they included. 
AdditionalK , many initiatives were designed to satisfy’ more than one priority, 
again, the intiative received a new entry for each priority. There was thus 
extensive double counting, and while there were only 200 initiatives, the database 
contained nearly 1,000 entries. 

Table 13 presents a summaiA’ of the cross-classification of components by 
priorities. While the data have been aggregated here at the group level, the 
original tabulation was made at the level of specific components. Several 
interesting conclusions emerge from this latter tabulation. 

• Effective initiatives involve components from all of the groups, so it 
would be wrong to draw extreme conclusions - for example, that 
curriculum or facilities are not important components in the improve- 
ment of primary education. All of the major groupings are important. 
The hard evidence on what works seems to contradict Lxsekheed and 
Verspoor's position that facility and curriculum reform are ''dead 
ends' ' It ma\’ just be that benefits vaiy according to the priorities and 
the context 
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Table 13. The Priorities with the Strongest 
Links to the Eight Policy Groups 



Policy groups 


Priorities 


Community 


Access 

Relevance 


Facilities 


Access 


Teachers 


All 


Curriculum 


Relevance 

Values 

Learning 


Materials 


Learning 


''athods 


Learning 

Values 

Internal efficiency 


Management 


Learning 

Internal efficiency 


Finance 


Access 



Source: SHARK. Project Abel Hanard Institute for International 
Development (HIID). (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1992). 



• Most initiatives consist of packages that are spread over several 
groups, so it cannot be said that any particular group is critical for 
realizing a certain priority. 

• While no policy group is ovcrridingly important or the sole means to 
addressing specific priorities, according to the literature available 
through SHARE, teachers and curriculum are the heart of the matter 
because they have the broadest impact. The other components fit in 
more specialized ways. 

Costs. There have been many attempts at developing a taxonomy of 
educational components, but each of them has been found wanting in some 
respect - undoubtedly revealing the complexity of the educational enterprise. 
One advantage of the schema presented here is that it reflects, at least to some 
degree, the way educational systems are organized, which allows something to be 
said about the relative cost of drawing components from the respective groups. 

Many ministries report expenditures by categories similar to those in the 
schema presented here, so in a given national context it is possible to find out how 
much is spent on teachers, textbooks, and other components. Unfortunately, 
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because these data are not wideK' available, they will not be discussed here in 
detail Suffice it to sa\ that the major expenditure category in most national 
settings is teachers' salaries, w ith buildings and facilities a distant second and all 
others recei\'ing onl>’ modest allocations. 

What is known about expenditures is discouraging Teachers' salaries tend 
to be lucked into an established scale, as most of them are on fixed-salaiy 
schedules. However, as the IMPACT example indicates, there exist many wa\ s 
to change the teachers' role. thereb> (presumably) making it less costh . 

Textbooks, in contrast, constitute a low-cost area. One teacher's cost is 
equal to at least 50 textbooks — but usualh more. In spite of this, most 
Go\ emments spend little on textbooks, and current amounts are e\ en decreasing 
Along with textbooks, there are many other promising options for learning 
technologies. For example, as Lockheed points out, radio is both relative!)’ 
inexpensi\ e and effect! \'e When carry ing out an e\'aluation, it is just as important 
to look at the impact: it ma\ make sense to spend a considerable amount of mone\ 
on a particular input if it is going to make a critical difference 

Remembering the horizontal dimension Much of the information 
a\ ailable on schools deri\cs from statistical a\'cragcs relating to large numbers 
of schools or to schools w ith fa\ ourable circumstances Howe\ er, it is known 
that the conditions faced b\’ remote schools on the peripheiy of man\ societies 
ma\ be \ astly different from these average situations Remote schools ma\ not 
ha\ e buildings, or the\‘ ma\ ha\ e exceptionalh’ high student-teacher ratios, and 
their principals (who usualK teach a full load as well) ma\ lack formal training 
in school management It ma\ be the case, as the literature seems to suggest, that 
the addition of new facilities or e\ en teachers ma> not make that much of a 
difference to an ordinary school, but these resources ma> be critical for schools 
111 remote areas Tliereforc, as new imtiatwes arc thought of. it is alwa\s 
important to recognize that in \ lew of the biases in past data collection, w hat is 
known ma> not be the best guide to what should be done 

IV, Conclusions 

In terms of w hat goes in or w hat comes out. there are tw o dt rections to follow 
in discussing imtiatw es 

Main of the recent eft'orts (Windham. Lockheed and Verspoor) focus on 
what comes out, differences in their relatn e emphasis on access and learning lead 
to the differences in the initiatn es highlighted abo\ e In focusing on what comes 
out. these discussions tend to assume that what goes in is uim ersally obtainable 
Howe\er. an approach that pa\s equal attention to what goes in is likeK to be 
more sensitive to the av ailability of these inputs 
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It can also be said that most of the recent polic\' volumes have minimized 
the importance of context. They tend to move straight to the silver bullets 
without giving much attention to whether particular components fit a particular 
coneext. There are great differences in the various areas within a communit>- 
structure — e.g., matrilineal versus patrilineal social organization; tight, extended 
families versus nuclear units; and small landowner settings versus plantations. 
Each of these contexts opens up different possibilities and introduces unique 
constraints on the t\pes of educational initiatives that can be undertaken. There 
will be an attempt in the following chapters, as different "policy options'' arc 
explored, to anal\ se how these relate to different contexts. 

What is proposed here is to look more carefiilK at the various components 
and relate them rather loosel>' to their expected impact. The next chapters will 
therefore review what is known about the components as a background for the 
concluding chapters, which will in turn consider how* to put them together. 
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Chapter Five 

POLICIES TO IMPROVE ACCESS AND EQUITY 

More than 100 million children, including at least 60 
million girls, have no access to primary schooling. 

Pro\'iding opportunities for all children to acquire basic learning skills is the 
most urgent task of EFA. The World Declaration on Education for All states that 
"basic education services of quality should be expanded, and consistent mea- 
sures must be taken to reduce disparities". The strategic planning framework 
introduced in earlier chapters is a useful tool for addressing this challenge. 

I. Sharpening the Focus 

The Context of the Access Challenge 

The record of new States in developing modem educational s\ stems, and 
especialK’ in extending these educational ser\'ices to the peripher\', has been 
checkered. Factors such as inadequate resources, ethnic rivaliA’. linguistic 
differences, inhospitable geograph>' and lax government polic>" often account for 
the failure to promote access (see chapter two). Table 14 lists those countries 
which are particularly poor in promoting access to education in general, as well 
as those w here there are large gender differences in access. It should be noted that 
most of these countries are in South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa. 

A recent UNICEF-sponsored anaK sis of education in Africa proposed an 
initial breakdown of national enrolments into three groupings, as mentioned 
before To reiterate. '"Group A represents the group of countries with net 
enrolment rates below .>() per cent. B those with net enrolment rates above 50 but 
below 70 per cent, and C those with net enrolment above 70 per cent. ' Further 
breakdowns w ithin these groups might take account of administrative and other 
contextual features The main thrust of the UNICEF analysis is to propose 
different " packets" of refomis for the respective groups, with the first group 
receding the most complete packet 
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World Hank. 1000) 
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Table 14. Countries with the Lowest Gross Enrolment Ratios (GERs) 
and the Largest Gender Gaps in First-Level Education (circa 1988) 



The 10 countries with the lowest GERs 


Male GER 


Female GER 


Somalia 


20 


10 


Mail 


29 


17 


Bhutan 


31 


20 


Afghanistan 


33 


17 


Niger 


38 


21 


Burkina Faso 


41 


24 


Guinea 


42 


19 


Liberia 


43 


24 


Ethiopia 


44 


28 


Sudan 


48 


41 


The 10 countries with the largest gender gaps 


Male GER 


Female GER 


Former Yemen Arab Republic 


140 


42 


1 Nepal 


112 


57 


Togo 


124 


78 


Chad 


73 


29 


Benin 


83 


43 


Guinea-Bissau 


69 


37 


Central African Republic 


83 


41 


India 


114 


83 


Morocco 


80 


53 


Gambia 

1 


75 


48 



Xfmft V I ’NICl'.l'''. StraU'}^ie\ to l^nwuftf ( rirl.\ ' l-.'Jia iitu>n I*oln tcs and I'n)^rammas That li’ork ( New 
York. I'NICKK. 1991) 



Countries in Group A (see box X) tend to be characterized by all the factors 
that ha\e been identified in the present cross-national re\ ie\\. whereas those in 
Groups B and C are general!) characterized b\ onl\ one or two 

Supply or Demand? 

Among the different factors known to influence access, some are said to 
ha\ e a greater impact on the suppK of education, w hile others ha\ e a greater 
impact on the demand. For example. Governments experience greater difficulty 
in supplying schools to rural areas. particularK where the population is highly 
dispersed Similarly. Go\ ernments w ith modest or shrinking educational budgets 
are unlikeK to have funds for the construction of new schools or the recruitment 
of teachers 
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Box S 

Pakistan: A Good Example of a Type-A Country 

Pakistan is a large country with a population that is widely dispersed 
- particularly in the Sind and Baluchistan provinces. Over 85 per cent of 
the people live in rural settings, and significant numbers live in the relatively 
rugged terrain of the Hindu Kush and Himalaya foothills or in theSind desert. 
Islam is the religion of most Pakistanis, and is recognized as the State 
religion. In rural areas, the practice of Islam often leads to a sharp 
separation in gender roles, and places a number of obstacles in the vray of 
young girls attending schools or of single women taking up teaching 
assignments. Women are expected to marry early and produce large 
families: the population growth rate exceeds 3 per cent annually. 

Despite the common bond of Islam, the nation is composed of 
numerous tribal ethnic groups that have long-standing rivalries. To some 
degree these rivalries are politically contained through a federal system of 
Government which allows considerable autonomy to local governments, 
but the capacities of the respective areas for generating revenue vary. 
Additionally, the most rural and backward have the weakest tax base and 
hence the lowest capacity for developing basic education. The central 
Government tends to be dominated by the numerically more dominant 
Punjabis, who do not always promote policies that favour other groups. 
Perhaps the most pressing concern of the central Government has been the 
strengthening of national defence against the presumed threat from India 
(and until recently from the communist Government in Afghanistan); with 
over half the central Government’s budget going for defence, relatively little 
is left for education. 

Source: UNICEF, "Pakistan situation analysis" (Islamabad, UNICEF). 



Myron Weiner, in his study of access to education in India, notes how 
indifferent government policy ma\’ also be responsible for inadequate supph'. 
Weiner illustrates this with quotes from interviews he conducted with ke> 
government officials. An important senior official working on the National 
Policy for Education makes the following observation: 

/ fhink that by and lar^e the people of India want their 
children to he educated, so we do not need coercive power 
to send their children to school. Besides, what right do we 
have to compel parents to send children to schools that arc 
not worth much. The teachers aren t any good. Often they 
don t even appear at the .school. IVe must first provide the 
country with .schools that are worth .something. Right now 
our schools are trash. 
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Similarly, the Director of the National Institute of Public Cooperation and 
Child Development argues: 

Look at the tribal children, for example They have a 
tradition of learning crafts at home But once w put them 
into school they won 7 go hack to their own culture to learn 
their crafts. This new culture we teach in the schools has 
given them n othing. They can 7 even get a Job as a peon. 

The problem is that the schools pull the children out of their 
own culture. ... If these low-income people had a chance, 
they would send their children to school to get degrees 
rather than learn the family craft. But that woidd be a 
mistake because then we woidd have more educated unem- 
ployed. Schools just add to the ranks of the unemployed. 

On the demand side, there arc factors such as the rural agricultural 
cconom\ . which is characterized by a high valuation of child labour bv families 
and a degree of uncertaintv about the benefits of schooling, a low rate of economic 
growth which leaves much of the population with little disposable income, and 
cultural norms that may lead families to withhold girls from schools. Where 
parents are reluctant to send their children to schools, it is not uncommon, as 
Chitra Naik observes, for school officials to selfishly support this parental 
indifference: 

The majority o f these children (children from tribal and 
poor, rural families) evade the compulsion laws simply by 
enrolling in a nearby primary school, with hardly any 
intention to attend. The teachers u.sually connive at this 
stratagem since it is convenient for them to .show large 
enrollments on paper and actually have a small attendance 
in class. This enables them to send to the ' 'higher authori- 
ties" good reports on the spread o f primary education, 
while their routine teaching load remains light. Such an 
arrangement is mutually convenient for everyone con- 
cerned. I.C.. the children, parents, teachers and even educa- 
tion offices where the ' 'coverage ' ‘ shown by enrollment 
statistics matters for the preparation of progress reports. 

The names of a few non-attending children are struck off the 
attendance register ever)' now and then, thus satisfying the 
given regulation by token 'The inadequate communication 
facilities in the tribal and rural areas prevent adequate 



** M>Ton Wcincr. (//>. at . pp. 57 and 76 
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personal supervision and lead to dependence on reports 
which cannot he easily verified. 

Generally, countries in Groups B and C of the UNICEF schema —especially 
those in the latter group - suffer from a demand problem: they have the schools, 
or at least the resources to provide them, but they have not worked out an 
approach that motivates the children to attend In developing a national strategy , 
it is important to stress initiatives that fit the national context. In other w'ords. a 
full package mav be required for countries in Group A, while for countries in 
Groups B and C the package might need to be more targeted. As a variety of 
specific initiatives that are known to influence access are review'cd here, one will 
want to keep in mind their potential impact on both supply and demand. 

Regional Variation 

Of course, national rates encompass much internal variation. As noted 
earlier, enrolment rates are comparativeN' low in India as a w'hole, but are very' 
high in the State of Kerala (nearly all children enrol in ihe primary' grades, and 
88 per cent of the age cohort are enrolled in secondary’ schools, so Kerala has a 
literacy' rate of 70.4 per cent, or twice the national average). 

The situation in India is paralleled in other nations. In Indonesia, enrolment 
in the primary' cycle of basic education is close to 100 per cent in every province, 
but at the junior secondary' level the enrolment rate varies from 36.5 per cent in 
West Java to 81.9 per cent in Bali.-^-^ There are thus not only rural-urban 
distinctions within nations, but also important regional differences that require 
examination. In a single country’, some provinces may' require type-A ap- 
proaches, while others, such as Kerala or Bali, fall into the ty pe-B or type-C 
category'. 

Access Options 

As is the case with all the priorities one might consider, a wide range of 
innovations can be mobilized to improve access and equity'. It is know'n from the 
previous chapter that the innovations that have proven most successful in 
enhancing access tend to involve the following: 

• The construction of new’ facilities. 

• Inducements to attract and retain capable teachers. 

Chilra Naik, ”.*Vn action-re.scarch project on universal primar> education”, Indian Institute ofEduca^ 
turn liulletin 2 ( 1 98 1 ). pp. 1 1 58 

M\Ton Weiner, op. cit., p 175. 

Indonesian Ministry of I*;ducation and Culture, Centre for Informatics, Educational Indicators 
Indonesia, (Jakarta, Centre for Informatics. 1990). 

* 
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• Greater communit\' involvement 

• More sensitive management. 

• Increased financing for priman education, including new support 
from both Government and parents, 

lnno\ations focusing on facilities and teachers primarily alter the supply 
side, whereas innovations in the latter groups, focusing on questions of 
organization and sponsorship, can influence both suppK' and demand. In the 
sections below . each of these groups of options will be presented in some detail. 



II. Facilities 

New school buildings. In Group A countries, one of the most important 
constraints to access is the lack of school buildings. For example, there arc no 
school facilities within a 50-kilometre radius in some rural areas in Yemen and 
Sudan, though there are children residing more or less permanently in these areas: 
nor are there an\* alternate public facilities for education. Under these circum- 
stances. illiterac\ is inevitable 

In areas where there are no schools, the classic solution is to build new 
schools Some Go\ emments ha\ e sufficient information on how many children 
li\ e in \ arious areas and the number of established schools to make estimates 
about the number of required facilities While public school facilities mav not be 
a\ailable. in some of these areas there may be mosques or other communiK 
structures. In Pakistan, the wide prevalence of mosques, even in the most remote 
places, has encouraged the de\elopment of a mosque school programme involv- 
ing the construction of modest additions to mosques so that children can come for 
basic education (see box 9) The authoriU* of the local imam is relied upon to 
attract the children, and sometimes ho may even take responsibilitv for teaching 
them. 



Location of schools Simple formulas may lead to estimates about the 
number of required schools, but locating them is a more complex matter In the 
late I96()s. when Indonesia began to address its access problem with a major 
school-building project know n as sckolah inprcs. the early decisions on school 
location were entmsted to officials from the President's office. Seeking to 
enhance the President's prestige, these officials began to place the new inpres 
schools m the central areas of each \ illage The\ gave little consideration to the 
location of existing schools, w Inch w ere often no more than 200 metres aw a\' 
Parents gladly sent their children to the President's schools, and the existing 
schcx)ls were emptied Access was not affected 
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Box 9 

Mosque Schools 

Many parents have concerns for both the physical and the moral 
safety of their daughters in formal school environments, and the travel 
required to locations outside the home village compounds those fears. 
Using the local mosque as a school has been a solution which is attractive 
to parents. Ittakes into account distance, space and cost by utilizing existing 
facilities which are found In every village. The reduction oftravel to and from 
home Is a major benefit to girls whose attendance Is more affected by this 
factor than boys. The utilization of a religious setting in combination with 
the presence of an imam as a co-teacher addresses the safety needs of girls 
and the concerns of parents. In Bangladesh, Sudan, Mali and Pakistan, the 
Governments have supported the accreditation of these schools by intro- 
ducing secular school curricula and trained teachers to supplement the 
religious education. 

Source: M. Anderson. "Policy options for effectively addressing problems of 
educational access" (mimeo). Project BRIDGES. Harvard Institute for International 
Development, Harvard University/United States Agency for International Development 
(Cambridge. Massachusetts, December 1990). 



A variet>- of procedures are available for planning school location more 
effectively (see box 10). The simplest procedures involve the mapping of existing 
schools and the identification of areas where schools appear relativeK' scarce; 
areas or zones may be specified, taking into account the location of residences, 
the degree of mobility (i e., roads) and the obstacles imposed by rivers and 
mountains. More sensitive techniques build on this objective information 
through consultation with local officials and communitv' leaders The underK ing 
principle is to build schools where the people are. 

School design and scale. Centrally planned programmes for building 
schools have often begun w ith the premise that a commitment to a common school 
design is the most efficient approach. If all locations get an identical school, the 
centre' s supply task is simplified; send out 10 beams, four bags of cement, 1 20 
desks, and so on; or if the case merits, double the order 

Much has been said and written about the most practical school design At 
one time. UNESCO promoted the • half-wall school" design, pointing out that 
It was stable and provided protection against desert storms and monsoon rams 
while also providing adequate \ entilation and natural lighting 
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Box 10 

Choosing School Locations 

There are excellent aids to assist in the planning of school locations 
(e.g., Gould, 1978; Hallak, 1977), However, there is a scarcity of aidsto help 
in obtaining sites on which to locate buildings. Most work on location 
planning or school mapping has focused on how to locate schools to 
respond most effectively to the distribution of potential students. 

Cost is undoubtedly a major factor in the selection of sites for 
schools. Land costs are a major contributor, but preparation costs may also 
be high — for example, when the land has an unsuitable subsoil and is 
subject to flooding. 

A second factor is the access of the client population to schools. The 
problem is most serious for primary grades and in rural areas where 
students are widely scattered. Time and mode of travel to school have been 
shown to affect regularity of attendance (for both teachers and students); 
they have an indirect effect on the amount of learning. 

Recommended distances and time durations vary according to the 
urban or rural nature of the site, age and gender of the students, and level 
of violence. A current rule of thumb is that no child should have to walk more 
than 1.5 kilometres to reach a primary school. 

When land is not available for schools, educational planners have 
shown great ingenuity in redesigning programmes and buildings. In crowded 
urban areas, schools can be built vertically, that is, with multiple floors. 
Playgrounds can be located on roofs, or in central areas accessible by 
transport. Similarly, workshops and laboratories can be concentrated in 
school clusters in rural areas (Cummings, 1992). 

$ourc 0 : William K. Cummings, G.B. Gunawardena, and James H. Williams, 
•The implementation of management reforms: the case of Sri Lanka”, BRIDGES 
Research Report Series No. 11 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Institute for 
Interrational Development, February 1992). 



While the one best design" has its merits, many of the remote locations 
that arc most in need of school buildings may have special requirements. The 
number of children attending schools in these areas is often relatively low. Many 
pedagogical responses are suggested for such a circumstance. For example, 
children might be admitted only every' second year so as to expand the size of 
entering and continuing classes. Boarding schools might be constructed, so that 
children from greater distances can attend . Perhaps the most common approach, 
however, is the small school, with children of several grades sitting in a common 
classroom with movable partitions; the advantages and disadvantages of this 
approach are listed below. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of Multi-Grade Classrooms 

C. Thomas and C. Shaw relate the following advantages of multi-grade 
classrooms: 

• They constitute an efficient means of providing basic education in 
sparsely populated areas 

• The\’ are an efficient means of utilizing scarce educational inputs such 
as trained teachers, classrooms, and materials. 

• Multi-grade students can attain higher achievement levels than single- 
grade students, especially in math, language and sciences 

• Maintaining rural schools is important in building village identic and 
cultural awareness. 

• Multi-grade schools can benefit girls b>' expanding available school 
spaces and by helping to ensure that schools are located closer to home. 

• Students 'ieam to learn" and ’'learn to teach" through independent 
inquiry' and peer tutoring. 

• Individual students and teachers develop a strong relationship over 
time, which in turn helps the teacher assess students and adopt 
appropriate teaching strategies. 

• Students benefit from the unique multi-age and peer socialization 
patterns existing in multi-grade classes. 

• The stigma associated with repetit '^n is removed. 

The same authors note the following disadvantages of multi-grade class- 
rooms: 

• Student achievement may fall if programmes are not supported b> the 
required resources and teachers are not properly trained. 

• Demands on teachers' time and organizational capabilities arc high, so 
they need special training and materials to perform their jobs effec- 
tively. 

• Students ma>’ receive less individual attention and must often work 
indepcndentK’ 



Christopher I'homas and Christopher Shaw. "Issues in Uie development of mulli-grade schools" (di aft ). 
(Washington, D C., W^orld Bank. September 1992) 
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Educational systems that decide on the small-school, multi-grade option 
should support it with a variety of interrelated policies in areas such as finance, 
instructional materials, and teacher training They must also develop an 
approach for constructing special buildings for small schools, possiblv setting up 
only two or three classrooms where new pedagogical styles are carried out. The 
climate in these remote areas ma\- be exceptionally severe, necessitating other 
modifications. Finally, it may be important to provide accommodations for the 
teachers, as they may not come from the local area. In such cases, the “one best 
design would be inappropriate. 

Di\ ersit\' of school design should receive especially high priont\ in Group 
B and C countries. In these countries, children who live in the central and more 
densely populated areas are well served; the major remaining challenge is to 
reach out to the special communities in remote areas to provide them with 
meaningful opportunities. 

Controlling cost and ensuring quality CentralK initiated programmes 
are often implemented through local engineering units of either the education or 
a related ministiy. Where the construction is top-down, the local units will follow 
the common design w ith no accommodation to local concerns. In the Indonesian 
inpres programme, the first batch of schools w as constructed according to this 
top-dow n formula; however, some of the later batches took a different approach 
b\- subcontracting with either local governments or local firms. Subcontracts 
w Ith local firms tended to result in shoddier construction that did not last as long; 
in contrast, subcontracts w ith local governments often led to a complementaiy 
mobilization of local in\olvement. In many cases, communitv leaders introduced 
modifications to the central design which took into account local cultural 
preferences, for example, wood beams might be added or the roof might be altered 
to slope upwards in the same wa\- as the more stylish local houses. In addition, 
the schools subcontracted to local go\ emments tended to be constructed with the 
best materials and lasted the longest. 

Indonesia s Ministiy of Education contracts with local contractors or 
communities for the construction of primary schools currently have a price tag 
of about .10 million rupiah (US$ 15.000) each Parallel to the Ministiy of 
Education s school system is an Islamic school system where buildings are 
largcK constructed through contributions by local communities: a rich farmer 
may offer land, and others may offer materials, labour, and/or cash contributions 
A recent report indicates that atypical school building constructed in this manner 
costs in the neighbourhood of 1 0 million rupiah - one third the cost of a Ministiy 
of Education building This finding has been verified in other national settings 



Donald Snodgra-ss. Inpr^s Si-h>hih Ikisur. Report No (Jakarta, Center for Development Program 
ImplcmonlaHon Studies, 1 984 ) 
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as well. Clearly, m areas where the community' is committed to basic education, 
there are considerable advantages in promoting Govemment-communit>* pait- 
nerships for the construction of school facilities (see box 11). 



Box 11 

How Much Should Be Spent on School Construction? 

If students learn as much in inexpensive school buildings as they do 
in expensive ouildings. then less expensive schools should be built. Saved 
resources can be used to expand access, or to improve quality. Data from 
the World Bank (Lockheed and Verspoor, 1989} indicate that in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, schools built with local materials cost only one thirdas much 
as schools built to "internationar’ standards, as the follcwing table shows. 



Cost per Student Place for Local International 
Construction Materials 
(US dollars) 


Country 

Senegal 

Central African Republic 

Burkina Faso 

Mauritius 

Chad 

Mali 


’'Brick and mortar" 
593 
478 
549 
355 
460 
417 


Local materials 

175 

176 
203 
183 
156 
226 



At most, there is only very weak evidence that the quality of building 
makes a difference in learning. Although some sort of building is necessary 
for a school to operate effectively, many studies show little or no relationship 
between (a) student learning and (b) the type of construction, the amount 
of ventilation and illumination, the physical condition of the roof, and the 
walls or furniture (Fuller, 1987). For example, in Pakistan researchers found 
no difference between schools with high scores on externa! achievement 
tests in mathematics and science and those with low scores, with respect 
to the condition of the buildings and whether children had desks or chairs 
(Wan//ickand Reimers, 1991). 

Perhaps other factors are much more important in producing student 
learning. For example, suppose that the difference between effective and 
ineffective teachers Is very large — much larger than the effect of buildings. 
Suppose also that teachers are assigned randomly to buildings. In this case 
one would see only the effect of teachers. 

A few studies do report that the quality of the building makes a 
difference (Mwamwenda and Mwamwenda, 1987). It may be that in these 
studies, teachers are assigned according to the quality of the building, and 
that what Is really being observed is the impact of effective teachers. 

Er|c ''108 
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Teachers’ quarters and other amenities. A major obstacle to providing 
schooling in remote areas is the shortage of teachers willing to work in these areas 
due to the lack of housing. To counter this problem, some school-building 
schemes include the provision of modest housing for the teachers. Lx>cating 
teacher housing on the school campus also means that teachers can serve as night 
watchmen or watchwomen for the facilities. However, therein may lie a major 
problem: a scheme in Pakistan to provide such teacher housing proved a colossal 
failure, as teachers — many of whom were young and female ~ refused to live in 
the houses because they feared that they might be raped in the evening or that 
people might spread rumours about their motives for living alone in the country. 

An alternative to building teachers’ houses in isolated school settings might 
be to construct them in villages, adjacent to the homes of responsible local 
families. Perhaps other approaches to the issue of teacher scarcit>» (to be 
summarized below) deserve consideration as well. What is apparent from this 
example is the importance of taking local cultural norms into consideration when 
planning school construction programmes. 

Pooling instructional resources. The “one best school design” premise 
is based on the belief that every child should be provided a uniform education, and 
hence, that every school should have a sufficient range of resources (eg., a fully 
equipped science room, a nice playground, and a modest library') to provide that 
education. To justify the fully equipped school, architects typically design a 
school that will accommodate at least six full classes, or upwards of 200 children. 
However, in recent years a number of countries have successfully experimented 
with a different approach, establishing a group or cluster of smaller schools that 
coordinate activities and sometimes even draw on a central learning resource 
centre for some common needs. In Thailand, the resource centre is staffed with 
an instructional expert and has a generous library and stock of instructional aids. 
In some Sri Lanka clusters, the central school provides the locale for intramural 
sports and cultural events. 

Smaller schools may allow for a placement of buildings whereby each is 
closer to more children, thus easing the burden of attendance. Other benefits may 
include the possible specialization of schools by gender, by ethnic or language 
group, or even by curricular emphasis (e g., a vocational constrasted with an 
academic focus). 



Even when schools have been built. Group A couinries often lack a 
sufficient number of teachers to fill them classrooms. For example. Indonesia 
projects that it will need 1 0.000 new teachers a year just to maintain present 
enrolment rates, and Sri Lanka estimates a requirement of 3.000 teachers. In 
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Group B and (especially) C countries, there are an adequate number of teachers 
on the payroll -- but many of them are located in the wrong schools. For example, 
in the more comfortable urban schools, teachers may work short shifts with 
classes of modest size, while teachers in remote places may face classrooms with 
as many as 100 children. 

Teacher substitution. Where school systems experience a shortage of 
teachers, there are a number of possible approaches. One of these approaches, 
which may be adopted on either a short- or a long-term basis, is to seek substitutes 
for the teachers. The most obvious substitute for a trained teacher is an educated 
individual who has adequate knowledge of the subject but no formal training in 
teaching. Many systems employ large numbers of such people, but it is unlikely 
that a system which has a major teacher shortage w ill have a surplus of educated 
people. 

A second option is to alter the teaching approach so as to rely on student 
tutors. With appropriate guidance, advanced students can perform many useful 
teaching tasks. They are particularly skilful in conducting drills, supervising 
extracurricular in-class workbook activities, grading papers,and monitoring 
recesses. The mobilization of advanced students in these tutorial roles frees 
significant amounts of teacher time which can be devoted to more difficult 
instructional challenges. In some of the IMPACT schools discussed earlier, sixth 
graders were tutors for first ’graders (the latter requiring the most careful 
supeiA'ision as they were new to school and unfamiliar with everything), fifth 
graders for second graders, and fourth graders for third graders. Students 
enjoyed the opportunitv' to be tutors, and by and large benefited from the 
experience. They had a chance to review old material, deepening their own 
understanding, and gained experience in assuming leadership and responsibility. 
In some national settings, the main drawback was that parents complained that 
children who devoted time to tutoring had less time to study and hence faced the 
danger of low performance on exit exams. 

A third option is to alter the teaching routine by developing new instructional 
materials that require less teacher time. In the discussion of curriculum in thi, next 
chapter, recent experiences with these instructional design approaches will be 
reviewed. Where schools effectively employ these techniques, student-teacher 
ratios can remain quite high (above 50) with no sacrifice in terms of student 
achievement or retention. 

Teacher recruitment and deployment. In earlier eras, national authority 
structures were such that Governments could generally order bright young people 
to commit themselves to careers as teachers and could assign individual teachers 
to remote posts and expect compliance. In more recent years, however, new civil 
service regulations allow teachers greater choice with regard to their work -place. 
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Sometimes these regulations stipulate that new teachers must take up their first 
job in a remote area, but after a fixed period of time for example, three years 
in Sri Lanka they are allowed to appl>' for reassignment. Many take advantage 
of this option and move to the cities. Thus, remote areas get a continual stream 
of young and inexperienced teachers who work in the rural schools to cut their 
teaching teeth before moving on to a more comfortable setting (sec box 12). 



Box 12 

Supporting New Recruits to the Teaching 
Profession in Sri Lanka 

The Colleges of Education started as a response to a number of 
educational policies directed towards improving the quality of education by 
enhancing the quality of teachers. In more than one sense, these institutions 
constitute an innovative strategy in Sri Lanka. They attempt to provide pre- 
servicetraining -forthefirsttimeinSri Lanka’s history of teacher education 
- and to produce high-quality recruits who will teach for their first three 
years in remote schools located in "difficult areas”. 

The Colleges have a curriculum designed to familiarize and provide 
meaningful practice, as well as to encourage Involvement with the commu- 
nity. In great part, the curriculum consists of extracurricular activities which 
are mainly designed to encourage the trainees’ participation in community 
projects. Because they are inexperienced teachers, the programme Is 
designed to placeteacher-education faculty in advisory roles throughout the 
training period, which lasts two years. After this period, the trainees are 
placed in the classroom for a year with supervisors from the Colleges and 
from the schools. 

The needs of the trainees during their training and their first year of 
teaching are adequately taken care of through the subsidization of their 
living and study expenses. They are skilfully introduced to the community 
where they will teach, and the school context provides a supportive 
environment during their first year of teaching - \^ich, as the literature 
argues, greatly determines whether trainees will remain In the profession. 

Source: MT. Tatto, D.H. Nielsen. W. Cummings, N.G. Kularatne, and D.L. 
Dharmadasa, "Comparing the effects and costs of different approaches for educating 
primary school teachers: the case of Sri LanKa”, BRIDGES Research Report Series No. 
10 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Institute for International Development, 1 991 ). 



The following account of teacher compensation in Indonesia (box 13) 
suggests some of the problems involved in structuring incentives that fa\our rural 
schools 
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Box 13 

The New Teacher Compensation and Promotion 
System in Indonesia 

The new teacher salary schedule, effective April 1.989, together with 
Replita V plans for more material support, upgrading opportunities, and 
curricular reform, represents a massive governmental effort to remedy the 
lack of incentives for entering and remaining in basic education. The major 
issues that need to be dealt with are the structure of incentives, opportunities 
for structural promotion, recruitment, the deployment of a teacher supply 
system , and the differential access of p rimary and ju nior seco ndary teachers 
to Diploma 2. 

The new teacher compensation system provides automatic salary 
increases within every two-year period and opportunities for advancement 
in rank every four years. Promotion to a new rank is based on a credit 
system, which provides the same weights on a variety of items for all 
teachers from primary school through university. The number of credits 
required for promotion varies. Relatively few credits are required at the lower 
end of the salary scale, while a large number of credits are required at the 
upper end. Although credits are cumulative overtime, not all credits have 
equal weight. Seventy per cent of the credits for promotion must be derived 
from educational credentials and hours of teaching, and only 30 per cent of 
the remaining necessary credits can be accumulated from other categories 
(participation in in-service training, teaching/learning activities, teaching In 
remote areas, community service, curriculum development, publications, 
etc.). 

The new compensation system provides very strong incentives for 
acquiring additional credentials, remaining in teacher service, and teaching 
in more than one school. Less weight is given to preparing for class, writing 
and correcting tests, counseling students, participation in curriculum devel- 
opment, and attendance. 

It is recognized that the system falls short of addressing the needs, 
recruitment, and retention of teachers who work in rural and/or remote 
areas. There are three reasons for this situation: (1 ) the lack of consensus 
on the definition of rurality; (2) the perception that teachers should not be 
singled out for such incentives since they represent only one class of civil 
servant asked to serve In remote and/or rural areas; and (3) the credit 
weights in the new teacher compensation plan are cumulative, and remote 
area compensation should be paid only when teachers are serving in such 
areas. Possible suggestions for policy include: providing an extra allowance 
for the higher cost of living in remote areas; providing rewards for teaching 
in these areas, with greater opportunities for subsidized training; paying the 
cost of moving to rural and remote schools and subsidizing home visits; and 
improving the salary system to obviate both delays and the high cost of travel 
to obtain salary payments. 

Source: Improving the Efficiency of Educational Systems (I EES) Project, ”A 
review of teacher education Issues in Indonesia" (lEES Project, Florida State University, 
1990). 
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The old command model, which conceived of teachers as recipients of 
government orders, has proven to be inadequate for addressing the challenge of 
universal access. When teachers are given an assignment to a remote area, they 
ma> resist and campaign for a more comfortable assignment. Failure to obtain 
a transfer ma>' lead them to resign from the service of teaching 

A recent review of teacher policies suggests that the major weakness of the 
command model approach is its failure to incorporate the teacher's point of 
view Four different levels of teachers' concerns have to be addressed if the\' 
are going to be induced to work effectively in remote areas: 

• Socio-economic status. The socio-economic status that teachers 
expect to enjoN' as professionals needs to be equal to - if not higher 
than — that of their counterparts working in schools in "'the centre". 

• Organizational support. Teachers have every' right to expect and 
even request a supportive organizational structure within and outside 
the school They need to have the resources that will allow them to 
perform their work appropriately. 

• Professional development. Teachers need to have the required 
knowledge and skills to deal with the situations present in peripheral 
schools in a productive and effective manner. 

• Personal concerns. Teachers need to feel that their personal safetv' 
and health requirements will be appropriately addressed, and that they 
will be able to maintain acceptable standards of living. 

Starting from the teacher's point of view , Maria Teresa Tatto identifies a 
w ide range of practices that have been showTi to be effective in addressing the 
above concerns Some of these practices are best initiated by the more central 
governmental offices, while many others are more naturally provided by local 
governments and/or communities. To illustrate this new' teacher-centred ap- 
proach, tables 1 5 and 16 contain lists of a number of practices that may improve 
both teacher recruitment and teacher retention, two critical problems faced by 
those seeking to staff remote schools. Finally, table 1 7 outlines strategies which 
cover the training of teachers for these peripheral areas. 

For a focus on other priorities such as learning acquisition, still other 
practices can be identified. Of particular importance is the development of 
teacher training courses sensitive to local conditions, which may even be held in 
local settings with the help of new' technologies such as distance education (See 
table 18 for a description of the different approaches to teacher education in Sri 
Lanka ) 



* Mana Teresa Tatto. "Policies for teachers in peripheral areas a review of the literature" ( 19^:^y 
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Table 15. National and Local Initiatives that Facilitate 
Teacher Recruitment for Remote Areas 



Teachers' concerns 


National initiatives 


Local initiatives 


Socio-economic 


• Provide parity in 


• Provide additional 


needs 


salaries with urban 


monetary incentives, 




area teachers. 


locally administered. 




• Provide an extra 


• Encourage the 




allowance for high 


community to provide 




costs of living in 


complementary salary 




rural/remote areas. 


and benefits. 




• Improve efficiency in 


• Carry out effective 




the system of salary 


decentralization of the 




payments to rural/remote 
areas. 

• Provide teachers working 
in the periphery with job 
security (e.g., an initial 
contract for three years). 


payment system. 


Organizational 


• Develop minimum 


• Develop community 


needs 


standards for recruiting 


councils for the 




high-ability teachers. 


recruitment and selection 
of potential teachers. 




• Develop requirements in 


This council could also 




relation to the areas 


have monitoring, follow- 




where teachers work. 


up and orientation 
capacities for the newly 




• Develop teacher 
networks to offer support 


hired teachers. 




to teachers and schools 


• Recruit teachers similar 




and to make 


to the population they 




difficult/remote 
school conditions more 


will teach. 




attractive. 


• Recruit teaching aides 
from among members of 




• Develop supportive 


the community to support 




strategies such as 


teachers in the 




school clusters or 
teacher cohorts. 


classroom. 
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Table 15. (continued) 



Teachers' concerns 


National initiatives 


Local initiatives 


Professional needs 


• Provide incentives for 


• Provide incentives for 




locally trained teachers 


the on-site training of 




to return to their local 
areas. 


local teachers. 




• Provide incentives at 


• Provide local incentives 




the national level for 


to master teachers and/or 




principals and master 


principals with training 




teachers to train as 


as instructional 




instructional leaders. 


leaders/supervisors to 
provide on-the-job 




• Provide resources for 


training to teachers and 




hiring teacher aides to 
support trained teachers 


teacher aides. 




in the language and 


• Hire local aides to 




cultural requirements of 


support local and 




local children. 

• Recruit qualified teacher 
educators for teacher 
training in rural areas. 


non-local teachers in 
the classroom. 


Personal needs 


• Provide credentials. 


• Provide safe and 
functional housing. 




• Provide opportunities 


• Subsidize home visits 




for structural promotion 
relative to training level. 


for non-local teachers. 
• Pay moving costs to 




• Develop and implement 
strategies to improve the 


rural areas. 




image and status of 


• Provide job opportunities 




teachers in peripheral 
schools. 


for spouses. 



Soiirca Maria forosa Tatio, "Policies for leachcrs in peripheral areas a review of the literature" ( 1 993). 
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Table 16. National and Local Initiatives that Facilitate 



Teachers' concerns 


National initiatives 


Local initiatives 


Socio-economic 


• Create a national 


• Provide incentives for 


needs 


system of extra-pay/ 


local, high-ability 




Incentives for teachers 


students to become 




who choose to teach 


teachers In their own 




In rural/remote areas. 


communities. 




• Allow for staged 


• Allow for staged 




deployment. 

• Allow teachers to 
choose their posts. 


deployment within the 
region. 


Organizational 


• Form a committee to 


• Form a local school- 


needs 


match schools with 


community committee 




teachers and vice versa. 


to recruit and deploy 




in which the teachers 
themselves participate 


teachers from the region. 




actively. 

• Use staged deployment 


• Use local staged 
deployment. 




strategies 

• Use advertisements to 
promote posts in 
I difficult areas. 


• Use local advertising. 


Professional 


• Attach rural/remote 


• Allow teachers to select 


needs 


service requirements to 


the schools where they 


1 


the subsidization of 


will teach and allow 




teacher training. 

• Teach teachers how to 


schools to select their 
teachers 




teach in difficult schools. 

1 


• Encourage educated 
locals to teach in the 




• Establish systems where 


schools of their 




teacher educators follow 


community 


1 

i 


up on their graduates 




j Personal needs 


• During the recruitment or 


• Provide specific 


1 


at the training stage. 


orientation to teachers 


I 


1 provide teachers with 


deployed to the region, to 




j general orientation to help 


1 be given by teachers and 


j 


! them form their own 


1 other personnel they will 


1 


^ expectations about their 
i future jobs and their roles 


! work with 

1 

1 

I 




1 in peripheral schools 


I . , ._. 



Soiiri i M.in.i Icicsi l atln. "Policies lor tcMchcrs m pcnphct.il .ire.Lv ,i rcviccs ol ihc literature'" ( I W,1). 
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Table 17. Strategies for Training Teachers 
for Peripheral Areas 



Teachers* concerns 




National initiatives 


Local Initiatives 


Socio-economic 

level 


• Associate teacher 
training with 
credentials, pay rises, 
promotion, mobility, 
and job placement. 


• Associate training with 
health and other 
benefits, and with the 
teacher’s role within 
the school. 


Organizational 
level (school level) 


• Create an Instructional 
supervisory role within 
schools. 

• Create advisory groups 
(formed by teachers and 
principals from difficult 
schools) to develop 
relevant curriculum both 
in schools and in teacher 
education institutions. 

• Encourage the retraining 
or updating of teacher 
educators, which may 
require the reform of 
teacher education in 
general. 

• Develop new and efficient 
programmes to educate 
teachers such as distance 
education and pre-service 
education. 


• Create teacher teams to 
support the development 
of teaching skills in 
difficult contexts. 

• Create and support the 
work of teacher teams in 
the development or 
adaptation of curriculum 
relevant to the needs of 
remote/rural schools. 

• Promote and support 
teachers' participation 
in school decision- 
making such as planning 
evaluation and school 
governance. 

• Promote and support 
parents' participation in 
school decision-making 
and governance. 

• Develop the role of 
mentors within the 
schools. 


Professional 
level (classroom 
level) 


• Improve the skills, 
knowledge and disposition 
of prospective and 
experienced teachers 
and teacher educators: 
this can be done through 
institutional or distance 
education. 

• Develop a programme of 
teaching Induction for a 
year for new teachers or 
for teachers who will be 
teaching in peripheral 


• Provide on-the-job 
training of teachers by 
school principals, master 
teachers, other teachers, 
or teacher educators who 
have had working 
experience in peripheral 
schools. 

• Provide on-the-job 
training of teacher aides 
by the school principals, 
other teachers, or 
teacher educators. 



O 
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Table 17. {continued) 



Teachers* concerns 


National initiatives 


Local initiatives 


Professional 


schools for the first time. 


• Encourage community 


level (classroom 


This programme may 


support for training 


level) (continued) 


involve tutors and teachers 


units/centres for 




exchanging classroom 


principals, teachers and 




experiences and strategies 
throughout the year. 


teacher aides. 




• Include teaching practice 


• Create the role of 




as an essential component 


teacher educators as 




of teacher education 


liaisons between 




programmes 
• Include on-the-job 


schools and teacher 
education institutions. 




training in the community. 


• Institute internal 
supervision of 
instruction. 

• Set up in-school 
assessment of teachers’ 
characters and attitudes 
to work, and assess their 
knowledge and skills. 
Provide teachers with 
feedback. 


Personal level 


• Subsidize teacher 


• Provide trainees with 




training for new and 


one paid day per week 




experienced but 
untrained teachers 


for study. 




Offer in-service or 


• Introduce teachers to the 




pre-service subsidies. 


traditions, habits, and 
facilities of the 




• Subsidize living and 


communities where they 




study expenses for 
trainees. 


will teach. 

• Assign the new teacher 




• Design training 


at least one mentor who 




programmes to upgrade 


will assist him/her in 




teacher skills without 


settling, planning, and 


i 


teachers having to 


implementing successful 




leave their schools. 


classes in the new 




families or regions. 
Distance education 
constitutes an 


environment. 




adequate approach 

L_ 





Souuv Maria Teresa ’latto, "Policies for teachers in peripheral areas a review of the literature" (1 993) 
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IV. Parents and Community 

The limits of Government For man> decades it was assumed that 
Governments could effectively "deliver education to all children if onK the 
bureaucracies could eliminate corruption and become more efficient. It has 
become increasingly evident, however, that Governments have their own limits; 
though constituted to serve all, they in fact operate to serve some better than 
others. Governments often prove highly inept at extending their services to the 
more remote areas . It is not that they do not care for remote areas, it is rather that 
they care more about other areas; further, remote areas are often slow to respond 
to the Government's initiatives, so progress on access is curtailed. Some of the 
shortcomings of government action may include the following: 

• A failure to involve local elites in school affairs. 

• The design of a curriculum that favours urban children but is nonsensical and 
even offensive to those in remote areas. 

• A failure to deliver instructional materials in a timely manner, 

• Insistence on an overly rigid schedule for the schools. 

A greater reliance on local governments is seen as one approach for 
remedying these weaknesses -* i.e., through the delegation of responsibilities or 
by facilitating other modes of decentralization. The previous section indicated a 
number of useful initiatives that local governments could undertake to respond 
to the concerns of teachers. Sometimes, however, local governments are mere 
extensions of the central Government; their officials look to the centre for 
direction rather than seeking guidance from the people in their immediate 
environs. Where local governments lack autonomy or meaningful relationships 
with their constituent communities, they are unlikeK' to do much to correct the 
failures of the centre. 

Mobilizing communities. Another approach draws on the initiative and 
energy inherent in local communities. Even communities that are disaffected vis- 
a VIS the established Government or its policies may not have an aversion to 
improving the health or literacy of their children. 

Interest thus shifts towards wa> s to mobilize this communal cncrg> through, 
for example, new relationships among Go\ emmcnts. schools, and communities. 
These new relations can be started by any comer of the triangle, though it is likeK' 
that the communitN corner will initially be the most reluctant. 

In developing a communit\ -b.ased strategv . it is important to recognize the 
enormous varietv of communities that are likcK to exist in a contemporarx 
society. One example ofthis di\ c' sity is found in Sri Lanka, where there arc four 
major ethnic-religious groups — and within each of these are numerous other 
distinctions such as those existing among plantation and urban Tamils. Catho- 
lics. and Protestants. Rural communities tend to be relati\el\ homogeneous in 
their commitment to one or the other of these cultures. 
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While Sri Lanka is relatively complex, comparative studies indicate that the 
countty is certainh' not extreme in this regard, at least in terms of the ethnic and 
linguistic complexity referred to in chapter two. One should remember that there 
is a clear and strong correlation betw'een these measures of complexity and the 
level of access achieved by national educational systems. The more rural and 
ethnicalh- complex a society is, the lower its level of access. 

Bridging the values gap. Complexity’ involves differences. In a modem 
societ>'. a Government may promote one world view, while particular communi- 
ties may adhere to another. Under such conditions, the community is likely to be 
ambivalent towards or even opposed to government initiatives. A highly 
simplified way of looking at communities is therefore to distinguish between 
those that are receptive to the Government s world view ("high-demand commu- 
nities") and those that are cool or resistant to government educational initiatives 
("low-demand communities”). Building a partnership is much more difficult 
w ith low-demand than with high-demand communities; consequently, expand- 
ing access means confronting the challenges presented by these low-demand 
communities. 

Leaving aside the question of how positive change can be implemented, it 
is useful at this point to review some of the areas that need change. Because the 
most fundamental Government-community tension may derive from perceived 
differences in values, outlining problem areas provides a useful beginning for 
considering possible changes. Table 19 below indicates several measures that 
might be carried out to bridge this values gap. 



Table 19. Adapting the Delivery of Education to Local Values 



Reasons for tow participation 


Measures to address the problem 


• A method of delivery which 
conflicts with local values 
related to gender roles. 

• A general mismatch between 
the values of schooling and 
local values. 

• A lack of appropriate role 
models as teachers. 

• An ir sufficient number of 
teachers for peripheral schools. 


• Correct specific problems (build 
walls. latrines, etc ). 

• Establish single-sex schools; 
link schools with important local 
institutions such as religious bodies; 
upgrade the quality of programmes. 

• Recruit and deploy more female 
and/or local teachers; recruit and 
train locally; modify entry 
requirements; subsidize teacher 
training; provide room and board; 
set up flexible employment policies. 

• Recruit and train educated 
community members as teachers. 



Source William K. Cummings, G B Gunawardena, and James H Williams. ‘The implementation 
of management reforms: the case of Sri Lanka.” BRIDGES Research Report Series No. 11 
(Cambndge, Massachusetts, Harvard Institute for International Development, Februar> 1992). 
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The examples in the table above are selected because they can be accom- 
plished in a relatively short period of time. More challenging steps include the 
diversification of the curriculum to incorporate local languages and religion, and 
a greater stress on locally relevant skills. Whichever measures are considered, 
it is obvious that they will be best accomplished when local leaders are included 
m the decision-making process 

Adjusting to the child’ s familial obligations. Assuming the values gap can 
be bridged, there remains the problem of developing an educational experience 
that is consistent with the role children play in the local communities. In part, 
parents give birth to children because they need them for various tasks related to 
the household and/or the family business. Schools that compete with these 
familial demands will have more difficulty in attracting students than those which 
are adaptive. Table 20 suggests a number of measures that schools can consider. 

Education to Children’s Constraints 



Reasons for low participation 


Measures to address the problem 


• School attendance prevents 


• Permit siblings to attend class. 


children from caring for siblings. 


• Set up day-care centres near 




schools or at work-places. 


m School attendance prevents 


• Schedule school classes in the 


children from attending to family 


chores such as the preparation 


morning or afternoon only. 


of meals, planting and 


• Schedule the school year around 


harvesting, etc. 




growing seasons. 


• The curriculum requires that 


• Develop non-graded, unit-based 


students enter school at a specific 


curricula. Allow children to enter 


age, attend school every day. 


school and progress at their own 


continue attending without 


pace. 


interruption, and complete a whole 


• Develop second-chance programmes. 
Provide children with alternatives 
for joining formal schools at an 


year -or they will fail. 


• Children are over the entry age. 


older age. 

• Institute a system of automatic 


• Failure is easy. 


promotion. Eliminate exams in early 
grades. 



Source.WilliamK.Cummings.G.b.Ounawaraena, anu ..u™,.,., 

of management reforms; the case of Sri Lanka," BRIDGES ««earch Senes No. 11 

(Cambridge, 1/ '-sachusetts, Harvard Instrtute for International Development, February 1992). 
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Watching costs. Yet another constraint to access is the cost of schooling. 
These costs can be either out of pocket or indirect (e.g., children foregoing other 
acti\itics). As Governments encourage communities to assume greater respon- 
sibility for their own schools, there is a growing tendency for them to make these 
communities recover some of the costs of schooling from parents. It is often 
assumed that this strategy’ places a greater financial burden on parents, and hence 
reduces their willingness to send their children to school. However, the 
consequences of a community playing a role in school finances may be more 
complex. First, it turns out that parents are reluctant to pay for schools when they 
have no voice, but are less tight-fisted when the schools are perceived as their 
own; parents who lack cash are w'illing to support schools with labour or 
materials that they can procure from the environment or their work-places. 
Second, schools run by local communities tend to be less expensive to operate 
than those managed b\'Govemments, because local communities find w^ays to cut 
costs in areas such as school construction and maintenance, personnel budgets 
(by relying on volunteers), and incidental expenses (e g., uniforms and instruc- 
tional materials). Finally, some communit>-run schools find ways to draw' on 
pupil labour to generate income; examples include fish, poultr\\ and cash-crop 
farms established on school grounds. 

Community involvement may improve education As the community 
begins to pla>' a role in the school, a w hole range of resources ma\* be uncovered 
that were not formerly available, such as land for branch schools or for 
e.xtracurncular school activities, volunteer teachers, or in-kind assistance. 

C ommunity involv^ement may have direct benefits for the instructional programme 
as well. Further, as schools and communities come closer together, teachers are 
often accorded more respect For example, parents come to appreciate the 
financial hardships teachers face, and often begin to provide them with presents 
of rice and vegetables. 

As communities become involved in schools, it is apparent that schools tend 
to develop a fuller programme more consistent with community values. Research 
indicates that community involvement tends to result in improved educational 
results, including both improved access and higher levels of pupil masteiy of 
subject matter The box below summarizes evidence from the recent experience 
of communitv involvement in Sri Lanka. 

How to get the community involved. Where schools have long been 
established and run by government bureaucracies, communities assume that 
someone else is in chai e. Schools often have to take the lead in involving the 
communitv, initialing activities that demonstrate the school's interest in the 
communitx For example, the schools might take up projects to clean out 
the ditches alongside kev' roads, using both pupil and teacher labour. 
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Box 14 

School-Community Relations in Sri Lanka 

As part of a series of reforms beginning in the late 1970s, the Sri 
Lankan Government set out to improve school-community relations. Leg- 
islation authorizing the establishment of local school development societies 
(SDS) was enacted to provide a formal structure for community input into 
the schools. While previously only parents’ and teachers' opinions had been 
solicited, now the entire community was asked to assist in helping develop 
local schools. At the same time, the legislation encouraged schools to play 
a strong role within the community. 

A survey of schools carried out several years after the implementa- 
tion of the reform found that 69 per cent of all communities provided schools 

with some form of support, and that 58 per cent of the schools provided 
support to their communities. Schools helped build roads (29 per cent) and 
places of worship (29 per cent), assisted with religious, cultural and 
recreational events (23 per cent), and provided personnel and facilities to 
teach school drop-outs (10 per cent). Communities helped organize school 
functions (56 per cent), provided monetary support (56 per cent), and helped 
build and maintain school facilities (42 per cent). As one community 
member stated: 

Here the people are poor, and the funds are poor too. But people 
show their good will in other ways, by labor, by their high respect 
for the principal and teachers and their feeling of intimacy towards 
the school. 

Source: Wiillarr. K. Cummings. G.B. Gunawardena, and James H. Williams, 
'The implementation of management reforms: the case of Sri Lanka," BRIDGES 
Research Report Series No, 11 (Cambridge. Massachusetts. Harvard Institute for 
International Development, February 1 992). 



In r.ianv countries, schools have small musical groups: the principal might 
suggest to community leaders that they make use of the band for one of the 
communitN' s festive holidays. Or schools might volunteer the services of 
children to clean the local mosque or church. Table 2 1 summarizes some 
strategies that have been found to be effective. 

As the school reaches out to the community and shows that it cares, the 
communiw is likely to reciprocate by showing greater interest in the school, with 
a partnership gradually forming. Although the nature of this partnership will 
inevitably change over time, table 22 lists several ways in which the partnership 
may prove useful for the school 

Involving the community in the school is a potentially rich area for 
innovation that has benefits far beyond access In the chapters that follow some 
of the other possibilities will be explored 
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Table 21. What Schools Can Do for Communities 



Community problems 


What schools can do 


• Many school drop-outs 


• Offer Instruction. 


and illiterates. 






• Provide alternative ways for drop-outs 




to obtain education certificates. 




• Provide drop-outs with ways to re- 




enter the formal school system. 


• Few learning resources'. 


• Share educational resources. 


• Community problems 


• Provide Information. 


addressable with Information. 




• Low level of community 


• Provide ideas, information, leadership. 


development. 


and labour to address specific 




community problems. 



Source. William K. Cummings, G.B. Gunawardena. and James H. Williams. "The implemen- 
tation of management reforms: the case of Sri Lanka", BRIDGES Research Report Series No. 11 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Institute for International Development, February 1992). 



Table 22. How Community Involvement Can Improve Education 

Provide support for instructional programmes 

• Cultivate an environment supportive of school programmes. 

• Improve enrolment, retention, and attendance. 

• Monitor studies at home; ensure that all students have adequate 
study space. 

• Identify problems and help students with them; help students with 
family emergencies. 

• Boost morale of school staff. 

• Provide assistant or regular teachers. 

• Provide instruction in specific areas of expertise (where teachers lack 
expertise). 

• Pass on community knowledge. 

• Provide apprenticeship and work opportunities. 

Supplement school resources 

• Donate land for school; donate labour/materials to build or help build 
the school buildings 

• Repair/maintain facilities. 

• Donate equipment and learning aids (e g . books, teaching materi- 
als) 

• Raise money for the school. 

Source: William K. Cummings. G.B. Gunawardena, and James H. Williams, "The implemen- 
tation of management reforms. the case of Sri Lanka", SR/DGES Research Report Series No. 11 
(Cambridge. Massachusetts, Harvard Institute for International Development, February 1992). 
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V. Management and Finance 

Bringing about many of the changes discussed above has important 
implications for the ways schools are financed and managed. The financial and 
management practices prevalent in most nations are not really conducive to 
realizing full access. Moreover, their limitations also influence the realization of 
other priorities. 

As this is the first opportunity to discuss these practices, some concepts with 
implications for both access and other priorities will be introduced. There will 
also be a return to this topic in the coming chapters, to add other findings and 
recommendations that have more obvious applicability to these other priorities. 

In most national contexts, management and financial practices build on 
long-standing traditions. A basic concern is to provide support for local services 
at a more or less equal level across the society. Towards this end, standard 
formulas have been devised which make only minimal adjustments to take into 
account the variations in local circumstances. Second, these practices reflect a 
governmental will to impose a world view on local actors, as well as a belief that 
local areas have a scarcity of talent. The practices thus tend to be highly 
prescriptive, leaving relatively little latitude for local discretion. From the point 
of view of access, the fundamental weaknesses of current practices are twofold. 

• They are not sufficiently sensitive to local needs. 

• They stifle initiative at both the school and the community level. 

Creating partnerships. A fundamental shift is required, as is implied in the 

review of the various initiatives discussed above, the top-down notion of 
educational systems should be replaced with a new approach where schools and 
communities are equal partners with Governments, and where each one has a role 
to play. The challenges involved in performing these roles will vary according 
to national and local contexts and may require an extensive review of national 
laws and regulations. However, these changes are worth it if they promise to 
unleash the new energy required to realize Education for All. 

Dividing responsibilities. The basic recommendation put forth here is that 
the responsibilities of the different partners in education should be more clearly 
delineated. The Government is urged to place a limit on its responsibilities — 
namely, to focus on the promotion of national unity and the equal provision of 
education - and should look to its partners in education to assume other 
responsibilities. Parents should be expected to provide as much support as they 
can (but it should be clearly recognized that parents vary in their capabilities, and 
that other partners should be asked to compensate for parents with limited 
financial and cultural capital) Schools should be looked to for strategies to 
promote excellence in accordance with their local circumstances. They should 
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also be encouraged to develop strategies to draw resources from their local 
surroundings. b\- means of school-based industries, revenue-generating events 
such as music concerts or sports events, and tuition charges. 

The centre might limit its role primarily to the preparation of curricu- 
lum and textbooks. In the partnership described here, the central Government, 
as a promoter of unitv-. ma\- conclude that it need not mobilize ev'crv- vehicle 
possible to ensure unitv-, but that it should rather focus on those levels where it 
has a comparative advantage. The record suggests that the Government's most 
effective source of influence is the curriculum, and perhaps textbooks. There is 
little evidence indicating that the Government s vast efforts to train personnel and 
control them through a centralized hierarchy- has had the intended effect. There 
is a w idespread and growing sense among educational personnel that government 
procedures hamper rather than promote the educational process. Under these 
circumstances, it would be wise for the Government to consider wavs to 
deregulate many areas of administrative procedure; top prioritv- should be given 
to personnel procedures, with schools being giv'cn greater autonomv- ov'cr their 
own affairs, and the Government exercising control through mechanisms of 
accountability. 

Flexibility. It is critically important to foster flexibilitv . so that education 
can accommodate the great div ersitv of circumstances surrounding it. Although 
It may make sense for the centre to develop a core curriculum, it is also important 
to build specific areas into the ffamework where local schools are encouraged to 
develop applications and elaborations suited to their own circumstances. These 
mav- take the form of local examples, such as a focus on local economv- and 
culture. In some national contexts, the adaptation mav even involve a translation 
of the centre s core curriculum into local languages Table 23 sun-imarizes these 
principles. 

Government formulas for school support should be based on existing 
needs. The Government, as a promoter of equitv-. should reconsider the vva\- it 
supports schools. Current formulas are highlv- unifonn. with the deliverv- of 
serv ices to schools generally based on the number of students enrolled. Yet it is 
less the number of students than local circumstances that determine the difficultv 
ofthe educational task One critical circumstance is geographv-; schools located 
in urban settings have access to a large pool of human resources while those in 
peripheral areas do not. and it takes more to get a qualified person to work in the 
latter A poliev- promoting equalitv- would recognize that fact, and would provide 
relativelv- more support to a peripheral school than to an urban school. Box 1 5 
describes a teacher training programme in Tanzania which stresses communitv 
involvement and encourages teachers to offer their skills in their own regions 
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Table 23. Developing Curriculum to Meet the Needs of the Periphery 



Curricula most successful in the periphery 

• Visibly (and actually) practical. 

• Rigorous enough to permit children to participate in regular schools. 

• Available in the language(s) the child will need. 

• Adaptable to: 

(a) Multi-grade or single-grade classrooms; 

(b) Self-, peer-, or teacher-led instruction; 

(c) Varying teacher capacities; 

(d) The individual child’s schedule and learning pace. 

• Self-contained. 

• Structured according to children’s time. 

• Accompanied by practice-oriented teacher training and instruction 
oriented supervision 

Source William K Cummings. G B. Gunawardena, and James H. Williams, 'The implemen- 
tation of management reforms, the case of Sri UnM\ BRIDGES Research Report Sems No 11 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Institute for International Development. February 1992). 



Box 15 

Teacher Training for Community Schools in Tanzania 

In 1970, Tanzania redesigned the structure and curriculum of 
teacher education and training as a way to promote the community school 
concept and to implement universal primary education by 1977. A “crash 
programme" for teacher training started in 1976, with the aim of training 
40,000 extra teachers. The programme, through a village education 
committee under the v/ard education coordinator, selected and recruited 
primary school leavers and provided them with three years of training, with 
1 2 to 1 5 weeks of teaching practice (three days per week). The trainees were 
tutored and supported by programme and school personnel during their 
training. The programme included the following: compulsory corrwpon- 
dence courses in principles of education, mathematics, Kiswahili, and 
syllabus analysis; optional correspondence courses in English, geography, 
history and political education; radio broadcasts for several of the courses 
mentioned above; and a six-week residential training which included a 
revision of education, mathematics, Kiswahili, and syllabus analysis as 
well; and two weeks of teaching practice before sitting for the national 
examination in the four subjects. 

A teaching certificate was given to those teachers who passed the 
national examination, which covered the four subjects, teaching practice, 
character assessment and attitude to work. According to Dove (1982), the 
programme had trained 35,058 teachers as of 1981, and was believed to 
have achieved its objectives. 
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An important feature of this programme is the selection of teachers, 
which Is based not only academic qualifications but also on character 
assessment. In Dove’s words: 

These teachers have to prove themseives worthy members of the 
community, able and wifHng to participate in seff-reHance activities. 

Once trained, teachers normally teach in their own region. The 
policy is to encourage teachers to work in their own communities 
whenever possible. Another innovative feature is the teamwork 
approach to training. Student teachers teach in the community 
and on-the-job, not in isolation from the community as in conven- 
tional college-based programs. The tutors from the training col- 
leges, inspectors, headteachers, and practidng classroom teach- 
ers cooperate to supervise their work. The college teachers and 
inspectors have had experience of primary teaching themselves, 
a factor given great importance by the authorities. The itinerant 
teacher educators (ward education coordinators) are key figures 
traveling around to guide and advise teachers in training and as 
liaisons with the schools. 

Source: 1. Dove, "Lifelong teacher education and the community school". UIE 
Monographs. No. 10 (Hamburg. UNESCO Institute for Education. 1982). 



Schools need to build complex relationships with their communities. In 
their pursuit of excellence and relevance, schools should be encouraged to 
develop a more complex picture of their community. On the one hemd, there arc 
parents who supply children; on the other, there are firms and government 
services which employ the graduates of the school system. Both parties should 
be invited to join the schooling process as supporters and decision makers. It may 
be possible for schools to diversify' their curricula by sending students for 
internships in the work-places of future employers or by otherwise strengthening 
their relationships with the labour market. 

School plans as a requisite for funding Governments might consider a 
strategy of supporting schools to the extent that they demonstrate a willingness 
to support themselves, or alternately, if the school can provide a description of 
a programme worth supporting. In other words, rather than providing automatic 
support, the Government should require a school to give some indication of its 
plans for utilizing that support. This approach would place greater pressure on 
schools to determine their ow n goals, keeping in mind the needs of their local 
communit\ Principals would be required to pla\' a major role in developing the 
details of the school programme 

Such changes might require revisions of established laws and regulations 
In Sri Lanka, for example, the School Development Society Act was passed man\' 
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\ cars ago to encourage a partnership among parents, schools, and the Govern- 
ment. Among its provisions was a stipulation that each local school development 
socieU could maintain a treasurs’ of up to 200 rupiah -- once a significant sum 
but now a pittance. While having the intent of fostering more communiU' 
involvement, the Act has, over time, stifled man> opportunities. 

Block grants for school funding. The preferred model here is that of a 
school lacking guaranteed resources from the Government (except for a mini- 
mum block grant, the size of which might var>- according to the circumstances). 
The school would be expected to develop a plan of its own for the management 
of this grant, and would be encouraged to seek additional resources, including 
both go\emment grants and communit> support, from various sources. Schools 
would be allow ed to admit new students under a controlled programme of growth, 
even at the expense of enrolments at nearby schools, as long as the student chose 
the school voluntarih Controlled competition would be used to stimulate 
excellence and responsiveness to local demand. 

Encourage local networking It ma> make sense, particularh in remote 
areas, to establish several small schools rather than one large central school. 
These small schools need not necessarih' be viewed as separate entities: on the 
contrars , the> might be combined as a cluster around a central coordinating office 
that stocked common resource materials. The central office could become the 
budgetars and management unit for this cluster. Even where schools of normal 
size exist, it is of considerable value to foster local neUvorks The mam 
ad\ antages tend to be in the area of professional development: however, clusters 
would also be useful for addressing access issues For example, if a teacher in 
one school w ere sick or on matemit> leave, a cluster could provide the framework 
for identify ing teachers w ho could fill in on a part- or full-time basis through 
rotation from a member school 

Broaden the principal’s role In man> educational s> stems, the principal s 
role IS carefulK prescribed The principal is allowed to receive children from a 
specific catchment area, he is provided with a fixed curriculum, is given a certain 
number of teachers and materials to accomplish the job, and has little discretion 
o^ er funds or other resources Although principals are generalh implementers 
of extemalh derned plans, most are capable of much more The> have 
considerable experience with teaching and clear ideas on what it takes to help 
children learn Jhe> know people in the communiU who are w illing and able to 
teach, and who'do not need standard compensation The> ma>' even have ideas 
about how to impro\ e the school grounds However . rules and regulations ma> 
restrict the principal from acting on this experience 

It IS possible to give principals a bigger job. and to the e.xtent that this is done, 

most schools will accomplish more The principal can be allowed greater 
discretion in virtuallv everv area of activity (see box lb) 
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Box 16 

Developing Strong Leaders to Support Dynamic Schools 

In a study carried out in Indonesia, Cummings and his collaborators 
have recently found that dynamic schools in this country are characterized 
by principals virho have taken charge of developing approaches that reach 
Seyond the prescriptions of the government programmes and the exclusive 
dependence on government-supplied resources. 

Congruent with the idea that the greatest productivity and adaptabil- 
ity is achieved when those closest to the problems are given wide levels of 
discretion to respond to local situations, Cummings and his collaborators 
found that the more dynamic and efficient schools could be portrayed in 
terms of the politics-market metaphor, where more dynamic schools were 
characterized by more independence from government regulations, by 
principals who were comprehensive managers and showed entrepreneur- 
ship capabilities, by the relatively high proportion of resources financed from 
client revenues, and by moderate costs to clients. 

included here are excerpts ofthe description of a school exemplifying 
this situation, as shown by Cummings and his collaborators; 

The 70-year-old “Pondok Parabek-Padang Panjang" school is 
situated in a rural area and is a private institution in terms of fiscal matters, 
receiving only modest assistance from the government. ... [FJorm^ 
responsMtyforthe school rests with a group ofindivkfueJs, one of whom 
is the school principal. Associated with this group is an advisory board 
composed of a notable group of political and relgious leaders, many of 
whom reside in West Sumatra. This board meets once a year to provide 
advice on long-term planning. Daily operational affairs, including financial 
management, rest primarily in the hands ofthe principal and his assistant: 
these two chief officers apparently share most of their decisions with the 
other teaching staff. ... [TJhe institution currently has 1,200 students 
enrolled, with more at the lower than the higher levels. . . . [M]onthly fees 
at the lower levels (elementary grades) are Rps. 6, 000 and at the higher 
levels are Rps. 7,000. ... ffjhe teaching staff consists of five faculty who 
are provided by the Ministry of Reigious Affairs and 55 who are of> an 
honor basis (at Rps. 3. 000 a month per hourly toad) and whose pay has 
to be covered from student fees. Most of the staff are former students. 

... [WJhile the school reports Kttte difficulty in retaining staff, it nevertheless 
began a pension plan four years ago ...[to be given to teachers who have 
been associated with the school for ten years]... The school begins [by] 
putting RpslO.OOOamonthintotheteacher’srefirementfundiafterfifteen 
years, the contribution is raised to Rps. 1 5, 000, and similar increments 
occur for each additional five years. . . . [S]imilar care is evident in other 
areas of the schorl’s management . . . [such as efforts to reach out to the 
community] ...The most dynamic Indonesian schools are those where 
principals have taken charge, developing approaches that reach beyond 
the prescriptions ofthe government programs and the exclusive depen- 
dence on governmental supplied resources. 

Source: W.K. Cummings, M.R. Suparman, and I.M. Thoyib, "The Indonesian 
school principal: broadening responsibility", a paper prepared for the lEES-EPP Work- 
shop held In Jodjakarta, Indonesia, in Juneand July 1992. 
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Management training is required. To stimulate the assertiveness of 
schools, it is advisable to develop new programmes in management training that 
target both school principals and local educational officials. These new 
programmes would, on the one hand, encourage principals to take a more 
assertive role in school management, and on the other, encourage local officials 
to allow schools more discretion. 

Case-studies of schools that show initiatives are needed In support of 
these changes, it is recommended that case-studies be conducted in schools that 
show impressive levels of initiative in self-management and in reaching out to 
their communities. What inspires these schools? What have they accomplished*’ 
What is imitable? Similarly, pilot projects in self-management might be launched 
both to foster new initiatives and to find out what in the current system thwarts 
initiative. 



VI. Conclusion 

Wliile Governments and international agencies have repeatedly issued calls 
to eradicate illiteracy and spread enlightenment, and have in most instances set 
up elaborate public education programmes, there are today far more people who 
caiuiot read than there were in 1789 or 1945. Clearly, the established educational 
programmes miss large proportions of the world s citizenry 

In thinking about what has gone wrong, the present authors have come to 
the conclusion that the established programmes ma>- be incapable of making 
further progress; they may have reached an upper limit. Further, the EFA 
initiative, channelled through international donors and central Govenunents. 
offers little that is new. What are the limits of modem education, and what needs 
to be changed? 

• Established programmes tend to be tailored to standard situations 

found in large cities and in places where the population is concentrated. 

Specifically, the established programmes are based on the following. 

(a) Schools built around separate classes for separate grades; 

(b) A centralK’ devised curriculum, typically authorizing instmction 
in the metropolitan language; 

(c) CentralK’ produced textbooks; 

(d) Teachers trained for standard settings, and rew arded by a salary 
schedule and a promotion ladder issuing from a central bureau- 
cratic office; 

(e) Principals appointed from the centre who have the authoriK to 
operate independently of community w ill; 
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(f) A system of centrally funded instructional and infrastructure 
support that focuses on school as a unit rather than on commu- 
nities, and that treats all schools as equal, independent of the 
school's resource base or the challenges the school confronts. 

• Programmatic modifications are often introduced to accommodate 
settings that differ from the standard norm. However, these modifica- 
tions on the "one best system" are not enough. 

• If the concern is to reach the periphery’, it will be necessary- to 
encourage unique approaches for a variety of unique local settings 
rather than seeking to modify’ central formulas. These unique ap- 
proaches may include multi-grade classrooms, locally tailored mate- 
rials. voluntary instructional staff (including students as tutors), and 
instruction in the local language. 

• While the focus of central educational systems is on the schools 
established by the centre, it should actually be placed on communities 
and their educational needs. Communities have legitimate leaders who 
can become partners in education, helping to identify priorities, 
mobilize local resources, propose approaches that fit local circum- 
stances, and provide continuity. 

• Central support for schools tends to provide equal support for each 
educational administrative unit, based on the number of pupils that the 
unit serves. However: 

(a) These formulas provide equal funding for unequal conditions. 
Some areas are more challenging because of difficult terrain, 
dispersed populations, and/or the lack of pupil preparedness; 
these are the peripheral areas. A truly equal funding formula 
would provide support in direct proportion to the challenge; 

(b) These formulas do not take into account the differential ability of 
the pupil enrolment to support education. An equalizing formula 
favourable to the periphery would provide central support in 
inverse proportion to the local area's ability' to s''pport educa- 
tion. 

• When channelled through local administrative units, central funding 
can often lead to waste and excessive regulation. New approaches to 
funding need to be considered that are more equitable and that reward 
performance: 
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(a) Central support to administrative units enables them to allocate 
funds and other resources among schools according to criteria 
decided by the administrators, often with little concern for the 
differential needs of schools. A more equitable approach would 
be to channel funds and resources directly to the schools, 

(b) Funding directed to schools might be provided in response to 
budget requests by schools, and allocated in such a manner as to 
provide incentives for those schools that arc most prepared to 
help themselves. Alternatively, funding might be provided in 
proportion to school improvement in academic performance or 
other areas. 
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Chapter Six 

IMPROVING LEARNING ACQUISITION 

In addition to stressing improved access and equity, the World Declaration 
on Education for All urges educators to focus on learning acquisition. Article 4 
establishes that schools should not concentrate “exclusively on emolment, 
continued participation, and completion of certification requirements”; rather, 
thev should emphasize learning. The Declaration recognizes that many schools 
stress irrelevant material and teach it poorly, causing children to disengage from 
the learning process. 

In a windowless building, a teacher chants a lesson to 40 
youngsters who sit on the floor without pencils or pads or 
textbooks. The young people chant back in unison, in a 
language they do not understand. No questions are asked or 
answered, until the end of the day when each child is asked 
in succession to repeat the day 's lesson out loud, as a 
condition for going home. Within three months the original 
group of 40 is down to a manageable size of 12.^^ 

Under these circumstances, children may attend several years of school but 
end up with little of value. Others, disinterested or discouraged by what they find 
in school, may simply leave it. The wide prevalence of sterile educational settings 
leads to the two questions which will be the focus of this chapter; What should 
be learned? What policies enhance learning? 

I. Introduction 

The Supply of Education: A One Best System? 

The temptation to offer easy answers to questions of this kind has always 
tantalized educators. Some years ago David Tyack, in an interpretative history 
of American urban education, traced the powerful social forces that led to the 
search for the ' ' one best system ' ' for American public education in the nineteenth 
century 

Convinced that there was one best system of education for 
urban populations, leading educators sought to discover it 
and implement it. They were impressed with the order and 
efficiency of the new technology and forms of organization 
they saw about them. The division of labor in the factory, 
the punctuality of the railroad, the chain of command and 
coordination in modern businesses -- the,se aroused a sense 
of wonder and excitement in men and women seeking to 

l ’NICKK, Bangladesh Rural Advancement Commillee. "BRAC non-formal education appraisal: leasi- 
hilitv of first expansion phase” (Dhaka, June 1991) 
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systematize the schools. ... Efficiency, rationality, continu- 
ity. precision, impartiality became watchwords of the con- 
solidators. In short, they tried to create a more bureau- 
cratic sy.stem. 

Much the same fervor for a ‘ one best system' ' is evident today. Thanks to 
a growing bod\’ of research, a number of reports are now available which outline 
what works in education: clear learning goals, pupil motivation, an orderly but 
active classroom, and time on task are some of the themes commonly featured in 
these reports. However, as was suggested in chapter four, it may be that the 
recent research has not defined the issues broadly enough, and has thus generated 
somewhat limiting conclusions. Therefore, to begin this discussion, two con- 
trasting ‘ best systems for enhancing learning acquisition will be presented. 

A centralized systems approach. In the early 1970s, Korea began a 
national educational reform under the direction of the Korean Educational 
Development Institute (KEDI). By introducing newconcepts of systems analysis 
and planning, the reform sought to accomplish the following: 

• Develop new curricula that both reflected Korean national ideals and 
needs and were balanced in terms of cognitive, affective, and psy- 
chomotor learning. 

• Increase student achievement. 

• Improve cognitive processes of a higher order, such as problem- 
solving, critical analysis, and creative thinking. 

• Narrow the gap between rural and urban areas in terms of student 
achievement, educatioaal opportunitv*, and the quality of instruction. 



Da\’id 1Vack. Thu One liest System: A History of .American Urban Education (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Ilarv'ard TtuversitN Press, I974). pp. 2S-29. 

David W Chapman and C.A. Carrier (eds.). Improving Educational Quality: A Global Perspective. 
(Cireenutch. Connecticut. Westview Press. 1 990). 

.Marlaine H Ixx;kheed, Adriaan M \'erspoor. and assix:iates. Improving Primary Education in 
Developing i'ountries (Washington. D.C.. World Bank. 1 99 1). 

Noel K Mclrinn and Allison M. Borden. Better Education lor All .A BRID( rES. Manual tor fa nailers 
and Policy. \ faker. \ {mono ffdph). (Cambridge. Massachusetts. Harvard In.stitute for International Development, 
September 1992). 

" George Psacharopoulos and Maureen WiH>dhall. Education for Development An Analy.sis of Invest 
ment ( 'hoice.i (New Votk, Oxford I niversity Pre.ss. \ 

' ^ I nited States Agenev for International Development (I 'SAID). ( )fbce of Kducation. Lessons Learned 
in Basic Edutation in the / )evelopiny' ( Wa.shington. D C . I ‘S.VID. 1990) 

I 'nited States Department of Kducation. 0 ‘hat Works St hools That Work: Educating* Disadvantay^ed 
( 'hildrcn (Wa.shington. D C . I'S Department of Kducation. 19S7) 

^ I 'nited States Department of Kducation. II liat II orks Beseari h about 7 caching and /.earning, second 
Q ditu>n (Wa.shington. D.C . \ S Department of Kducation. 1987). 
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• Make public education more accountable and more credible to the 
general public in order to foster nationwide support for education. 

As a first step, a series of ‘ ‘town meetings” were held around the nation to 
gain a sense of what was expected from the reform. A new centralized curriculum 
was then designed based on the latest principles of systematic instructional 
delivery'. The curriculum specified clear goals for each grade and subject, and 
broke the subjects down inxo small units, each composed of a diagnostic stage, 
a teaching/leaming stage, and an extended learning stage. 

Teachmg giudes, special instructional materials (including texts, student 
workbooks and teaching aids), and coordinated sets of formative/summative 
evaluation instruments were developed. To support these reforms, school 
management procedures were altered to strengthen instructional support and 
facilitate greater coordination among teachers. Additionally, special in-service 
training programmes — in some cases utilizing television and radio — were 
launched to familiarize both teachers and principals with their new roles. 

As illustrated in figure X, a careful evaluation of this reform indicated a 
remarkable improvement in the various academic subjects. While the evaluation 

Figure X. Achievement Levels of Children in KEDI Schools 
and Traditional Schools 



□Control Schools, N=2,206 □KEDi Schools. N= 1,275 




Stmn (■■ I niM I lull. "DcMunint: oiUKiilion l(^r iho 2 Kt ccnUii v ; Uio Koio.ui cvporiciicc ’. 
AdvamvmHasu Ijimatum tauUMmuy I (.^1. (Januan l<)<)2l.p.fi. 
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did not focus on the non-cognitive outcomes, the reformed schools also developed 
a reputation for strengthening student confidence and work habits. It can be 
argued that Korea's reform was so successful because the systems approach 
applied was not too distant from the underlying centralized and highly disciplined 
approach to education that is characteristic of all East Asian nations. 

The reform led by the KEDI programme was carried out on a national scale, 
but in other countries similar reforms have focused on specific regions or groups. 
The group of IMPACT reforms mentioned in chapter five primarily focused on 
rural schools, notably those located in sparsely populated areas. IMPACT 
reforms rely on many of the s^e principles as those set by the Korean example, 
and generally result in impressive improvements in pupil retention and academic 
performance. This goal has often been achieved even when teachers have had low* 
educational levels and have been required to teach large classes (typically 40 
students or more). What is distinctive about this family of reforms is the necessity 
for the systematic development of an integrated approach to instruction. This 
approach has to be implemented in schools which have a considerable array of 
instructional materials and evaluation instruments, and a centralized develop- 
ment office must be established for this purpose. 

A decentralized school-based management approach. Many educators 
in the more developed countries have recently come to place more faith in school- 
based reforms than in the centralized approach. They argue that those who 
manage and work in schools have sufficient wisdom to develop a curriculum 
suited to the needs of the ordinary' child. Thus, they propose that most decisions 
be left to individual schools, with the centralized agencies playing only a minimal 
role (except for possibly providing some financial support). To stimulate schools 
to do a good job, some advocates of school-based management urge that parents 
be given considerable freedom to send their children to whatever school they wish, 
and that they be granted vouchers to pay the tuition at the school of their choice. 
To the extent that parents are able to exercise their choice, schools will become 
more sensitive to the true needs of both the parents and their children - and 
presumably, education w'lll become more effecti\'c (see box 17). 

Many studies purport to show the advantages of school-based management. 
James Coleman and lliomas Hoffer,*^' in a highly publicized comparison of 
public and private high schools in the United States, report that the private 
schools achieve much better academic results at a lower cost per unit. They 
attribute the difference to the superior curriculum, teaching and discipline in the 
private schools, and especially to the closer links these schools have w ith the local 
community This study has been w ideK’ replicated, and in recent \ears a number 




James S. Coleman and ’Hiomas Hoflcr, Public ami Private lltf^h SchoolxiSc'A ^‘ork. Hxsic Uook.s. Inc., 

1987 ). 
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Box 17 

School-Based Management Comes to Dade County, USA 

The school-based management (SBM) programme and its accom- 
panying philosophy of shared decision-making (SDM) have been imple- 
mented in the Dade County public schools to give more power to principals 
and teachers so that they can do a more effective job of educating the 
children. Not long after the programme began, more than half the schools 
in the county were operating according to SBM/SDM principles, and it was 
expected that by August 1991 SBM/SDM would beoperative at every school 
in the county. 

SBM allows managers in local schools to make decisions on school 
policies, while shared decision-making involves the teachers and potentially 
other school staff members, as well as parents and students. Although 
principals maintain final governing authority under this system, teachers 
and principals together might decide upon staffing, budget, curriculum, 
scheduling, student activities, in-service training and other matters. By 
placing authority at the school level, those directly involved can excercise 
a certain amount of creativity and freedom in addressing the educational 
needs of the students. 

This experiment represents a dramatic reversal of the “principal- 
proof evaluation methods and “teacher-proof* curricula of the past. 
Greater power for principals and teachers has resulted in greater enthusi- 
asm. A number innovations have occurred in some SBM/SDM schools. 
Principals are allowing teachers to share power which was previously 
closely held by the administration, and teachers are showing a new, 
reawakened sense of professional responsibility, and are even taking on the 
task of evaluating and counseling each other. Schools function more as 
teams, with a high level of communication between the team members and 
significant penalties forteam failure. Elements of risk and entrepreneurship 
are being introduced into a profession known in the past for its concerns 
about employment security and Income. 

There are many potential pitfalls in the movement towards SBM/ 
SDM. Decentralization alone can lead to even wider disparities in school 
performance than those which already exist. Students from low-income 
families suffer the most. Centralization and decentralization must be 
blended in a new way so as to allow for creativity at the school level while 
keeping a coherent focus for the district as a whole. 

Source: World Conference on Education for AH (WCEFA), held in Jomtien, 
Thailand, from 5 to 9 March 1 990: World Declaration on Education for AH (New York, 
Inter-Ag^cy Commission: UNDP/UNESCO/UNICEFAA/orid Bank, 1990) 
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of limitations have become apparent with respect to its findings. School-based 
management may be preferable if schools have talented principals, markets for 
key inputs (e g., textbooks and teachers), communities with strong and somewhat 
divergent value commitments, and a keen interest in education. Unless these 
conditions (which are more likely to prevail in urban areas) are met, this highly 
decentralized approach may not be advantageous. Nevertheless, the school- 
based approach seems to be the preferred model of the World Bank, an agency 
that is now advocating market solutions for a variety of social services. 

The Demand for Education 

The models above are directed towards the provision of an education that 
Governments or other sponsors may supply. However, as was repeatedly 
observed in chapter five, the success of these or other models largely depends on 
the receptiveness of the local community. 

The concepts of high-demand and low-demand communities have already 
been defined. In the first case, parents have a positive attitude towards the 
‘ modem" ' curriculum, as they perceive links between mastery ofthis curriculum 
and opportunities for modem jobs. In low-demand communities, however, 
parents are more sceptical. Particularly in these latter settings, a centralized 
approach that focuses solely on an academic curriculum may fail to connect; 
schools must focus on topics that are important to the kids. 

If community' leaders are incorporated into the schools' executive boards, 
those using a decentralized approach have a better chance of developing an 
attractive programme, although this programme may not be that favourable to 
learning acquisition. For example, in one Sri Lankan school, community leaders 
cooperated with the principal in developing a strong boxing team. Learning 
acquisition was not a major focus for this particular school. 

National Governments ma\ be willing to consider some combinations: the 
centralized option could be supported in compatible areas while complemented 
b> other strategies at the edges. Perhaps the major challenge of EFA lies in 
fostering educational s> stems that apph’ varied approaches to accommodate the 
true diversity of ' basic learning needs". 

IL Curriculum 

Whether a s\ stem is run b\- the centre or the school, decisions about what 
IS to be learned have to be made, these decisions become the curriculum. In recent 
\ ears, some observers ha\e begun to draw a distinction between the intended 
curriculum (what Governments or principals decide) and the implemented 



W orld Hank, orlJ / k'wiopnwnt Report, I <>vy. (Wa.shington, D C , World Hank, 1991) 
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curriculum (what teachers actually convey in the classrooms). In many in- 
stances. the gap is substantial This section reviews several of the issues that 
should be addressed by those who formulate or seek to revise curricula. 

Who Should Be Consulted? 

Perhaps the most basic task in framing a curriculum is to decide who should 
be involved. In the earh’ stages of modem education, officials from the central 
Government assumed the rcsponsibiliU’ of setting the curriculum because schools 
were viewed primanh’ as a means for cultivating loyalty' to the State and its 
ideology. As nations have matured, however, the purposes of education have 
broadened, and it has been recognized that a good curriculum depends on 
consultation with a broader group of people. 

Ralph Tyler, seen by some as the father of modem curriculum development, 
urges careful attention to five different sources of insight: the learners them- 
selves, contemporary’ life outside the school, subject specialists, philosophers, 
and the psychology of learning. Tyler points out that exclusive reliance on any’ 

one of these groups is likely to result in a distorted curriculum which, though 
effective in certain settings, may not have an enduring value. 

While Ty ler apparently believes that experts should have the final word on 
curriculum development, Sheldon Shaeffer has in recent years urged a more 
participators approach where no single group is in control, but rather where all 
affected parties arc involved and feel a sense of ownership: 

Quality in education has traditionally been defined in terms 
of inputs, outputs, and processes. ...Good education must 
cil.so (I ) encouraf^e a more integrated view of development 
by making students more aware of how their actions, 
individually and collectively, hinder or help to meet I cer- 
tain! changes: and (2) mobilize and empower people with 
the knowledge and skills for more participatory and demo- 
cratic processes . Such a system must itself become more 
participatory in nature — in needs assessment, research, 
planning, management, evaluation and other activities in 
which parents, communities, and teachers can be involved 
more fidly Planners and managers will need to define 
their work quite differently to become enablers and facili- 
tators. rather than controllers 



Ralph W T\lcr. Somv Ctifh iplvs t>f( 'urnculum onJ Imlrm tion (Chicago. Chicago I ’ni versify Press. 

1949) 

Sheldon Shaellci. "Fdu..aliona) qualitv redefined'’. Forum tor lUtsu F.diaatum and 

!ilvnu\ 1 (^). (Jaiuiarv 1992). pp 1-2 
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What Should Be Learned? 

Over the past several decades, there has been an ongoing debate concerning 
the appropriate content for basic education. On one side, there are those who 
advocate a relevant curriculum containing material that reflects local conditions 
and that even focuses on activities directly applicable to the local economy and 
society'. On the other, there are groups that support a more streamlined 
curriculum focusing on the basic academic skills of reading, writing, and 
numeracy as the only subjects that should be attempted at the primary^ level. The 
main tenets of these positions arc described below. 

Back to the basics. In 1965, Philip Foster wrote a famous critique of 
"vocational education"', pointing out how vocational curricula were often 
antiquated and failed to teach useful skills. Moreover, employers sought to 
provide students with academic skills rather than vocational skills; therefore, 
parents also preferred tliat their children learn academic skills.^^ 

A variety of studies have been conducted to show' how academic education, 
euphemistically referred to as "general skills", has proved more practical than 
"specialized skills", even for rural and farming activities (see box 1 8). So, as 
the argument goes, why waste time on teaching specialized skills, particularly 
w hen general skills have been shown to be more relevant for most children‘s 

An ideological element has also entered this debate. Generally speaking, 
socialist Governments such as Cuba and Tanzania have been the strongest 
advocates of practical skills; many donors (especially in the bilateral group) have 
not been inclined to support policies promoted by these countries. 

li\ their recent stud\' on primary* education, Lockheed and Verspoor come 
down squarely on the side of general skills; their introductory chapter stresses a 
bare-boned curriculum of cognitive competencies including "literacy (reading 
and writing), numeracy, modernity, and problem-solving behaviors". Based 
on a recent cross-national analysis of textbooks, they suggest that a remarkable 
consensus has emerged concerning what should be taught in schools, and this 
consensus stresses general skills. Elsewhere, they refer to adjustments in the 
common intended curriculum as a "blind alley" 



In extreme cases, the curriculum has been "ruralized" — 
w'lth courses on agriculture added to the class schedule — 
in an effort to make it more appealing to children of 



Philip J. Foster "'nie fallacy of vix;ational education in development planning." in: Karahcl and IlaLscy 
(eds.). Po\\vr dmt hteolo^' in liJucation (Oxford. Oxford I ‘niversity Press. 1 977) 



.Marlaine Iv Ixxrkheed, Adriaan \f. Verspoor. and assiK'iates. improving Primary Education in 
t)evclopinf* Countries (Washington, D.C.. World Bank, 1991). 
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farmers. Generally, these small changes in the intended 
curriculum have been ineffective and resisted by parents 
and teachers. 

Instead, they argue that greater efforts should be exerted to improve the 
implemented curriculum: the challenge is to teach this common curriculum better 
than it has been taught thus far. 



Box 18 

How Primary Education Helps Farmers Solve Problems 

Farmers in Kenya were shown a diseased plant and asked about the 
causes of the disease and about the measures that might be taken to help 
control or prevent the disease. An unschooled Kenyan farmer mentioned 
three possible causes of damage to maize: weeds, birds and hailstones. 
These were given as generic causes of crop damage, and particular kinds 
of damage were not attributed to specific causes. However, none of these 
was responsible for producing the disease symptoms in the maize specimen 
shown to the farmers. 

By comparison, a Kenyan farmer with seven years of primary 
education made a complex causal model which correctly identified the 
cause of damage and a possible solution: 

This is what Amodonde, the stalk borer, does. It attacks the stem 
and makes it wither at the buds, sometimes without you knowing 
it. You buy chemicals from the store and apply them when the 
maizeissmall, two or three feet high. You spray the buds after the 
^rst weeding from the top dressing. 

The farmers understanding of how technology could improve pro- 
ductivity was enhanced by a primary curriculum that taught science in 
conjunction with farming practices, and emphasized scientific theory over 
memorization. 

Source: T. Eisemon, “Becoming a ‘modem’ farmer: the impact of primary 
schooling on agricultural thinking and practices in Kenya and Burundi,” in: D. Women, 
L. Sllkkerveer, and S. Titilola (eds.). Indigenous Knowiege Systems: Implications for 
Agriculture and International Development (^mes, Iowa, Iowa State University, 1989), pp. 
41-67. 



The central concern of the back-to-the-basics proponents is the implemen- 
tation of practical steps known to bnng quick results. Lockheed and Verspoor 
question the value of fiddling with the curriculum because these actions take years 
to work their way into the classrooms. Curriculum changes imply textbook 
changes, textbook production, textbook distribution, and new teacher training. 
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Yet today, long after the promulgation of the current curriculum, there are 
failures in implementation. Curriculum change may thus turn out to be a ploy for 
postponing action. 

Rather than fiddling with the curriculum, this movement urges educators to 
get textbooks into the hands of children. There are extensive research findings 
showing the relationship between the prevalence of textbooks and learning; in 
effect, the textbooks themselves become the curriculum. Figuring out how to 
supply children with good textbooks is thus a better investment than devoting 
attention to curriculum change. 

The whole-person education. While the basics approach focuses on the 
three R‘s, many educators favour a broader approach — one that cultivates values 
and skills in addition to the core cognitive abilities — because they believe that 
school education should develop the whole person and not just the mind. For 
example, the basics approach says little about the teaching of national values, 
local cultures, or religions -- all of which are prominently featured in the goals 
of most national educational systems. What's more, most systems devote a 
significant proportion of the curriculum (between 15 and 50 per cent of 
instructional time) to these subjects. Much of the cultural curriculum is taught 
through games and other action formats which children enjoy. Might not children 
turn away from the schools if these fiin activities were dropped? 

Similarly, the basics approach dismisses the widely held belief that a school 
education should convey ceitain practical skills in addition to general skills. One 
example, of which nearly all educators approve, is using the school as a vehicle 
for teaching children standards of health and cleanliness, such as the importance 
of boiling drinking w ater, brushing teeth, and taking a bath. Many educators also 
believe that schools should attempt to convey certain values and skills -- for 
example, teaching respect for labour by having children participate in a school 
farm or having them take responsibility for cleaning the school grounds. 

Will the basics reach all? The back-to-thc-basics approach is likely to 
result in a reasonably sound educational experience in the majority of settings, 
or at least in the ' high demand" settings where parents and children believe in 
modem education. But what are its implications for the remaining settings, where 
parents and children are not sold on the benefits of modem education and often 
look upon the government school with a hostile eye? What is generally tme for 
the majority of cases may not apply in these peripheral settings. Although 
textbooks produced in the capital cit>' or in some foreign country may be 
pcdagogically sound, they may also give short shrift to local nuances. Manzoor 
Ahmed, drawing on his comparative analysis of basic education in China and 
India, observes the following: 
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Cognitive skills are developed effectively among rural 
learners when the learning content deals with the local 
environment or agricultural practices. The teaching meth- 
ods and practices then have to follow an active empirical 
and exploratory approach instead of a didactic passing on 
of facts. 

Until an educational approach appealing to these settings is devised, little 
learning is likely to take place there. In many local settings, educators have 
launched experimental programmes to develop new indigenous approaches that 
depart from the basics. The Escuela Nueva programme in Colombia (described 
in the box below) is one of the most interesting examples, as it places an 
exceptionally strong emphasis on parental and student involvement in school 
planning and management. 



Based on its 1978 study detailing major weaknesses in the provision 
of basic education in rural areas, the Government of Colombia accorded top 
educational priority to improving schooling in these areas and developed a 
comprehensive 10-year Rural Primary Education Plan. The Plan set forth 
a national strategy for attacking key problems, relying heavily upon the 
Escuela Nueva programme. 

The Escue/aA/ueva prog ram me was launched in 1975 after a decade 
of experimentation. From its official inception in 1976, covering 500 schools 
in three departments, the programme expanded to 3,000 schools by 1983, 
and to 8,000 schools - or approximately 30 per cent of the target schools 
throughout the country — by 1 987. The programme is designed specifically 
for multi-grade classrooms in rural areas. Seeking to achieve both 
educational and social goals, the programme aims to: (a) provide the full 
five-year primary cycle; (b) improve the relevance and quality of education; 
(c) improve student achievement; (d) improve educational efficiency and 
productivity; and (e) integrate the school and the community. The strategies 
used to implement the programme focus on curriculum, teacher training, 
administration, and the school-community relationship. The curriculum 
content, which is readily adaptable to the circumstances of a particular 
community, is simple and sequential, with an emphasis on problem-solving 
skills. PreUnted in the form of semi-programmed learning guides, the 
curriculum is organized to permit a flexible promotion system. To comple- 
ment the curriculum materials and to meet the challenges of multi-grade 
teaching techniques, Escuela Nueva has developed a special classroom 
design based on resource corners, simple classroom furniture, and a 100- 
book library. 



ManziH^r Ahmed. ’’Quality and relevance; concept and practice”, h'orum fur Advancing* Sasic Educa^ 
lion and Literacy (1992). p. 



Box 19 

Improving Rural Education in Colombia 
through Escuela Nueva 
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Escuela Nueva places special emphasis on teacher training and 
continuous in-service upgrading. An initial 10-day training workshop 
introduces the programme’s philosophy and content, teaching strategies, 
school organization, and student evaluation. Two follow-up workshops are 
given during the year to provide further training, particularly with respect to 
adapting curricular materials to the needs of the students and the charac- 
teristics of the community. Supervisors receive similartraining, with greater 
emphasis on the pedagogical aspects of supervision. Regular and frequent 
supervisory visitations are an integral part of the programme, their purpose 
being to provide pedagogical rather than administrative support. An admin- 
istrative structure has been developed from the central to the local level. At 
the central level, a national committee ensures that programme policies are 
in accordance with national goals and objectives. At the departmental level, 
departmental committees are responsible for planning and implementing 
the programmeand training personnel inthedepartment. Within the school, 
the programme’s operation depends upon the student council. 

Escuela Nueva considers the integration of the student, school, and 
community as crucial not only for the school’s effectiveness as a learning 
Institution, but also for the community’s responsibility for its own develop- 
ment. A parents’ committee works together with the student council to 
develop joint community-school projects. 

Sustained evaluation of Escuela Nueva shows sound results. Re- 
cent comparisons show that students attending Escuela Nueva have 
significantly higher levels of achievement than students in traditional 
schools. Student motivation, creativity, and self-esteem are higher; parents 
express greater satisfaction; and due to the flexible promotion system, 
repetition rates are lower Teachers have more positive attitudes towards 
teaching and are more involved in the community than teachers in traditional 
rural or urban schools. Studies also show that supervisors see their jobs 
more positively, with a stronger emphasis on providing support rather than 
on merely overseeing school operations. 

Source: V. Colbert de Arboleda, "Universalization of primary education in 
Colombia: the ‘New School* programme", /n. C.A. RojasandZ. Castillo (eds.),£va/uac/o/? 
del Programs Escuela Nueva en Colombia (Bogota, Colombia, Instituto SER de 
Investigaclon, 1968), (draft version). 



Not as much is known about these ventures as one might like, for they have 
not been as carefully researched as mainline education. What is known, however, 
suggests that they are quite promising. Children in these programmes do as well 
on achievement tests as children in conventional schools, and at the same time 
acquire strong family and communal values that reinforce the local social 
structures. In other words, it may be that a modem nation needs to support a range 
of educational approaches, tailored to the requirements of different settings. One 
should keep an open mind about various approaches, and resist yielding all the 
schools to the back-to-the-basics approach. 
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Significantly, the World Declaration on Education for All takes a broad 
view. Without committing itselfto a specific curricular format, article 1 describes 
basic learning needs as * 'content (such as knowledge, skills, values, and attitudes) 
required by human beings to be able to surv ive, to develop their full capacities, 
to live and work in dignity, to participate fully in development, to improve the 
qualitv' of their lives, to make informed decisions, and to continue leaming".^^'^ 

Article 2 highlights the importance of stressing tolerance and humanistic 
values in basic education, and article 3 focuses on common cultural and moral 
values. Finally, article 4 refers to the "need to incorporate useful knowledge, 
reasoning ability, skills, and values in schools. 

Core and diversified curriculum In many instances, the apparent 
differences between the basics and whole-person curricular camps are not as 
great or irreconcilable as they may seem. The basics group is firmly convinced 
that all children should know certain things: although the advocates of the whole- 
person camp ma\ agree with that, thev' feel it is not enough. 

One sensible approach is to structure a curriculum that includes a core 
focusing on basic subjects, and then allow generous provision for the develop- 
ment of a diversified curriculum around the core. A central curricular unit might 
assume responsibilitv' for this core curriculum, while local educational offices or 
individual schools might be given responsibility for the diversified portions. 7 his 
approach was recently adopted in Indonesia, where the centre took responsibiliiy 
for 80 per cent of the curriculum, and provincial and local governments were in 
charge of the rest. A similar programme began in India in 1984. ^ 

What about survival skills? The core-diversity approach opens up the 
possibility for wider participation in at least part of the curriculum. However, 
ever as this approach gains favour, there will continue to be questions about the 
content of the core. Should the focus be solely on the basic academic subjects, 
or should the core be broadened to take on issues which manv' regard as even more 
fundamental*^ In recent years. UNICEF has been particularly forceful in raising 
this question. Some UNICEF thinkers insist that the world is facing a range of 
common problems that cannot be ignored b\ schools, and urge the development 
of a ‘survival skills" curriculum which includes a focus on five sub-themes 
en\ ironmental skills, personal health skills, family life skills, peace skills, and 



\VorldConfcrencconKducationfor Ali(\VCF.F.\). held m Jomti on. Ilia i land, from 5 to 9 March 1990 
Wt>rld I declaration on Education for All (New York. Inter-Agency Commission. I 'NDP 1 'NKSCO'l 'NIChF 
World Bank. 1990). 

Gan ITieisen and others. An Analym of the Status of ( 'urnc ulum Heform and Texthfok Production 
,n IndoncKia. (Florida, Flonda State Cniversitv - Improving die F-fficiency of Fducational Ssslems |IFF;S). 
1991) 




CNKSCO report. 1984 
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job-crcation skills. This provocative proposal deserves careful consideration: it 
is hoped that some educators may sec fit to experiment with the inclusion of 
curricular units focusing on these areas in national settings. 

Graded progression or mastery? The traditional curriculum divides 
subjects into subsets of material to be taught in successive grades. Children are 
expected to more or less master the material in a grade as a requirement for 
moving on to the next grade. To insure against children who do not master vcr\ 
much, the curriculum includes some repetition of material so that children have 
a second chance. This approach is sometimes known as 'spiralling ', because 
the curriculum steadiK moves forward while at the same time s\stematicall\ 
circling back for review/repetition sessions. Tliis design can work well if the 
curriculum does not advance too fast and there is not too much variation in the 
pupils* abilities and motivation 

In many developing nations, the conditions described above are not realized: 
the curriculum mas be vers' demanding and there may be a wide variation in 
pupils* abilities. Under such conditions, large numbers of children may fail to 
grasp the material of a particular grade level. One option is to fail students and 
insist on their repeating thegrade. Another option, advocated bs UNESCO since 
19X4. is to introduce "automatic promotion*', with the expectation that the 
motivational value of moving forward to a higher spin of the spiral curriculum 
outweighs the possibiliu that the child is moving to a level beyond his/her grasp. 
However, as reflected in the emphasis made by the World Declaration on 
“learning acquisition*', there is an increasingly widespread belief that the 
automatic progression practice has led to a ritualistic school experience, where 
children often graduate without learning. 

One alternative to the traditional curriculum is what has been called a 
Mastery Learning (ML) curriculum. In the ML curriculum, subjects are broken 
down into small units that can be covered in a week or two: sometimes traditional 
academic subjects are integrated if it is felt this will help enhance pupil access 
At the end of each unit, tests are given to evaluate the students* understanding, 
and those who fail to achieve a mastery’ level — . score ofXO per cent, for example 
~ are expected to go back and review the unit before taking the test again. Only 
when a student has achieved a mastery’ level is he/shc allow ed to move to the next 
unit 



The ML curriculum can be implemented in a vanety of ways. For example. 
It can be individualized so students proceed at their own pace. Alternately, 
students can be placed in ability groups which proceed at different rates Or, as 
m Indonesia, they can be placed in mixed-abilit}’ groups, with all members of the 
group having to pass the mastery test before the group moves on to the next unit: 
in this situation, students in the group act as informal tutors to help each other 

O 
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grasp the material. Master}- Learning is regarded as one of the more effective 
means of ensuring learning acquisition. 

Bilingualism. Somewhat analogous to the basics-relevance debate is the 
question of what language should be used for instruction. Many educational 
SNStems in formerly colonized areas still use a metropolitan language in the 
advanced levels of their educational systems and m their modem work-places. 
Therefore, some argue that the children should leam in the metropolitan 
language, because learning in another language is a waste of resources and 
reduces a child's future opportunities; tlie same people even suggest that parents 
prefer their children to leam in the metropolitan language. However, as indicated 
m two recent studies, parents change their minds once they see the positive results 
of a bilingual approach (see box 20). 



Box 20 

lmprovin9 Equity through Bilingual Education 

Bilingual programmes in Guatemala and Nigeria have helped to 
facilitate school participation for children whose home language is different 
than the official or national language. 

Historically, language was a major reason for the limited access 
of the indigenous Mayan population to educational opportunities 
in Guatemala. While most children from this population spoke a 
Mayan language, the language of instruction shifted to Spanish. 

In the F»lot bilingual programme introduced in 1960 in 40 rural 
schools, children were taught in one of four major Mayan lan- 
guage!, (there are more than 200 Mayan languages) in the first 
three grades and then instruction was shifted to Spanish. As is 
often the case with bilingual programmes, in the beginning parents 
showed some resistance. They thought that their children would 
receive an inferior education and were afraid they would not learn 
Spanish. These concerns were overcome when parents saw the 
improvements in children's achievement and their mastery of 
Spanish along with the indigenous language. In 1 986, the bilingual 
programme (PRONEBI) expanded to 400 schools. In 1990, 

approximately 800 schools participated in theprogramme. In fact, 
the national law now requires bilingual education in rural Mayan- 
speaivng communities. 

A project in Nigeria shows that teaching in the native tongue 
throughout primary school can facilitate learning without irnpeding 
acquisition of the second "national" language. While English is the 
official language of Nigeria, the native language of 15 miHion 
people in western Nigeria is Yoruba. Beginning in 1970, the 
Institute of Education at the University ofife launched the "Six-year 
Primary School Project", using Yoruba as the sole medium of 
instruction throughout primary schod. English was taught as a 
second language Non-project classes had three years ofinstruc- 
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tion in YorubQ and three in English. At Ihe end of their primary 
education, project children were signi^cantly ahead of non-proje(^ 
children in all school subjects, including English. On the public 
examinatfons, project and non'-project children performed equally 
well, in secondary schools, project students retained an academic 
advantage overnon-prqject studentsin mathematics, Yoruba and 
English. 

Source: R. Chesterfield and H.N. Seeley. "Process evaluation of the Programa 
Nacional de Educacion Bilingu^ (PRONEBI)’’, Fine! Report (United States Agency for 
Intemattonai Devetopment/Guaten^ and PRON EBl, 1 987); and A. Babatunda Fafunwa, 
“Education in the nx)ther tongue: a Nigerian experiment", Journal of African Studies 
(1987). 



There is considerable evidence indicating that a child who begins school in 
the language spoken at home does better than a child who begins schooling in an 
alien language. While educators agree on the value of beginning school in the 
home language, they differ on what should follow in later j ears . Table 24 outlines 
the principal options . The various bilingual options involve different approaches 
which enable a child starting in an indigenous language to acquire a mastery of 
the metropolitan language. The more complex the policy, the more difficult its 
implementation and the greater its cost. 



Table 24. Characteristics of Language Programmes 



Language 

programme 


Medium of 
instruction 


L2^ as a 
subject 


Children's 
use of L1• ** 


Submersion 


L2 


No 


No 


Transitional 

bilingual 


L1->L2 


Yes-->No 


Yes->No 


Maintenance 

bilingual 


L1->L1 and L2 


Yes 


Yes 


Immersion 








Structured 

Revival 


L2 

LI 


No 

No 


Yes->No 

Yes 


Home language 


LI 


Yes 


Yes 



Source: William K. Cummings (ed ), Reaching Peripheral Groups. Community. Language and 
Teachers in the Context of Development. Special Studies in Comparative Education, No. 31 (New 
York. Stale University of New York at Buffalo). 



• L2 corresponds to second language. 

LI corresponds to native language. 
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Lockheed and Verspoor note that successful systems in the developed world 
all teach in a single national language. While acknowledging the linguistic 
complexiU' of many third-w orld nations and the value of having children begin 
their schooling in their home language, the authors argue that it would be very- 
costly for a nation to encourage the persistence of multi-lingual education beyond 
about Grade Three. Instead, they favour minimal ' transitional bilingualism’ 
converging on a single national language for all children. 

Clearly, however, cost is not the only consideration that nations will wish 
to weigh when making this curricular decision. For example, the World 
Declaration observes that "literacy in the mother tongue strengthens cultural 
identity and heritage elsewhere it observes that traditional knowledge and 
indigenous cultural heritage have a value and validity in their own right and a 
capacity to both define and promote development." The bilingual strategy a 
nation chooses will have a profound impact on the evolution of its national 
culture Is integration or segregation the goal, or is one subgroup expected to be 
assimilated into another'^ 

Hidden curriculum. Most of the attention of curriculum developers is 
focused on the content and sequencing of academic subjects, a circumstance 
leading curriculum discussions to focus exclusively on these issues. How'ever, 
a number of observers have pointed out that the school teaches much more than 
these subjects, through what is sometimes called the hidden curriculum. In the 
day s when modem schools were first developed, many educators were fascinated 
with the demands of the factories and modem offices where many school 
graduates would find jobs. In these offices, bosses sought workers who were 
punctual, obedient, hard-working and clean. These concerns led to the develop- 
ment of a school schedule which started early in the morning and was full of 
demands for as many hours as the educators felt young people could last; the 
schedule was designed to teach the rhythm of the factory. 

Independently of what appears in the textbooks, there are many other ways 
that a school can teach the lessons of life. In most East Asian schools, children 
have extensive responsibility for janitorial and service functions. For example, 
groups of children are formed to empty w aste-baskets, clean blackboards, clean 
and groom the school grounds and athletic fields, and prepare and/or deliver 
snacks and lunches Children may also be in charge of announcements, take 
attendance, and even become involved in certain instmctional tasks. It turns out 
that children w ith these experiences replicate them in the work-place later in their 
lives Thus, a Korean or Japanese executive is likely to empty his own waste- 
basket rather than depend on a janitor, more generally, the Asian executive has 
a healthy regard for those \vho do ' 'dirty work . for he or she has already done 
this type of work while in school 
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Extracurricular activities can also teach other lessons. For example, 
Australian schools do not support athletic teams for inter-scholastic events, 
though they do support debating teams and math teams -- the message being that 
schools are places for study On the other hand, local clubs support these athletic 
teams, and welcome youth onl\- if they maintain certain academic standards. 
Again, the message is that good performance in school is important for access to 
valued opportunities outside of school. 

Little "hard research has been done on the impact of the hidden curricu- 
lum, primariK because the research communitx' — fixated on the narrower issue 
of learning the fonnal curriculum - does not allocate funds for these "frivolous 
topics However, it seems clear from these and other examples that the hidden 
curriculum can make a big difference in pupil motivation and even in learning 
acquisition (particularK of values and skills) 

The hidden curriculum - sometimes called the co- or extra-curriculum - 
provides a rich area for innovations. A recent suire\ indicates that man\- of these 
innovations can be easil\- introduced either insideoroutside the school . Singapore, 
for instance, has used public campaigns to promote family planning, marital 
solidarity , and sincerity. Other nations stress periods of obligatory militarv 
serv ice or public service as a means of leading young people through value- 
shaping experiences . Media and other channels may be as important as the school 
for convey ing the lessons often associated with the hidden curriculum. (Sec table 
25 for a list of the various sources or agents of a values education.) 

Time on task. Most educators agree that the amount of time children spend 
on learning is significantly related to how much they learn The issue of time can 



Table 25. Sources of a Values Education 



Sources 


Sector 




Private 


Public 


Family 


XX 




Primary schools 




XX 


Secondary schools and universities 


XX 


XX 


Youth organizations 


X 


X 


Military education 




X 


Adult institutions 


X 


X 


Campaigns and public events 




X 


Media 


X 


X 



Source William K Cummings, S Gopinathan, and Y Tomoda, The Revival 
of Values Education in Asia and the IVesf (New York. Pergamon Press 1 988) d 
176 



Key XX = important in most societies, x = important in some societies 
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be addressed at se\cral levels. At the national or local level. Governments can set 
out guidelines for the numbers of hours children should spend on different 
subjects. As it turns out. in man\ developing countries the numbers are modest 
and should be increased A recent stud> indicates that Paragua> an children are 
expected to spend only 800 hours a > ear in school, compared to an international 
average of about 1. 100 hours. To get as much exposure as other children do in 
four N’cars. Paragua\an children would have to go to school for more than five 
>ears. 

At the school level, time can be dealt w ith in a another wa>’ In some 
communities, children ha\e duties or other obligations at certain times of the da\ 
or year, local schools might therefore adjust their calendars to make concessions 
for special festivals, hardest seasons, or other obvious contingencies. 

FinalK . distinct from the amount of time that children spend in school is the 
qualit\ of that time In some classrooms, children diligent!) appK’ themseh es and 
ha\e good materials to work with: in others, time is not well used. 

111. Instructional Materials 

Whate\er stand an educator defends in the curricular debate, he/shc 
in\’ariabl\ concludes that children need instructional materials. The paucit) of 
instructional materials in many nations is shocking. Table 26 summarizes the 
results of a recent World Bank sur\e)’ on the availabilit) of textbooks in selected 
developing countries: in several of these countries, there are essentiall) no 
textbooks 

Some traditional forms of education ha\e relied primanh on the oral 
teaching method, but modern education seeks to nio\ c be) ond niemor) to con\ e\ 
the pow er of arithmetic and alphabetic s\ nibols. and their reorganization through 
anahtical and critical thinking Thus, in modem education, the need for 
instructional materials is axiomatic 

How much instructional material is needed? Instpjctional materials 
typicalK command a remarkabl) small proportion of educational budgets, 
ranging from virtually zero to a maximum of 5 per cent, where ev. child has 
texts and workbooks in all subjects. Research shows that the returns in learning 
acquisition from the presence of textbooks are \ er\ high ^ Where textbooks 
are available, it is possible to ease requirements regarding teachers time For 

Dean Jamison and othei^. "Impro\ ingciomcntan. matlicmatics cducatuMi in Nicaiagua an cvpcnnicntal 
studN id the impavi oHexthooksand radio on achievement", laurnul of Edui,otumulPs\vh)lo^ 73 (4).( 19X1 ). 
pp 556-567 

Stephen V 1 levneman. Dean Jamison. andXa\ ici Montenegro. "Texthooks inthe iniiliipmes. evaluatum 
ol the pedagogical impact ol a nationwide imestment". EJiUittumul Evaluation and Ealu’\ Analysis 6 (2). 
(19X4). pp 1.39-150 
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Source. World Bank. "Textbook availability review" (London Publishers Association. 1989) 

Denotes countries in which World Bank (International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, or IBRD) textbook projects were implemented. Data are pre-project. 
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example, in man\’ national settings, teachers who have textbooks have little 
difficulty in handling relativcl\ large classes of more than 40 students. 

In an ideal context, everv' child should have a textbook which he/she can take 
home to review, share, and discuss with his/her parents, brothers, and sisters. 
However, good results can be achieved even when children share textbooks in 
school. One arrangement is to store textbooks in a common facility and arrange 
a daily schedule so that, for example, children in one class of a common grade 
study the national language while children of a second class study arithmetic. 
Where arrangements of this kind are made, the ratio of children to texts can move 
upwards to as high as 10 to 3 or 4 to 1 . Ideally, however, every child should have 
his/her own workbook. 

Issues of instructional material content. Different curricular/instruc- 
tional designs imply different instructional materials. The traditional textbook 
has the advantage of being substantial and durable. New approaches to 
instructional design tend to break subjects into larger numbers of units, and they 
often encourage the production of discrete mini-books for each of these units. 
Where this is implemented, the possibilities for the sharing of materials among 
pupils multiply For example, even in relatively small schools, children of the 
same grade can work on different modules of a common subject. 

Research indicates that especially when a modularized design approach to 
instructional materials is relied upon, significant learning dividends can be 
obtained when children have workbooks and teachers are provided with instruc- 
tional guidebooks that arc related to each unit. 

Whatever the format utilized, a number of general rules apply to the 
development of materials. It is .mportant to work for clarity, ease of comprehen- 
sion, the orderly sequence of topics, and variety in the content Above all. the 
materials should keep the child in mind Teachers tend to be better writers of 
instructional materials than professors (who often have never taught in a primary 
classroom). Finally, m developing materials it is important to evaluate them 
before they go into large-scale production. 

The production of instructional materials. In the past, a major obstacle 
to the development and distribution of instructional materials was the complexity 
of the task. To keep costs reasonable, large quantities had to be produced, which 
ty pically involved establishing facilities The mere thought of creating such 
facilities led man\' educational leaders to shy away; some education systems 
authorized the production of textbooks abroad, while others simply remained 

inactive 

These fears are now largely dated, however. Today, available technologies 
allow for vasth' simplified production, so that high cost-efficiency can be 
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achieved with no more than a few thousand editions. Desktop publishing 
techniques are behind many of these new options ; the major requi rement is to have 
an individual familiar with word processing and a related array of printing 
facilities. The lowest cost is achieved with black and white production, though 
the inclusion of from one to three colours does not add much to the overall 
expense. 

The availabiliU' of new technologies allows for the establishment of 
facilities for the production of instructional materials in provincial and local 
educational offices: alternately, local educators can rely on private-sector 
publishers. 

These new technological breakthroughs make a localization of curriculum 
much more feasible than could have been imagined even five years ago. 
Unfortunatel\\ many educational leaders are not aware of the new possibilities, 
and continue to hinder the development of instructional material. 

IV. Instructional Methods 

At the level of basic education, the classroom is the primary locus for 
promoting learning acquisition. Curriculum guidelines and the availability of 
instructional materials set constraints on what is possible. What actually takes 
place, given these constraints, can be referred to as 'instructional practice”. 

Learning acquisition is better when this practice follows a method — but 
what is the ideal method’.^ In recent years, increasing attention has been focused 
on ' time on task” Children generally spend only a few hours a day in class . In 
some classrooms, less than halfthe time is devoted to learning, w ith the rest spent 
waiting for the teacher to come, waiting for other children to quiet down, or 
waiting for instructions. In other classrooms, as much as 90 per cent of the time 
is spent on learning tasks. 

Distinct from time on task is the quality of that time . According!) , the World 
Declaration asserts that “active and participator)' approaches are paiticularl)’ 
valuable in assuring learning acquisition and allowing learners to reach their 
fullest potential” 

Classroom time can be carefull)' planned either at the school level or (as in 
the Korean example) at some higher level in the s\'stem. In most national systems, 
however, there seems to be little systematic planning of what should go on in 
classrooms Reviews of national curricula and programmes at teacher training 
institutes suggest that national systems do not devote s)stematic attention to 
formulating ideal instnictional methods; at best, they attempt to familiarize 
teachers with various options. More often than not, they sidestep the issue in the 
belief that know ledge of the subject matter is more important than method; in 
other words, teachers are bom, no||^t^(^. 
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While national s> stcms may not devote adequate attention to formulating 
ideal instructional methods, it must be recognized that the international research 
literature on this topic also has serious limitations. There are relatively few 
studies about what occurs in classrooms, and those that are available tend to be 
influenced by implicit models of effective teaching that mav' not have relevance 
in particular national contexts 

Western observers' biases are perhaps most evident when they describe 
Asian classrooms. These obseiA'ers express dismay at the high student-teacher 
ratios, the teacher-centred format of the curriculum, the disciplined nature of 
classrooms, and the apparent stress on the rote memorization of material. 
Although obseiA'ed instructional methods are often negativeh' portrayed, they 
have been shown to achieve impressive results in terms of effective time on task, 
curriculum implementation, and student learning acquisition and comprehen- 
sion. 

Beeb\ ’s classic survey of teaching proposes a series of stages in the 
evolution of instructional methods, beginning with the dame school, progressing 
on to something similar to the Asian mode of formalistic teaching, and finallv 
reaching an even higher stage where pupils participate actively in the classroom 
process and teachers respond to the individual needs of their pupils . Beeb\ urges 
national s\stcms to chart their progress towards this highest stage. Gerald 
Guthrie offers a thoughtful critique, however: 

Formalistic leaching involves the organized processing of 
fixed syllabuses and textbooks, with the main emphasis on 
memorizing basic facts and principles. 7 eachers dominate 
roles, with students generally passive, although limited 
overt teacher-student and student-student interaction may 
he permitted under conditions strictly controlled by the 
teacher. Students are often .set individual work, hut other 
types of activity, .such as group work, are infrequent. While 
many modern educationists do not approve of formalism, it 
IS desirable and effective in many educational and cultural 
contexts. It is compatible with societies that value respect 
for authority and regard ritual as meaningfid in itself It is 
consistent with formalistic teacher training, in.spections. 
and examination .systems, providing a ba.se on which to 
build in the many situations where teachers and students 
feel comfortable with it ... Its functionality in schools and 
classrooms with poor facilities is a positive a.s.set. although 
good facilities will make it more effective In these contexts, 
the question to a.sk is not. how can we improve the quality 
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of teaching by promoting alternatives to formalism, but 
how can we improve the quality of formalism?'" 

Recent innovations in programmed instruction and learning include the 
proposed adoption of instructional methods that resemble those advocated by 
Guthrie For example, the Korean example cited at the beginning of this chapter 
relies on a highly formalized instructional format, enriched bv a sophisticated 
system of formative and summative evaluations to gauge student progress. 

Much of the current literature on instructional methods docs not specify 
w hich of these methods are appropriate for different subject matter. Specialists 
in instructional design, how ever, point out that some subjects have a clear logical 
order which should be presented in sequence, while others need not follow a 
prescribed order so closely. It may also be that different subjects require different 
methods. For example, social sciences and literature may be better taught 
through participatory group methods, w hereas arithmetic might be better taught 
using a more traditional format. 

Values education raises a different challenge. Some educational systems 
primarily stress mastery of the cognitive dimensions of values education, and 
even require students to take paper and pencil tests on "correct values" 
Howe\ er, most systems prefer to encourage children to reflect on values and act 
them out, in such cases, a more experiential approach involving student partici- 
pation in games or projects is advocated. For instance, one useful approach is to 
conduct a guided student discussion of an ethical dilemma presented in a story or 
a video Again, as is the case with other subject areas, it is possible to develop 
instructional materials and methods that are known to be effective in values 
education 



V. ProfessionaSism 

In most schools, teachers are the key to learning acquisition. Tliev are tlie 
ones who implement the curriculum with whate\er resources they have on hand, 
and thus create the instructional method 

Some people are born teachers - that is to sa\ . teaching is their calling They 
ha\ e an instinctn e sense of w hat works and a sufficient knowledge jf the subjects 
they are required to teach; rnoreoN'cr. they love their jobs and continualh’ seek to 
impro\e However, there are also man\ teachers who were not bom to teach 
I he\ become teachers because someone urged them to take tlie job because the 
\ illage needed a teacher, or. as they went tli rough high school and faced the tough 
competition for college, they recognized that tlie\ were not cut out to be doctors 

(icrald Ciulhric. I o the dclciisc ol traditional teaching in lessor desoh^pod countries." in \'al 1) Rust 
and 1‘cr Dalintcds i. iviu hcrs and } c<n hiny in Ihc Pew Ujfnn^ h’<W</(Nc\v ^ ork. Garland Puhli.shing Iik 
> l‘>'^n).p22K 
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or lawyers Because teaching was but an optional second or third choice for these 
people, who did not spend much time thinking about teaching until the>- finally 
chose the career, training is critical for enhancing the performance of the vast 
majority 

Teacher training. Traditionalh . training existing primaiy -level teachers 
has been carried out in specialized teacher training schools that provide a one- to 
three-\ear course on some le\ el of secondaiy education. The limited available 
research does not alwa>s confirm the \ alue of teacher training in promoting 
learning acquisition, especially relative to the importance of general academic 
training Da\ id Chapman and Conrad Sn> der suggest several possible reasons 
for the often modest impact of teacher training, it ma>' be too short; it ma>- fail 
to pro\ ide the required knowledge and/or skills; the trainees ma> not be given 
opportunities to practise what the> ha\ e learned in their classrooms, and there 
ma> be too big a difference bert\een what is taught in training and the actual 
conditions of the classroom ' For example. man>' teachers teach in multi-grade 
classrooms, but few programmes pro\ ide preparation for such settings Also, 
teachers may have to teach in bilingual settings, but do not have sufficient 
know ledge of the appropriate languages or a proper understanding of how to 
implement the official bilingual programme 

Good teacher training programmes contain a mix of professional and 
subject-matter courses, and include some supenised teaching practice in the 
settings in which teachers are likeh to work In recent > ears. a number ofteacher 
training options ha\ e been de\ ised. as nations ma> wish to rel> on more than one 
approach to respond to the challenge of different settings. 

Teacher enrichment. Apart from formal teacher training, there are 
programmes for teacher enrichment to stimulate practising teachers Indonesia 
has been experimenting w ith one such programme in the Cianjur district for o\ er 
10 \ears. and has recentlv decided to expand it on a national scale 

/ hcC'iuniiir ProiccI lu/.v bused on hvo muior thrusts first, 
to chun^c what happened in the classroom, and second, to 
introduce a change from siipen-ision and inspection to 
support At the start of the project the classes were 
orijanized alon^ traditional lines, with the e hildi l n .'•ittin^ 
in rows facinjj the front, and the teacher dominatin^j the 
work, taken largely from textbooks Little opportunity was 
taken to explore learning experiences outside the class- 
room The routine of the classes changed little from day to 



■’ D.IM.1W (.•h.ipnun,uulC..ro;ulW Siudcr .It ■'Isic.iOicrltamin[;.i.vMKialod\Mlhtc,i.hursXlit.svr.H.m 
hchavioi in ihc third ss«)rld *“ (numeo). ( 
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day, with the minimum o f interaction between the teacher 
and children or among the children. The rooms generally 
were dull and uninteresting. The Cianjur Project sought to 
bring about dramatic changes in the classrooms and to 
make the children active participants in the lessons that 
were organized. 1 he classrooms were rearranged to intro- 
duce groups, and the les.sons were to be centered around a 
variety of learning activities which were intended to pro- 
vide opportunities to explore topics being covered and to 
reach conclusions. Interaction between the children and 
the teachers was encouraged. An emphasis was placed on 
stimulating the production of work and the results were 
displayed. A heavy emphasis was placed upon the use of 
environment. The stress on activity methods led to the 
adoption o/ cara bclajar siswa aktif (student active learn- 
ingj as the label of the Project. - 

To bring about these changes, informal training seminars (called "clubs") 
were set up at several levels. At one level was the teachers' club, which met 
informalK but on a regular basis during school hours. A teachers' centre was 
established on the grounds of one of the member schools, though the club shifted 
Its meeting place from school to school. At the club meetings, teacher consensus 
proved to be an important motivation for implementing changes; teachers 
discussed their methods with experts from the Project and together sought to 
devise new approaches. At a second level, the involvement and support of local 
supervisors proved critical in bringing about the desired changes. Recent 
evaluations indicate that this programme has had a verv- positive impact on 
learning acquisition and on certain patterns of behaviour (i .e .. there is a greater 
degree of independence and a willingness to express opinions). 

Analogous to the Cianjur programme is the cluster arrangement developed 
in Thailand Primarv’ schools there arc organized in clusters of eight to ten and 
linked to a core school. Adjacent to the core school there is a special learning 
centre equipped with various specialized instructional materials and teaching 
aids A teaching specialist appointed to the centre is assigned the responsibility 
of developing a programme of teacher enrichment. It is said that this approach 
works in certain clusters, especially those where the principal of the core school 
establishes a collaborative environment. 

Sri Lanka has developed a similar approach, establishing clusters and 
organizing cross-school enrichment seminars . However, in contrast to Thailand's 



Ko> Giu-dner. "Case stud>- iho C'umjiir Project ". m. Val Rust and Per Dalin (eds.). Teuchurs and 
'ciKhmg m the t)cvelopm^ World, (Now Vork, Garland Publishing Inc.. 1990). jip. 8.1-94. 
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experience, the implementation of this approach in Sri Lanka docs not require the 
additional expenses of a learning centre or a teaching specialist, as senior teachers 
take responsibility for running these seminars on a rotating basis. 

Strategies for teacher professionalism. Teachers are concerned with 
developing their professional skills, and when appropriate arrangements are 
made, thes will make considerable sacrifices to achieve that end. 

VI. Management and Evaluation 

While teachers are the front-line actors in promoting learning acquisition, 
their work can be facilitated b>' supportive management and evaluation practices 
These practices may be earned out primariK' at the school level When a ss’stem 
(or at least some of its components such as testing and evaluation) is admimstra- 
tiveh centralized, this support may come from higher levels. 

Regardless of whether a system is centralized or not. the bulk of a child s 
learning takes place in school - and some schools are more conducive to beaming 
than others. Extensive research has been carried out in an attempt to specin the 
main characteristics of effective schools. 

The principal’s role. Most research results indicate that the principal plays 
a kev role in shaping the effectiveness of a school. Good principals focus on the 
school's core mission - leammg acquisition - and thus devote significant 
amounts of their time to observing teachers and helping them achieve their goals . 
Principals combine observation with periodic reviews of both pupil and class 
performance, focusing theireffortsonproblemareas. These same principals also 
develop programmes for fostering good relations with their own and with 
neighbouring communities, organizing special school cultural and sports days, 
and encouraging pupils to contribute to important community activities, or 
cxample. children ma>- volunteer to help build canals or roads, and the school 
band ma> perform at communiU' festivals 

Supervision. In most ssstems of education, public schools are coordinated 
w ith central offices vhrough a hierarchical s> stem of supeivisors and regional 
offices While superv isors are gwen job descriptions that include both inspecting 
schools and helping them in their educational programmes, they are often unable 
to accomplish both tasks. This may be because they are out of touch with what 
%vorks in the classrooms, but more often it is because they find it difficult to get 
to the schools, they are responsible for too many schools over too w ide an area. 

Sri Lanka recentK' introduced a management reform which sought to shrink 
the size of the central bureaucracy and place a greater proportion of the 
supervisors- svstem close to the schools. One element of this reform was a 
reduction in the supervisors' geographic areas of responsibility. As indicated 
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below, this reform had a positive impact on the schools, and was even associated 
With increased learning acquisition. 

Of course, one possible measure to improve the supervisor>- s\’stem would 
be to expand the role of the school head, enabling him or her to assume a 
leadership role and allowing the school to shift to a self-management mode. In 
public systems where a central office provides support and wishes to relate this 
to school performance, new’ monitoring systems based on expenditure reports and 
standardized achievement tests could sen^e as substitutes for the reports of 
inspectors. To date, no s\’stem has achieved a complete replacement of 
superv'isors with these new information-based approaches and techniques of 
assessment However, Thailand has instituted a sophisticated information- 
management system that provides some of these services 

Assessment and mastery. The climate for improving information manage- 
ment has clearly taken a positive turn over the past decade. Those supporting the 
basics approach stress a relati\eh’ narrow 3 R's curriculum, while other 
educators - whose views tend to be reflected in the World Declaratu n - favour 
a richer approach which includes both practical skills and a strong c( ifirmation 
of national and/or local values and beliefs. While there are differences concerning 
what should be taught, there is increasing recognition of the importance of 
stressing learning acquisition. Educators agree on the need for systematically 
assessing pupil master^’ of their lessons as one means of ensuring acquisition. As 
the World Declaration puts it; 

It is. therefore, necessary to define acceptable levels of 
learning acquisition for educational programmes and to 
improve and apply .systems of assessing learning achieve- 
ment. 

Who should carr\’ out this assessment'.^ At one extreme is the dav-to-day 
classroom assessment by the teachers in charge, which is the approach now 
followed in most developed nations. Schools often supplement this classroom 
assessment w ith periodic standardized tests to evaluate how much progress their 
children are making relative to children in other schools. At the other extreme, 
there might be national tests conducted on a comprehensive basis or through some 
sampling format The national approach, while often intimidating to children in 
the less promising schools, enables central policymakers to achieve a better grasp 
of w hat IS going on 

Manzoor Ahmed suggests that the World Declaration w as less than clear in 
addressing these options He argues that the two forms should not be seen as 
opposing options but rather as complementarv’ to one another. Firm progress 
towards EFA cannot be realized until more is accomplished in developing the 
national approach 
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Quality is not an absolute concept, but is related to defined 
goals in terms of learning outcome and the universality of 
basic education coverage. Clarity of goals helps develop 
the concept and criteria of quality. An operational concept 
of quality focusing on what is learned, by whom, and how 
IS svnonymous with the concept of relevance. To ensure that 
quality criteria are applied and quantity is achieved in 
basic education it is es.sential to set minimum or common 
levels of achievement in learning for all. define to the extent 
possible measurable indices for achievement, and a.ssess 
the performance of the educational program. 

One approach involves standardized assessment tests such as those that 
have been developed in Thailand. Alternatively, a school system might introduce 
or reform 'high stakes" exams that play a role in student promotion and 
selection. Kenya has taken the latter path, with salutary results. 



VII. Community 

Explicit m much of this chapter's discussion has been the ment of 
establishing closer school -community ties as another means to promote learning 
acquisition. The previous chapter contained a fairly comprehensive review ofthe 
various approaches that might be considered. 

Schools can take the lead in strengthening school-community relations One 
positive step is for school personnel to live in the communities they serve. Several 
studies have shown a positive relationship between learning acquisition and the 
proximity' of both the teacher and school -head residences to the school. 

Another positive action that a school can take is to organize a parents 
association. Parents' associations in Viet Nam are reported to have taken very 
aggressive steps to promote learning acquisition 

While it is veiy important to promote school-community relations, it is also 
important to keep in mind that schools in the more marginal settings ma\ 
experience some difficulty in attracting weak or considerably stressed commu- 
nities. For example, there may be many single-parent homes, and some parents 
ma\' have exceptionalK' heavy work schedules In such cases, the schools should 
consider taking extraordinaiy measures to reach out to parents. For example, 
teachers might initiate a programme of home visits, or establish special after- 
school programmes for the children of these homes under stress. 




Kenneth I). Jenkins. "RcstniCturing a I'S school. "Forum for Aevanang liasw Fducalwn and 
htcfucy 1 O). (Januarv 1992). pp. I M2. 
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In sum, schools should get to know the communities they serve and to 
fashion programmes responsive to the special needs of these communities . Such 
efforts are invariably rewarded with a positive response. 
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Chapter Seven 

MANAGEMENT INITIATIVES FOR REACHING 
THE PERIPHERY 

Sound educational management is thought to be essential for realizing 
effective education. especialK in the peripherv-. but what strategies need to be 
adopted'.’ The background document for the World Conference on Education or 
All devotes one quarter of its text to various management strategies that can be 
executed at the national level 

Are the strategies identified in this document sound'’ Interestinglv . of all the 
national-level management ideas proposed by the drafters of this dwument on y 
the proposal to "strengthen partnerships" was finally incorporated in the World 
Declaration This suggests considerable ferment concerning vvhat works in 
the improvement of educational management. The fact is that educators are not 
reallv sure "" This chapter seeks to depict this uncertaintv- by contrasting two 
management approaches and their implications.- With respect to each of them 
the following questions are asked. What combinations of school and higher-^e 
management initiatives will be most effective for reaching the periphery What 
management initiatives will, along with improving access and learning, also 
promote greater efficiency in the use of scarce resources .’ 

Management Models 

Management consists of those activities that secure, direct, and energize 
people and resources for the realization of common values. There are various 
ways to carrv out these activities 

Modern management. Much of the current understanding of management 
strategv derives from an approach that emerged in the nineteenth century, as 



-< Chapter the fneuses on sueh aeUs.Ue. xs xssess.ng needs, der.n.ng targeU, plann.ng, creaung a 
supfK.mse p..lie\ environment, improving managerial, anahlieal and 
inlomtatioti and .ommunieation channels, building padnerships, 

leamingneeds aMsionlorthe lyytls'. World Conference on Kducation for .Vll. Jomtien. 

I'Wtl. pp 7<J-V8) 

- \ cautionan note is ottered at the outset While much hxs lv.'en made ol efteclivc management and quite 

„ 1.., has been ssritten, the bulk ofthis is opinion In contrast to the es idential support ofthe imtiatises stressed 
in chapters the and siv. the scientific bxMs for this chapter is sseak 

Management theorv is a fertile field, and the list could be eMended almost indefimtels What the authors 
seek to do herc^s to contrast the cons entional theories that IVxus on improving conditrons ssithin ' 

ss Ith a ness ( and s e. inadequatels des eloped) group of theories that I.kus "" 
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modem States attempted to assert control over large territories and expand their 
authorit>'. The modem State had a mission: to impose its culture on as wide an 
area as possible, neutralizing (or even eliminating) traditional culture which was 
so often hostile to church and State values. The State was succcssftil to the extent 
at many people bought into the State's values. In most instances, the State had 
been established by the bourgeois classes and served their interests; as the 
bourgeoisie expanded, so did the State's penetration. The State even extended 
be> ond Its original base. At a certain point, hou ever, the State encountered a zone 
ot indifference and even of resistance - what James Williams calls a 'low 
^mand setting; at that point, the State's efforts to push modem culture slowed 
The modem State provided various semces. with the aim of receiving lo>alt>’ in 
return. It sought to be efficient in the provision of these services, which led to a 
willingness to limit efforts when faced with obstacles, as in the peripheiy. 

Over the course of the modem period several st>les emerged. For example, 
continental Europe — and later Japan and the socialist nations — adopted a 
centralized approach, while in England and the United States, authorin' was 
located in local governments." However, within the respective levels of 
authorin', there were considerable similarities in the basic principles of manage- 



The modem model incorporates a top-down, multi-level management 
stmeture. While primarily designed for other sectors (notablv the militan/ and 
the capitalist manufacturing sector), this model has been w'iddy adopted in the 
developing world for the delivery' of education. In the educational sector, its 
objectives can be characterized as follows: 

• Management arranges for the constmction of schools in as manv 
locations as is feasible. 

• Management designs the inputs for these schools, with particular 
stress on a centralized, integrated, and highl\' nationalistic curriculum, 
and on the provision of teachers who believe in the main tenets of this 
curriculum 



• Management delivers inputs to the schools 

• Management establishes a system of top-down supervision in an effort 



William K. Cumming.s .uid Abhcy R.ddcll. "Alternative policies for the finance, control, and deliverv of 

temm f^r'TT' I“"^i No 422 HS (Cambridge, Ma.s,sachusseU, Harvard 

Institute for International Developr lent. May 1992) 

Hie management literature has tended to rephra.se these national slyles in the abstract languageofnieorv 

.\(lhecontinental model), 'Iheory' V (the more participalorv .\merican mixlcl). and Thew /, (the more inclusive 

an humanistic Japanese miKlel). W Scott provided an interesting compari.son of these different modem 
approaches, neatl.N summarized in Peters' and Waterman's well-knoscT, study, /n Saorch ofhlxcettenc, (see note 
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to ensure that the inputs arc correctly deplo\ ed according to central 
guidelines. 

This modem approach has resulted in a considerable expansion of educa- 
tional opportuniU- ~ but it ma>- have reached its limit. As alread>- noted in the 
chapter on access, management costs are mcreasing and enrolments are peaking. 

The visible indicator of the limitations of the modem approach is the failure 
to realize Education for All; in most nations enrolment ratios have platcaued, with 
onlv three quarters of the young children in school. Another sign of this failure 
IS the growing level of alienation among those enrolled. The modem management 
model, while professing to offer equal educational opportunity to all citizens (in 
France) or subjects (in Prussia) was and is. m fact, geared towards instil mg 
lovaltv and docilitv in the common man, while biasing educational opportuni^s 
tow ards the urban middle class. The modem model is notfortheperipher>-. The 
mam problem is its alienation from the general public. 

' Periphery model. The second half of this chapter contains the outline of 
a new approach to educational management, tentativeh' called the peripher\ 
model, or Theor\- P. This approach is advanced specificalh' for education, 
though It has wider applications 

TheoiA- P views people - specifically, pupils and their parents - as full 
partners m’the educational or human development endeavor It proposes a 
fundamental reordering of existing management sv stems. 

• Management starts with the needs of the peripherv' rather than the 
goals of the centre. 

• It focuses on strengthening the understanding of values rather than 
producing and distributing products 

• It responds directlv' and flexibh' to different needs rather than by 
uniform regulation. 

Many recent management reforms (and related theories) include elements 
of Theorv- P."' This chapter will examine why Theorv’ P is emerging as the 
preferred or inevitable management approach, as well as some of the steps or 
initiatives that go into institutionalizing this new approach. Particular attention 
will be given to the implications of Theorv' P for access, learning, and efficiency. 
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I. The Modern Approach 
The Strategic Role of Management 

It must be acknow ledged at the outset that the classical management system 
has evolved to give managers a strategic role in the current educational quagmire. 

In earlier times, strong rulers or panies (or m corporations, strong owner- 
rulers) set up modem organizations. These self-appointed rulers thought of 
themselves as spokesmen for the people. Management was hired mereK- to 
implement the ruler’s programme 

Over time management became more professional, and was thus able to 
show greater initiative. Adding to the authoriu- of management were the civil 
service reforms that resulted in increased competence in the management ranks. 

Management has continued to be responsible to the official Government, 
whether heredit«r\- or elected. However, in certain sectors, including education, 
the Go\emment has come to defer in an ever-wider range of decisions to the top 
managers, as the>’ are devoted to their task full- time and are in command of the 
requisite information and people. 

Management has, over a period of time, divided its tasks into subgroups that 
have become the responsibility- of distinctive units. The following is a ty-pical list 
of the differentiated categories of tasks that management is responsibile for in the 
delivery of modem education: 

• Fiscal (through taxes and user fees). 

• Information (through censuses, registration and surveys). 

• Professional (through civil service) 

• Soft technology (through curriculum committees and textbook pro- 
duction). 

• Physical plant (through school construction services). 

However, with the growth in the scale of education, and hence the growth 
of the management bureaucracy (and often its increasing isolation from clients) 
the problems related to realizing these tasks have multiplied. 

In the realm of education, this style of management had already reached its 
limit in the first modem societies by the first decade of the twentieth century 
However, it was later diffused more broadly to developing countries, so it still 
achieved gams into the 1970s, before education experienced a global Waterloo 

The Limitations of Modern Management 

The indications of modem management s crisis are manifold; some of the 
key areas are listed below. 
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The class bias of modern education. The modem State has t>pically been 
formed b\' and for the benefit of the rising middle class; in education, much greater 
stress has therefore been placed on secondary and especially higher education to 
facilitate access to jobs in the modem sector - i.e., in large corporations and the 
civil ser\ice. The major public educational institutions have typically been 
established in or near large cities, and the schools most successful m sending 
students for higher learning have also been primarily urban. In some nations, unit 
costs for universities are 80 times greater than they are for primary schools. 

Critics of uhis urban bias have proposed a major reallocation of public 
funding towards basic education, with tertiary education relying more on user 
fees As might be expected, these proposals have met with some resistance from 
the established classes. An alternate proposal has been put forth which 
encourages -commumty support of schools" - however, this proposal assunies 
a w illingness on the part of the communities to support the schools they control 

Modem managers seem unwilling to give up a system that directly benefits 
their own class interests. Where modem management is in place, the only hope 
for those in the peripherA- ma\- lie in their creating their own initiative outside of 

the established system. 

The lack of appropriate knowledge. Modem education is essentially a 
SN Stem of schools, and relies primarily on the components of this system for its 
infomiation. Tlie staff of these schools fill out periodic reports on their needs and 
on local conditions, and higher levels review these reports as a basis for plaiming 
and procurement. In the earh stages, during the establishment Oi schwls, local 
governments and commumties may also have been sources of information 
regarding where schools should be set up and what needed to be taught. However 
once some initial decisions on school location had been made, these external 
sources of information were replaced by internal sources -- i.e., sc oo mas ers 
and supervisors. 

Tlie existing separation between information-gatherers and final users of 
services inevitably leads to knowledge gaps. For example, population shifts c^ 
result in some local areas having a higher or lower demand than that origmalh 
envisioned. In Latin America, a different problem has surfaced. Education 
officials make assumpt ons about the internal efficiency of the system tbrou^ the 

computationof schoolrcportsondrop-outand repetition rates. What theofficials 



Doueh'; M Windham, " I-hc role otba-sic education in promoting aggregate efTects and margmalized 
populattoas." m Herlrerl Walberg and David W. Chapman (ed.s.), In,ernatumal ParspccU.es m EducaUonat 
f^roJtaUvity {OrccnWKhs Connecticut. JAI Press, 1992). pp- 91-108. 

l- rances Kemmerer, V\n integrated approach to pr.mar> education incenttves", m: 

:mdCar«lACarrier(eda.),/mnrovm«W.aot,onulCh.ul,tr(NevcYork.C,reenw«KlPress.I990).pp.l.t5.1.2 
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fail to take into account is that drop-outs from one school often drop back in to 
other schools. Surve\ s of parents readily reveal a pattern of behaviour that 
officials have, for many decades, ignored, The policy implications are profound 
as indicated in box 21 below, 



Box 21 

Central Statistical Units Often Overestimate Drop-outs 

Studies conducted in manythird-world countries have shown that the 
information collected from schools by ministries of education regarding 
student enrolment is fairly reliable. The information on student repetition 
however, tends to be less reliable, Repetition rates are not accurate because 
many schools do not require the students to show their school certificates 

when they enrol atthebeginningoftheacademic year. To record the number 

of repeaters, schools must rely on the teachers' recollection of who was 
enrolled in each grade during the previous year, or on students' own 
reporting. Sometimes students (especially those in lower grades) do not 
even know what it means to be a repeater, 

Because of the weakness of the repeater data, an alternate means 
of determining their numbers is to use an age/grade formula that relies on 
standard school statistics. This method was used to design a simulation 
model forestimating promotion, repetition, and drop-out rates in sixCentral 
American countries. In all six countries, themodei produced repetition rates 
that were higher than the official estimates published by the ministries of 
education. Correspondingly, themodei produced lower drop-out rates. The' 
reliability of this model was confirmed with a field study in Honduras which 
asked parents about their children's behaviour. The magnitude of error in 
official estimates is substantial. For example, whereas the official estimate 
indicated a 46 per cent drop-out rate, the simulation model and the parent 
survey arrived at an estimated drop-out rate of 1 1 per cent. 

The implication of this study is that official policies, heavily directed 
towards reducing drop-out rates, might be better directed towards other 
educational Issues. 

Source: Ernesto Cuadra, 'Indicators of student flow rates in Honduras' an 
assessment of an alternative methodology". BRIDGES Research Report Series No 6 
(Cambridge, Massachussets, Harvard Institute for International Development, December 



Fiscal limits. Perhaps the clearest indication of fiscal constraints has been 
the increasing difficulty faced by modem managers in obtaining revenues to 
realize their plans In recent decades, in lieu oftaxing an unwilling public, these 
managers have turned with increasing frequency to deficit funding, drawing on 
loans from commercial and international banks. While the managers have 
expected substantial returns from these investments, they have often been 
disappointed. The extent of this disappointment has been well documented; 
instead of national economies taking off. they have all too frequently gone into 
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a tailspm. saddling Go\cmmcnts with hea\y dcbt-scrvicing burdens that have 
crippled new initiatives. 

Under the banner of decentralization, modem managers have more recentlv 
sought to shift a greater proportion of the financial burden to regional and local 
go% emments as well as to the direct users ot public services However, these steps 
ha\e often encountered resistance Local groups, accustomed to the former 
pattern of centralized subsidies, ask wh> the> should be required to pa> for 
something they did not create. With its lack of popular support, fiscal decentrali- 
zation has often failed. 

The fostering of dependence. Local communities once provided their own 
schools, but the modem State moved in to offer its own form of education at little 
or no cost 0\er time, local communities came to accept this ser\'ice as their 
natural right, and abandoned their earlier autonomous efforts to pro\ ide educa- 
tional serv ices A situation e% olved where those at the grass-roots level found 
themsch es accepting w hat the centre proN ided rather than considering w hat w as 
needed: the local community gradualK lost its abiliK to act on its own. 

Poor distribution of resources. Modem management systems seem to 
ha%e greater success in distributing hard resources than m distributing soft 
resources From the point of mow of the central office of a modem school system, 
schools need a range of inputs including buildings, principals, teachers, books, 
supplies, etc In principle it would seem that each of these inputs could be 
prONided in an equally effective manner: however, among the various inputs, 
central offices tend to gw e personnel the highest pnorirt . because these inputs are 
part of the educational system and ha%e a habit of talking back. Higher priority 
for personnel means that other inputs are often neglected, thus, schools are more 
likel> to ha\ e teachers than books or other instructional aids 

Inequity in distribution. The modem organization distributes resources 
through a hierarchical bureaucracy whose local offices are rtpically found in 
remonal tow ns Inputs mo% e down from the centre through these local offices and 
out to the schools The members of these local offices ha%e a keen interest in the 
process of distribution, for it has a direct impact on the quality of their Iwes n 
a context of scarcity or tardiness in the supply of inputs, local officials are likely 
to bias the process of distribution so that their immediate locale reaps the greatest 
benefits A recent studv of teacher distribution in Indonesia show s an extraor- 
dinaiw inequity in teacher placement (see box 22); some mral schools ha% e on y 
1 teacher per 100 pupils, while some urban schools have 1 teacher for every 

pupils 

Lack of professionalism. SuperMSion is presumably a critical element in 
the proN ision of inputs and their effective utilization The modem organization 
^ lends to recruit gtxxi people for these supert isory tasks - indwiduals who have 
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strong records as principals and teachers. However, the tasks assigned the 
supervisors are often poorI> defined; moreover, the supervisors are not given 
adequate resources to accomplish these tasks. A common example is school 
visitation, supervisors may be assigned rcsponsibilit>- for between 50 and 100 
schools over a wide area, but are not provided with either transportation or a 
travel budget. Hence, supervisors cannot get around, and find that wherever the\- 
go. the\ can make no more than superficial contributions in the time availablc.*- 



Box 22 

The Sizeable Disparities in Teacher Placement 
by Local Educational Offices in Indonesia 

Overall, Indonesia makes generous provision for staffing its primary 
schools; the national teacher-class ratio is 1:14. 

The problems of primary-teacher provision in Indonesia are essen- 
tially problems of distribution rather than of supply. There is a plentiful 
supply of teachers overall, but many of then are teaching in the wrong 
places. "Pockets of shortage" frequently exist alongside "pockets of 
oversupply". 

Teacher distribution is executed and hence can be analysed at four 

levels: from the national level to theprovinces,theprovincestothe regencies 

(kabupaten/kotamadya). the regencies to the districts (kecamatan), and the 
districts to the schools. The higher levels are mainly responsible for 
distribution, while decisions on transfers are generally made at the lower 
levels. 

An inter-quartile ratio (IQR) was used to determine the equality of 
distribution at each of these levels. Perfect equality among units would yield 
an index of 1 .0, with higher levels indicating greater inequality. Thefollowing 
are the results by level; 



Distribution level 


IQR 


(n) 


Nation to province 


1.35 


1 


Province to regency 


1.47 


27 


Regency to district 


1.63 


266 


District to school 


2.76 


36 



It is clear that processes at the central levels tend to distribute 
teachers more evenly than processes at the more local levels. In the 36 
districts for which data were available, the most favoured quarter of pupils 
have, on average, about 2 3/4 times as many teachers as the least favoured 
quarter. 

Source: Dean Nielsen and H.C.A. Sonnerset, "Primary teachers in Indonesia: 
supply, distribution, and professional development" (mimeo), (December 1992). 
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Overload f ^ the local level. The school is but one outpost of the modem 
State. Distinct from the school s\stem (covered mainl>' b\' the ministry' of 
education), the State manages a number of other services that have local 
implications, some virtually duplicating the mission of the school. Among these 
are local centres for adult education that teach literacy and skills, local health and 
family planning centres, and local youth programmes. In some settings, the 
diversity of local programmes causes confusion. For example, at one point in 
Indonesia there were four competing programmes to teach job skills and crafts 
to rural people. This overlap in the outputs of the modem State reflects a lack 
of integration and a high degree of competitiveness to create programmes and 
command budgets at the centre. The consequences at the local level (which may 
not have been consulted in the planning of these programmes) include confusion 
and overload. 

These limitations are more extreme in some settings than in others. The 
fiscal difficulties are ver\' evident in the poorer countries. In some of the more 
de\eloped countries such as the United States, the fiscal difficulties are more 
localized, leading to regional disparities. The modem system was introduced 
later in Asia than in other regions, and is still functioning reasonabb' well, though 
even here, major difficulties are now* being encountered in the attempts being 
made to respond to the new challenges of urbanization and technical change. 

II. Reforming Modern Management 

'fhe limitations of modem management have long been recognized, and the 
standard approach has been to propose improvements. A first step towards 
identify ing weaknesses in management systems is a careful situation analysis -- 
sometimes referred to by other donors as a sector assessment 



Insights from Sector Assessments 

A Liberian sector assessment provides a typical example 




The assessment begins by asserting ihat "school enroll- 
ments in Liberia are dropping, due to a series of economic, 
fiscal and managerial problems being encountered in the 
education sector ". Specifically, the assessment observes 
there is ' a lack of management capacity at both the school 
and Ministry level. This is manifest in the lack of data for 
planning and management of primary education, the lack of 
communication between schools and the Ministry, and in 
I the] poor utilization of donor finding and lack of donor 
coordination ' '. The lack o f managentent capacity is said to 
he "manifest in the lack of effective supervision of the 
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schools and by the lack of information to support resource 
allocation, planning and program implementation deci- 
sions. ' The assessment concludes with recommendations 
for centralizing management, improving the management 
information system, and management training.^^ 



Diagnoses of this kind have provided the background for management 
reforms in \anous countries. Table 27 provides a thumbnail summar> of 14 
management reforms that have been initiated o\ er the past two decades in a 
\'ariet\' of national settings. The following sections will provide a more detailed 
look at several examples. 



Table 27. Recent Instances of Management Reforms 



i Bangladesh, 1980s Supervisors Lockheed and Verspoor,1990 

; A group of Upazilla Education Officers were appointed to intensify supervision 
I through both scheduled training sessions and surprise visits. Teacher absentee- 
! ism was significantly reduced 

i 

j Colombia, mid-1970s Escuela Nueva Rojas and Castillo, 1975 

j The Government developed a new multi-grade approach to basic education 
I called Escuela Nuevavthich involved strong participation. A parents' committee 
I worked with the student council on joint projects to improve the school and 
curriculum Escuela Nueva has led to significant increases in access, educa- 
: tional quality, and student self-esteem 

j Costa Rica, mid-1970s Nuclearization Ollvera, 1983 

; To improvethe dismal stateof rural schools, networks of five schools we re linked 
I in ’’nuclei*' to share a library, teaching aides, workshops, and certain adminis- 
I trative services. Nuclearization helped to empower and motivate teachers, and 
j resulted in a curriculum more relevant to local needs 



I India, 1980s Multi-level Planning Mathus, 1983 

With the sixth Five-Year Development Plan (1981-1986), India shifted major 
. responsibilities forthe planning and implementation of educational programmes 

: to the district level The shortage of personnel and the separation of educational 

, planning from that of other sectors have prevented the full benefits of this shift 
i from being realized 



i 

! 



Madagascar, late 1970s Regional Offices Razafindrakoto,1979 

The 1975 Constitution recognized communities as the basic units of Govern- 
ment Each community was expected to build a primary school and develop 
syllabi responsive to local needs With the central government subsidies for 
school construction, significant increases in primary school enrolments were 
achieved 



Malaysia, 1980s Training Lockheed and Verspoor, 1990 

The National Institute of Educational Management was established to improve 
the planning and management capabilities of school managers The Institute 



"I ibcn;in education ;ind human resources sector iussessment. I98X". w David Chapman. Facilitator 
Manual Formulating ( 'onilusiom, anJ HvcommehJations York. I’NICKF. 1992). 
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Table 27. (continued) 



was able to develop an inexpensive and popular set of courses that attracted far 
more applicants than originally anticipated. 

Mexico, 1980s Decentralization McGinn and Sheet, 1986 

An official programme to transfer control of funds to the State level was found 
to have little impact on the actual operation of schools. The reform was 
introduced to strengthen the power of the new Government vis-a-vis State 
educational officers, as a way to circumvent the entrenched bureaucracy. 

Nigeria, 1980s Community Schools Okeye, 1986 

Facing ^ rising demand for secondary education and declining ^^nues, the 
State acceded to community requests to build their own schools. The commu- 
nities were able to build the schools at low cost through voluntary labour and 
donated materials. The outcome was a rapid but geographically uneven 
expansion of secondary education 

Papua New Guinea, late 1970s Clusters 

The primary responsibility for the planning and construction of schools was 

shifted to the provincial level. Given significant variations in 

this has heightened regional inequalities in both access to education and quality. 

Peru 1970S Micro-planning Ruiz-Duran, 1983 

In 1972 Peru was divided into Community Education Nuclei (25 schools per 
nucleus), where important planning and administrative decisions were to e 
made. However, the lack of power, funds, and appropriate training for staff 
prevented thenn fronn taking on new responsibilities 

Sri Lanka 1980s Reorganization of Clusters Bray, 1987 

Clusters of between 10 and 15 schools were established and 

were appointed to coordinate resource sharing, joint training, and intramural 

activities The change improved student achievement in the weaker schools. 

Swaziland, 1980s Training UNESCO, 1987 

To improve the performance of a recently privatized ® 

headrSaster training was established to improve school-based skil s in financial 
and resource management, curriculum development, and evaluation 

Tanzania 1970s Integrated Planning Mapuri 1983 

j Integrated planning for all sectors, including education, incorporated inputs from 
! a deLntralized administrative structure into local village councils. To help carry 
' out their plans, village councils were given power to raise revenues and recruj 
personnel The reform had a positive impact on school enrolments, but suffered 
from a shortage of capable personnel and administrative ambiguities. 

Thailand 1980s Training, EMIS Wheeler and others,1989 

A selected g roup of effective” principals developed an in-service training course 
for their peers which involved modules, videos, slides and practical exercises 
Th,; course was admmisler.d at the d, strict level tc all schoo prmcipals, 
Prihcmarwhc tailed a post-traiaing test had to repeat it Uhtil they were 
successful Principals were later monitored to see if they practised the course 

objectives 



Source William K Cummings (ed ). Reachmg Peripheral Groups. Community. Language 
anXaZ^!!lZ cl^^^^^ Speaal Stupes m Comparative Eriucahon. 

No 31 (New York, State University of New York at Buffalo) 
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Management Information Systems (MIS) 

One of the most consistent themes in modem management reform is the 
improv ement of the qualitv' of infomiation available to managers. Knowledge 
gaps. It is argued, lie behind manv of the failures of modem education: 

h IS only by using resources (both financial and human) 
more efficient ly that educational systems can provide greater 
opportunities for learning. The only wav to evaluate a 
system 's efficiency is by establishing "objectively verifi- 
able indicators " or benchmarks Objectively verifiable 
Indicators are quantitative measures that indicate the na- 
ture of change, its direction, and its extent. A simple 
example of benchmark data is female enrollment statis- 
tics.^"^ 

Existing infomiation sv stcms collect information on the inputs to schools, 
but fail to consider what schools do with these inputs. Thus. MIS reformers 
propose that the collection of new information focus on process and outputs. An 
expert group has proposed a three-phase schema for improving management 
information sv stems, and has pioneered the reforming of these svstems in a 
number of countries The key indicators of the MIS thev recommend are 
identified in table 28. 



Accountability 

It would be a great mistake to ignore the challenges involved in improving 
the qualitv- of information available to managers . There have been man\- attempts 
but remarkabh- few successes, and invariabh these successes require far more 
time and effort than was originalh' envisioned. Under the sponsorship of the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID), a group has been 
working in Egvpt for over 10 \ears and has onl\- recently begun to see 
encouraging examples of information-based decisions. Even so, the quality of 
the information collected is still suspect, and the turn-around time from local 
collection to utilization at the local level is nearly a year; central utilization 
U pically begins a year and a half after collection . 



The above notwithstanding, in some systems considerable strides have been 
made in developing information that is both comprehensive and reliable. Thai- 
land provides an interesting example. Compared w ith most developing societies, 
Thailand has a large cadre of highl>' educated and rcsearch-orientcd officials who 



I louglas M. Windham. "Indicators of educational efficiency," Forum for Advancing liasic KducaUon 
on<//.i<CTOcT (September 1991). pp. 3-4 
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Table 28. Seven Indicators of Efficiency: Benchmark Data for Three Phases of Development 
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Source: Douglas M. Windham, "Indicators of educational efficiency," Forum for Advancing Basic Education and Literacy (September 1991 ), p. 3. 
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have been experimenting with MIS innovations for nearly two decades. More- 
over, the computer culture has caught on in the broader society, so there are a 
number of young staff members who feel comfortable with the new information 
technologies. 

Concern for the qualit>’ of basic education led Jordan’s National Centte for 
Education Research and Development (NCERD) to develop and administer a 
nationwide test on the achievement of fourth graders. The following box 
illustrates how the results of this test were used to induce improved performance 
at the school level. 



Box 23 

Assessment of Learning Achievement of Grade 
Four Students in Jordan 

Aware of the importance of monitoring the quality of education, 
UNICEF and UNESCO launched an initiative to encourage several coun- 
tries to develop national systems for the monitoring and assessment of 
learning achievement. Jordan is one of five countries that participat^ from 
the beginning, monitoring and assessing the achievement of fourth grade 
pupils in order to evaluate learning achievement with respect to the 
. Education for All goals. 

Achieving the goals of Education for All requires the fulfilment of two 
basic conditions: 

• The provision of essential educational facilities for all. 

• Effective mechanisms to ensure basic educational skills. 

For the collection and evaluation of information related to the 
expansion and reach of the educational system, the National Centre for 
Education Research and Development (NCERD), in 
Ministry of Education, maintains a comprehensive educational databa 
and an Educational Management information System (EMIS). 

The main focus of this monitoring evaluation is the measurement of 
achievement levels among primary-level students, with the 
targeted in this particular analysis. The study focuses on both direct (short- 
term) and indirect (long-term) objectives. 

The direct objectives Include the following: 

• Measuring learning achievement in the Arabic language, mathe- 
matics, science and life skills. 

• Studying the family backgrounds of the students. 

• Studying the instructional practices of the teachers. 

• Studying school characteristics. 

• Studying students' attitudes. 
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The indirect objectives include the following: 

• Building up the national capacity for monitoring educational 
progress, 

• Institutionalizing the evaluation function by establishing a mecha- 
nism for monitoring learning achievement at regular intervals. 

• Establishing a channel of communication and promoting dialogue 
between the parties responsible for evaluation research and edu- 
cational planning. 

• Establishing an Educational Management Information System 
(EMIS). 

After considering the statistical, financial and practical aspects, it 
was decided that a random sample of 245 schools would be adequate for 
the monitoring exercise. The schools selected were examined to ensure that 
they adequately represented a broad range with respect to the following 
areas of Interest: school size, location, gender (whether male, female or co- 
educational), and governorate. 

Learning achievement in Jordan had to be measured within the 
context of the ongoing Education Reform Plan (ERP), which is aimed at 
raising the quality of basic education. The achievement tests were thus 
designed, inter alia, to establish current achievement levels among stu- 
dents, with the results serving as the base-line data against which future 
progress could be measured. Other purposes included comparing the 
achievements of different groups of students, and studying regional, 
locational and gender differences in student achievement. 

Results 

Arabic. An Arabic language test was administered to 4,908 fourth 
grade students In 205 schools representing all of the educational authorities 
and governorates in Jordan. The average test score was 54. 19 (out of a 
possible score of 1 00). The total scores of the upper 1 0 per cent of students 
ranged from 84 to 100. i.e., from 91 to 100 in reading, from 85.4 to 100 in 
dictation, and from 82.3 to 100 in grammar. 

Results showed that students In the Amman Governorate outper- 
formed the students of other governorates, with Kerak scoring lowest. 
Results also indicated that the performance of female students was higher 
than that of male students, with total female scores averaging 57 per cent 
against 51 per cent for males. 

Science, A science test was given to 2,412 fourth grade students in 
205 schools. The total scores averaged about 42 per cent. The performance 
of the top 1 0 per cent of students ranged from 60 to 1 00 per cent. There were 
some in the bottom 10 per cent who failed to answer any of the test Items 
correctly. Again, the total scores of the female students were significantly 
higher than those of the males, with females scoring an average of 43 per 
cent, against 40 per cent for male students. 
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Mathematics. This test was administered to 2.428 students in 205 
schools. The national average on the test was 30 per cent, reflecting a low 
overall performance. The results of male and female students did not show 
a significant difference. 

Life skills. This test was given to 4,776 fourth grade students in 205 
schools. Results indicated that the national average score was 61.2 per 
cent. The test included questions relating to health and nutrition, environ- 
ment, daily behaviour and civic education. Results show that the Amman 
Govemorate student performance was much higher than that of students in 
the other governorates. 

Source: Joint UNICEF-NCERD-UNESCO Regional Seminar on Monitoring 
Learning Achievement, heM in Amman from 23 to 26 July 1994 (final report). 



Supervision 

In many educational systems it is difficult to collect and evaluate informa- 
tion on school performance, at least on a nationwide basis. Different languages 
may be spoken in the various regions, or the infrastructure needed for the rapid 
communication of information may not be in place. 

Improving the quality of supervision Super\'isor\ systems are an 
alternative means of obtaining information about school performance and 
encouraging improvements. As noted in table 28 above, many reform efforts 
have focused on improving the qualiU' of supervision. The following are some 
principles that can be followed m reforming supervision 

• Changing the span of control. Major obstacles affecting the 
qualiU' of supervision include the heavv' load assigned supervi- 
sors and the phvsical difficulties that stand in the wav of their 
reaching schools This situation can sometimes be relieved bv 
alterations m the chain of command For example, until 
recently, supervisors (known as circuit officers) in Sri Lanka 
were directlv responsible to provincial offices. Beneath a 
provincial office were about 10 circuit officers, and these 
officers assumed responsibilitv for ,v0 to 80 schools A recent 
reform decentralized the provincial offices bv transferring 
many of their functions to more localized divisional offices. 1 he 
division offices, staffed with up to three supervisors, in turn 
related to cluster principals (see below) The reform added a 
level to the organizational hierarchy but reduced the number of 
units (the span of control) for each level to an average of 10 
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units: 10 clusters per division, and up to 10 divisions per 
provincial office. This arrangement significantly improved 
communication. 

• Strengthening horizontal linkages. Supervisors are put in 
place primaril\- to maintain vertical linkages. However, many 
of the best insights about how to run schools or teach classes 
lie in the schools themselves rather than in a central or provincial 
office. Some schools do much better than others because they 
are rich in these insights. Another strategy of management 
reform is to open up horizontal linkages so that the more 
effective schools have an opportuniU’ to share their wisdom 
(and other resources) with neighbouring schools. The above- 
mentioned cluster is a useful mechanism for encouraging these 
vertical linkages. 

• Training principals to exercise greater initiative. Another 
reform often advocated to improve the modem sj'stem is to 
provide principals with special management courses which aim 
at helping them learn leadership skills and techniques for 
improving the qualiU' and efficiency of school management. 
Malaysia, for example, has developed an extensive nationwide 
programme which is generally regarded as having a major 
impact **'■ 

These training programmes are not guaranteed to have the 
desired impact unless the\' arc accompanied b\- other changes 
which actually empower principals, altering their status from 
that of last -line implementers of central decisions to that of first- 
line innovators of a flexible and responsive system. In the 
absence of empowering reforms, principals ma\- consider the 
lessons hollow, since the>- are at the bottom of a large hierarchy 
and everj'thing the\’ initiate is ultimately subject to review, if 
the_\' do well, thc\' will be ignored, if they do badly, thc>' will be 
sacked! 

• Some principles of modern management reform. Experience 
with the reform of modem management suggests several les- 
sons: 

(a) The "centre is. in reality, many centres that may formu- 
late policies independent of each other. 
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(b) A bureaucracN 's potential for assisting schools may exist m 
inverse relation to the schools need for that assistance, 

(c) Reforms that require joint action are more likely to encoun- 
ter difficulties. 

(d) Reform implementation may be thwarted by a personnel 
policy that encourages the frequent rotation of key person- 
nel; 

(e) Reforms should be thought of as a creative process to be 
continually monitored and reshaped; 

(f) It may be difficult for principals to accomplish all of the 
changes in the reform(s); 

(g) Different contexts may require different reforms; 

(h) Schools have considerable potential for stimulating com- 
munity involvement; 

(i) It is important to appreciate the diverse communities asso- 
ciated with schools. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion is that management 
reform from above tends to gloss r ‘-’r the gross disparities m 
local conditions and the capabilitir; • of local schools and 
communities. It fails to involve coj-nmumtii =, and hence does 
not succeed in capturing the energ>' available there. In this next 
section, a new approach to educational management that over- 
comes this weakness will be introduced. 



III. Strengthening the Peripheiy 



The modem management approach has simply viewed schools as an outpost 
of the modem acculturation endeavor, with principals as Ime subordinates ot 
higher levels in the modem educational bureaucracy, and with teachers below the 
principals. Parents have been assigned the duty of hanging their children to 
school and leaving them at the gate; in many modem systems, parents are 
penalized for their failure to comply. 



There are a range of variations possible within the modem approach^One 
ght modification involves the expansion of the parents' role through the 
Ltion of parent-teacher associations (PTAs) which allow parents to be 
formed witnesses of the educational process. A second possibilit> is the 
:signation of certain parents as tmstees with some level of authority over school 



processes. 
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An even more radical approach involves designating the community' as the 
central \ehicle for local improvement, and entrusting all authority for education 
to the local level. With this approach, the centre becomes a subordinate partner 
in education, offering support to local leaders in exchange for cooperation in 
promoting a limited range of central objectives such as the implementation of a 
central curriculum or other central programmes m areas such as immunization, 
public health and vocational skills. In the subsections below, some of the 
implications ofthis approach are explored. The centre becomes an advocate and 
consultant for education rather than an autocrat. Education thus evolves in 
correspondence with the imperatives of local or communal values and needs. 

New Approaches for the Schools 

Community values/needs as the base. The starting point for theperipheiy 
approach is the natural communities where people reside and develop mutually 
supportive networks. These conununities become the foci for thinking about 
educational goals and school location. 

The Conununiu Schools Intiative in Egypt, described in the box below-, is 
a good illustration of a focus on people in their community settings. 



Box 24 

A Review of Egypt’s Community Schools 

Almost 30 per cent of the population in Upper Egypt live in hamlets 
cut off from the direct services of larger towns. Many have no electricity, and 
schools and health services are a long walk away. Over half of the boys in 
these areas walk to the nearest government primary school (at least five 
kilometres away), while most of the girls do not attend. In 1992 UNICEF 
began to look for ways of helping the Government reach outto the rural areas 
of Upper Egypt with a quality basic education programme focusing on girls. 

During 1991/1992 a UNICEF team of women trained as community 
health facilitators, working to gather information on the use of UNICEF- 
installed water systems and latrines, established that there was a strong 
local desire for education - even for girls - provided that it could be given 
within the community itself. Community leaders indicated that they would 
be able to provide classroom space - a room connected to a mosque, a 
community centre or a renovated house, for example ~ and/or community 
self-help to build a classroom on land donated for that purpose. Through 
discussions with local leaders, families, women and children, a strategy 
began to develop. 

The initial objective of the Community Schools Initiative was to 
develop a sustainable model for providing quality basic education to boys 
and girls in the rural communities of Upper Egypt. The project formally 
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began with the signing of a Memorandum of Understanding between 
UNICEF and the Ministry of Education in April 1992. UNICEF agreed to 
organize and finance the consultants and technical staff, training, supple- 
mentary materials for teachers and children, school furnishings and eguip- 

ment and an evaluation ofthe community school model. The Ministry would 

pay the teachers, provide guidance on curriculum matters, provide instruc- 
tional materials, and participate in training and supervision. 

Four community schools were opened in October 1992. Prepara- 
tions had been carried out by the communities, and project participants 
included the Ministry of Education, the District Council, UNICEF, and local 
NGOs. As the project grew mainly out of the UNICEF community health 
education programme, a priority consideration was to incorporate he^th, 
nutrition, and first-aid concepts into the instructional programme, and to 
ensure that pupils' health needs were met. 

The first community schools generated a great deal of enthusiasm 
and received considerable attention from the local leadership (including the 
Governor), the communities, and the Ministry of Education. The expansion 
to 25 sites was driven by demand. 

A central claim of the programme is that the community schools 
constitute an affordable, sustainable approach to providing quality basic 
education. Although the costs for instructional matenals. training and 
supervision are higher than in regular schools, there are no central costs 
for Jand. school buildings or maintenance. It was realized at the outset that 
the development costs would require a higher level of recurrent and capital 
expenditure per pupil than would be the case after expansion. At current 
exchange rates, the annualized per-class cost for community schools is 
approximately US$ 4,000, and the per-pupil cost is estimated at US$ 120 

per year As the programme develops and expands, per-pupil expenditures 

for support staff and facilitators will decline, so that the estimated per-pupil 
cost will eventually fall to approximately US$ 90. 

Attendance rates are very high - generally 95 to 100 per cent - 
although there are religious holidays or calls for work which have caused 
higher absence rates. The facilitators and supervisors have worked wth the 
school committees to alter school schedules and provide free days to 
accommodate these real pressures. 

There are two sources of information on the pupils’ achievement in 
the community schools; internal assessments and internal tests prepared 
and marked under the supervision of staff from the National Centre for 
Educational Examinations and Evaluation (NCEEE). These two sources 
indicate that the pupils in the community schools have performed well, 
results show that every student in the community school programnne tias 
satisfactorily completed Grade 1. External evaluators have made the 
following observations: 

• The class facilitators and supervisors exhibit outstanding motiva- 
tion, as well as an interest in and dedication to their work. 
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• The Instructional design used by facilitators is well understood 
and implemented. 

The support and participation of the community and parents in 
school activities is unique. 

Although the principal Initial objective for the programme, as men- 
tioned before, isto provide quality basic education in therural areas of Upper 
Egypt, it also seeks to have a positive influence on the process of community 
development $o far, community leadership in developmental activities is 
growing. Communities are also taking pride in these schools, contributing 
land, labour and skills, and also ensuring that children attend. Having 
realized Its potential, policy makers at different levels of Government are 
seeking ways to Implement the programme on a larger scale. The Ministry 
ofEducation has announced plans to establish 3,000 schoolsto serve small 
rural communities -particularly to reach girls who are presently not enrolled 
in school. 

The programme has clearly made significant gains in developing a 
viable approach to multi-age and multi-grade quality instruction. Yet the 
work should continue to be viewed as experimental, and should evolve 
based on ongoing monitoring and reflection. 

Source: UNICEF, a case-study of the Community Schools Initiative (Cairo, 

1994 ). 



Education as the backbone of local development. Local communities are 
often flooded w ith requests to emphasize various development initiatives such as 
small-scale irrigation, family planning, immunization or skills programmes. 
School leaders, looking at this plethora of initiatives, can turn their backs, 
standing firm m their narrow purpose of using the school to promote academic 
learning, but this would be a mistake. Other local leaders may be more open to 
some of these other programmes, and may decide to promote one or the other of 
them All of the programmes ma\’ be good for the local people In practical terms, 
however, the local government apparatus is not strong enough to handle them all; 
to the extent that the local government seizes on one programme (such as famil\' 
planning), it is likel\ to slight others 

The w ise educator needs to place education at the centre of local community 
activities rather than risking the prospect of neglect as other initiatives capture 
the imagination of local leaders Education can plausibly be promoted as the 
foundation of local development, inasmuch as schools are open and prepared to 
incorporate other development activities such as health clinics, birth control 
seminars, experimental farming plots and skills training into the school "s overall 
programme Each new activity should be viewed as enhancing the school’s 
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vitalitN’ and usefulness as a knowledge centre and development agency, not as 

something that detracts fromthe schools partial objective of fostering academic 
learning. 

Communities are the foundation of effective education. Perhaps the most 
consistent finding from several decades of research on school achievement is that 
the out-of-school effects (that is. the effects of family and community) are far 
more powerful than the in-school effects. This consistent finding underlines the 
strategic good sense in basing a strategy for effective education on the values and 
needs of the community, rather than on those of the central educational authori- 

tics. 

While It IS important to understand the great pow er of the community over 
education, it would be a mistake to think that this power is inexorable or 
unmanageable. Good school management involves building a strong relationship 
w ith the community - one that should be dynamic and reciprocal Schools have 
much to offer communities: for example, schools can mobilize children to offer 
help in communiU’ projects such as canal repair, cleaning public and religious 
buildings, and providing services such as music or labour during community^ 
festivities. Schools can also reach out to communities by visiting the homes of 
children who are experiencing academic difficulties or are frequently absent in 
order to discuss new approaches. 

To the extent the schools help communities, the communities will recipro- 
cate - possibly with financial support, voluntarv labour to improve school 
buildings and grounds, or even with the provision of specialized support (i e.. 
teachers of certain skills or tutors) 

All of the success stories in basic education for the peripherv - such as 
Kscuela Nueva. ZINTECH. IMPACT and PAMONG involve close and 
d\Tiamic relationships between schools and communities 

The diversity of communities. Communities differ widelv in terms of 
religious commitments, principal economic activities, size. dispOT. and 
degree of integration ITie modem approach tends to minimize these differences, 
proposing a standard packet of educational inputs for all communities, when a 
community is large, it mav’ receive several of these packets. 

The peripherv approach starts building on the community s own under- 
standing of Its values and needs Some communities may wish schools to place 
strong emphasis on religious education, and others may not. Some mayycquire 
a single school in a central location, while others may wish to devise a different 
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approach to reach a highh- dispersed population By placing educational 
decisions in the hands of communities, it becomes more feasible to devise 
solutions appropriate to the local context. 

Developing a local plan. Starting at the communit>' level leads to new 
questions about the ideal school structure to fit local conditions . For man>' tightly 
knit communities that reside in remote areas, the standard multi-class school 
building may be the answer. In these settings, it is always advisable to come to 
some agreement about the maximum size for such a facilit>-. If the number of 
school-age children exceeds 200 or 300, it may be advisable to build new schools. 

In other settings where the population is more dispersed, it ma\- be asking 
too much to rely on a single school. Numerous, widely dispersed small schools 
set up close to the actual settlements ma\’ work better. These small schools can 
be fortified with distance learning technology - interactive radio or even 
television -- to enhance the quality' of instruction in core academic subjects such 
as arithmetic and language. 

Whatever the approach chosen, it should be locally designed to reflect local 
circumstances Moreover, to strengtlien the effectiveness of each school, it would 
be helpful if local leaders w ere to arrange events to maximize interaction between 
the respective educational units. These events might range from periodic 
meetings of teachers to local athletic or cultural events that would enable children 
from the various school sites to meet each other IdealK’. these events would be 
arranged in such a \Na\- as to strengthen communiU' solidarit\-, rather than to 
foster divisive competitiveness. 

Community-based education requires community-based resources. 
The rapid expansion of modem schools has been achieved because the centre has 
dropped its educational packets on localities. Prior to this central intervention. 
man\- localities had their own means of providing an education (though this was 
often limited in content or scope); however, the central intervention often led to 
an abandonment of local initiative. Communities became dependent on the 
central solution, even though the\- often questioned the value of much of its 
content 

If the communit\- is going to resume command of education, it will have to 
reassume at least partial responsibility for supplying schools with the needed 
resources fhere is considerable debate about the prospects for the local 
financing of education, particularly at the basic level; the balance of expert 
opinion is sceptical Y et m the developing world there are many instances of local 
financing on a large scale, particularly where schools place significant stress on 
values education For example. Indonesia has a large system of religious schools 
parallel to the State-supported secular schools - so do India. Pakistan, Egypt. 
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manv countries in Latin America, and most of the Francophone African 
countries Local communities are prepared to support education if it promotes 

thcir \ alucs. 

The peripheiA approach does not assume that basic education should be 
exclusiveK based' on local funding, but it does advocate the local leaders 
responsibility for establishing the financial framework for schools, based on 
locallv designed plans. A major proportion of the actual financing may come 
from outside - from the centre, which seeks to enter into partnership with the local 
authorities Howe\ er. the local level should be in charge. 

This proposal is not ad\ anced simply as a pious platitude One of the 
rlcarest findings from the recent harvest of research on effective schools is that 
cffcctu eness is associated with school-based discretion over the use of educa- 
tional resources Those closest to the educational process are able to respond. 
Schools w ill not get discretion over funds unless some of the funds have been 
niiscd dircctlv b\ the schools themselves. 

Low-demand communities. It is clear that most schools are fortunate to 
have parents w ho agree u ith the school s extemalK derived agenda of teaching 
academic subjects, so the school docs not have to exert any special effort to reach 
the parents In some areas, however, parents may look scepticalK on schoo s. m 
chapter fi\ e. these are referred to as areas of low demand. 

The initiatives suggested abo\e are unlikely to lead to much improvement 
in these communities, at least in the short run On the other hand, as the leaders 
of these communities hear more about the value of education in nearby conimu- 
nities thev are likeK to shift their priorities and begin to place greater emphasis 
on education It is'fair to sa% that it is difficult to find a single communiK m 
today- s de^ eloping uorld where there is not at least a small cadre who believe in 

the \ alue of education 

In an\ case, the penpher> approach does not depend solely on local 
initiative In the next subsection, a new approach is outlined for those in regional 
and national Go\ermnents that w ill increase the likelihood of education reaching 
the low -demand areas Partnership is the working principle in these external 
initiati\es. in contrast to the former command principle of the modernizing 
approach 

Reforming the Centre 

The peripheiA approach seeks to enhance the role of the peripher>' in 
designing and earn mg out educational programmes The major reason for 
proposing this shift is that the prevailing modem approach seems to have reached 
Its limit However, there may be other compelling reasons The authority ot 
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contra! Go\ cmmcnts lias often been challenged in recent \ ears. and the centres 
ma\’ thus find it in their own best interest to bu\- goodwill by shifting more 
authorit\ to lower levels It appears as well that new trends in information are 
pro\ iding communities and their local governments with greater potential for 
assuming a major role in public pohc\ -making 

A new philosophy for the centre. Hie starting point for the peripherv 
approach is a fundamental reordering of centre thinking The centre once 
assumed a paternalistic attitude that it was tlie generator of essential values and 
insight . in the new approach it needs to accept the principle that local communities 

havea better understanding ofman>’ issues, and should be deferred to particularly 

in areas relating to the socialization of \ oung people The new goal of the centre 
should be to support local actors, attempting in the process to achieve certain 
goals that the centre especiallv \ alues such as the spread of a uniform national 
culture, the realization of equity, and the de\ elopment of a sufficient amount of 
highh de\ eloped talent to promote national competiti\ eness and securit\’. In sum. 
the centre shifts from a focus on control to one of support 

The centre needs tf> identify its comparative advantage. In the modem 
stage, the centre has assumed responsibilit> for delivering a uniform and 
comprehensu e package of educational inputs to schools across the nation With 
respect to some inputs, the centre has been quite successful, often in curriculum 
design and school construction Yet it has done a slipshod job in other areas - 
tvpicalh in the deliveiA of textbooks and instructional materials With respect to 
personnel, the centre's record has gencrall\ been mixed 

As the centre adopts the new philosophj. it needs to decide which of these 
functions is/are essential for accomplishing its ends, and also to decide w Inch is/ 
are practical One recent stud\. arguing that the best decisions are informed 

decisions, proposed a dmsion of authorit\ between central and local actors (see 
box 2.x) 

It IS questionable whether the centre could ach;c\ ■ the impact it desires by 

simply restricting Its acinities to school construction Most central Governments 
would at least seek to have a major hand m curriculum design, since the 
curriculum is a major \ehicle for influencing the values of citizens, what is taught 
has an obvious impact on what is learned 

In \ iew of the concern of the peripheiy approach for local values, it would 
be a mistake to allow the centre to have exeliisu e control over curriculum design, 
far preferable would be a shared approach, with the curriculum incorporating a 
combination of both national and local components (see chapter five) 
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Box 25 

When Is Centralization Excessive? 

Most countries have relatively centralized education systems. A 
rankina of 100 national Governments with respect to degree of r®9u'at'°n 
on a scale in which 1 was equal to total local control and 7 was equal to total 
“ainalco™,ol. producaTan ova-a« avarapa o( 6 46 fo, pfima., aduoaPon 
(Ramirez and Rubinson, 1979). 

These patterns of centralized governance are the product of a long 
orocess marked by considerable conflict Whether centralization is exces- 
Le depends on the perspective of the group affected. The central|zat^n of 
education benefits some groups, while decentralization benefits ot 

From a strictly technical perspective, it can be argued that sor^e 
asoects of governance should be centralized, while others should be 
decentralized. The most effective system of governance is one 9 "®^ 
those persons with the most information about the particular situation 

requirmgarteasiontheauthoritytodecicie how besttoachievethe objectives 

set at a higher level 

• Teachers are the people who have the most information about 
the students’ progress m learning, they should have the aut 

ity to decide which methods to use, and to determine the pace 
and sequence of the lessons. 

• Principals are the people with the most information about 
conditions within the school as a 

authority to decide about matters which affect the whole school. 

• Teachers .know more about teaching and curriculum, but 
parents know more about the local values and economic 
requirements of the communtty. 

• District supervisors or education officers know the most about 
the overall problems of the district and the resources available 
for distribution, but school principals have more information 
about the kind of teachers required in their particular school. 

• The central ministry may have more f 

overall requirements for school construction, but district offic- 
ers will know better where new buildings should be located. 

From this perspective, centralization is excessive vvhen decisions 
are located too far from the source of information. Decentralization, on the 

about the effects of their actions on others. (See McGinn [1990, ] 

Winkler [1988] for more information.) 

Sourc: Noel F. McGinn and Allison M. Borden. 
bridges Manual for Managers and Policy Makars (mon<^raph),^ainbrWge, Massa 
chusetts, Harvard Institute for International Development, September 1992). 
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The centre ma\ also wish to retain selected training functions as a means of 
reinforcing its \ alues As Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman observe, large 
and highly decentralized firms such as IBM achieve a high level of common 
purpose through frequent meetings and training sessions organized bv the 
centre. These meetings enable the centre to conve.v its core values to personnel 
in charge of regional and other offices. 

In other areas, the comparative advantage is not so clear. For c.\ample. who 
should employ teachers? Teachers are often the most e.\pcnsive component of the 
educational process, and local communities would have difficulty in shouldering 
this burden. On the other hand, when the centre hires teachers as part of a national 
educational service, the teachers often enjov- transfer rights that enable them to 
move out of peripheral teaching assignments. The national approach thus tends 
to weaken teacher commitment to local conununities. 

Similarly, who should print te.\ts’' Most local conununities lack the skills 
to write te.\ts and/or the technologv to print them. While the centre has these 
resources, the te.\ts that result often emplov images and language that do not fit 
local circumstances. 

Strengthening regional offices. Particularlv where nations are verv large, 
one reform which ma_\ make some of these answers easier to find is shifting the 
locus of many central decisions to regional governments For e.\ample. in 
Indonesia the total population is approaching 200 million, spread over a vast and 
diverse archipelago The Government periodicallv gives serious attention to 
dividing the nation into several regions, each with a distinctive and relatively 
autonomous administrative stnicture. A reform ofthis kind was actually carried 
out in Sri Lanka, resulting in the establishment of 10 regional governments, each 
with primarv responsibility for basic education. This reform has brought 
"central decision-making much closer to the schools. 

Interministerial consolidation. In recent years, one of the centre s greatest 
problems in promoting education has been that it has spoken w ith man> tongues. 
In this field, the ministry of education is alw av s the chief actor; however, even 
w ithin the ministrv there are often several bureaus w ith considerable autonomv . 
and sometimes these bureaus promote policies which conflict 

It is also not uncommon to find several other ministries which either have 
large educational portfolios or which, for other reasons, seem to undercut the 
efforts of the education ministrv In Indonesia, for example, several ministries 
have substantial progi ommes that hav e an impact on rural villages; these include 
the Ministrv of Agriculture, the Ministrv of Labour, the Office of Manpower, the 
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Ministn of Health, the Family Plaantag Agency. 

0 g\ . The man> and competing arrangements proposed b\ these dive 
sometimes o\’erload the capacit> of local areas. 

Thailand faced a similar problem before 1980. at Nvhieh point it took steps 
to consolidate several of the central ministries. The result ^ 
central programme in the field of education (and in other sectors). A number of 
other natioL have taken modest steps towards consolidation in 
joining several smaller ministries into a common ministr>- for human resources. 

Often, of course, it is unreasonable to hope for major reforms in the 
entrenched central ministries. A different strategy' is through finance. Fre- 
quenth’ the standard approach is to let each ministr>- develop and manage its own 
- u“ns th" funds ,n.c„dcd for local govemmen,. /m al« 
approach rvould be to develop a comprehensive budget mcoiporatmg all of the 

:c2l«ihat.ves,a„dthentoofferthesefimdstotelo,^gove^^ 

consolidated ma.uier-forexample.mtheforatofbloek grants, 

of the gnmts should be detennined tu such a way as to provide relatively more to 
the financialK stressed local governments. 

In providing block grants, the centre might indicate that the M me to be 
used for Ae impfementation of one or more local programmes, while «lt‘^tel> 
leaving decisions about which programmes a local government might underlie 
to thelocal government itself Such a policy would facilitate the integration 
between central and local priorities. 

Rethinking finance. Possibly the most essential refonu for 
periphery approach is the reorganiration of educatioial finance. In a yvdl- 
devcloped liriphery approach, much of the financing for schools would come 
from those Who attended. Unfortunately. 

collection have largely been subverted. Moreover, ^ “i""' ^ 

resources available to peripheral location are usua y , gj™ 

case in the mote central locations. Therefore, even as local communities develop 
greater sophistication in tevenuc collection, without countervailing finaKial 
JeL these penphetal ateas will generally be at a disadvanmge. New 
approaches to school finance need to be devised. 

Attheheartofthesene%vapproachesshouldbethe philosophy thatthecentre 

has an obligation to provide partial funding for schools, for the centre seeks t 
achieve several of itsLn goals through the schools - spcc.fically . the promotion 
of national unity. equiK. and human development. 
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It is clear that the centre should pay but how? The following options are 
proposed here as initial talking points, in the expectation that financial specialists 
will be able to devise more refined alternatives: 

• The basic approach should be direct block grants to local communities 
or schools based on a needs formula. 

• This formula should not be based on a simple count of pupils, but 
should rather have a strong clement of reverse discrimination to take 
into account community resources, population dispersion, and geo- 
graphic isolation/peripheralization. 

• Performance goals may be associated with the block grants, drawing 
on the specific objectives of the community's plan rather than on a 
predetermined handbook devised at the centre. 

• Local communities which agree to take on a fuller array of educational 
objectives (c.g., along with basic education, additional programmes 
related to public health, family planning, environmental protection, 
and vocational skills) might be entitled to larger grants. 

• The execution of these grants might best be entrusted to regional 
governments. 

• While the block grants ma>’ continue to provide a major share of local 
school financing, built into each community's contract should be a 
clear commitment to the local generation of resources. 

Accountability. While the centre's responsibility may shift from compre- 
hensive supply to the limited support of local initiatives, it will still be providing 
substantial resources to local governments. The centre may thus wish to establish 
some mechanism for evaluating the impact of its support. This is particularly 
likely to be the case if the centre provides local support on a specific contract 
basis, i.e., where it outlines certain outcomes it seeks in exchange for the 
interventions it introduces. The establishment of a nationwide evaluation system 
might also be useful for local governments in determining how well they are doing 
relative to areas with comparable characteristics. While some accountability 
efforts may be contemplated, it is unlikely that these will or should have much 
of a bite. They should be used as a basis for encouraging local improvements 
rather than for punishing shortcomings in realized projected objectives. 

The Necessity of an Integrated Package 

When considering management initiatives, it is tempting to think of piece- 
meal changes such as altering some central regulations or focusing on ' 'leader- 
ship training' at the school level Much of the recent literature on school-based 



man iurnicnt a.s.umcs that changes from bclou can succeed ecen .f the centre 
rnu^as tt ,s The ueu of the prese.u authors .s that nranagement rn^rosc- 
nrents are most likeK to be- realized uheii thes are approached m a comprehensiv e 
manner, with complementare changes at all lesels 

One of the best exanrples m the third world of a comprehensue attempt to 
br.nu about management ehange is Sr. l.anka s recent J 

Lankan se stem is eharacter./ed be a small number ot pm ileged schools of ser> 

hmhquahte an intermediate laser of good scluxils. and a eer^ large bonotn >e 

of commumte sehex>ls that are often s er^ small and ot low qual.te he 1 1 j 
obiectis e of the reforms w as to pros ide these sntall schools w ith more support 
morcd\naniic leadership 

Reforms ranged from a resmicumng and dorur-sr/mg of the central 

throngh a strengthen, ng of local edue.ttonal ofltce. to 

eonrret; for pnnuRlr and nen regularrons enablrng eomntnn.ner to contribute 
more resources to their schools The implementation priKcss prexeeded o e c 
pcricxl of 1 a s ears, during which time parts of the nation ss ere engulfed m a tragic 
.1 war As w ith most refonns. not all of the original ob.ect.ses ssere realized 
howeser. the esidence asailable suggests that the reforms resulted in a bette 
ssstem. particularls in the peripheral areas 

Putting the C entre Inside the Periphers 

In presenting the pen, ’■ n approach, the aim here^.s to outline a ness 
ph.losophs of deselopment that starts from the bottom - but how docs one ge 
there ’ U will be impossible to mose towards de-penpheralizing the periphe . 
imle; the centre gets behind the effort The centre, if it concurs wU change 
along the lines suggested here, will haNc to take 

-scxialmarketing-ofthesechanges. suchatask cannot be taken hghtl> there 

are far more failures than successes in the 

^mnl. P.'m s interesting effort to • nuclearize schools failed Brazil 

c»S,n!l-css,vc leg, slat, on ,o decent, abac cducanonal an, home and finance, 

but the implementation effort was soon stalled 

In sum. the process of realizing the periphery approach involves the centre 
in a new role - that of consultant and promoter 



ruft'rv(Piins. I M*SC(K ! 
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( August J9X7), pp .^61-^7 
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Putting Theor>’ P into Place 

1 llic basic recommendation here is that the responsibilities of the 
different partners in education should be more clearK delineated Governments 
are urged to place a limit on their responsibilities, focusing primarily, on the 
promotion of national unit> and the equitable provision of education. The 
Oo\emments can. in turn, look to their partners in education to assume other 
responsibilities Pa’^ents can be looked upon to provide support to the extent that 
the\ are able (though it should be clearly recognized that parents var\- in their 
capabilities, and that other partners should be called upon to compensate for 
parents with limited financial and cultural capital). Schools should be looked to 
for strategies to promote excellence, in keeping with their local circumstances, 
and the\ should also be encouraged to de\ elop strategies to draw resources from 
their local surroundings through such means as school-based industries. re\ enuc- 
gcncrating e\ents such as music concerts or sports events, and tuition charges. 

2 In the pursuit of excellence and relevance, schools should be encouraged 
to develop a more complex picture of their community . On the one hand, there 
are the parents who supply the children; on the other, there are the firms and 
government ser\ices which will employ the graduates of the school sy stem. Both 
parties should be invited into the schooling process as supporters and decision 
makers. It may be possible for schools to diversify- their curricula bv sending 
students for internships in the work-places of future employ ers or bv otherwise 
strengthening their relationships with the labour market 

3 To stimulate the assertiveness of schools, it is advisable to develop new 
programmes m management training that target both school principals and local 
educational officials TTiese new programmes would encourage principals to 
play a more asserti\ c role in school management, and would also encourage local 
officials to allow schools more discretion 

4 The preferred model here is of a school that is guaranteed no resources 
from the Government except for a minimum block grant (the size of which might 
\ary according to circumstances). The school would be expected to develop a 
plan of Its own for the management of this grant, and would be encouraged to seek 
additional resources from various sources, including the Government and the 
community . Schools would be allowed to admit new students under some 
controlled programme of growth, even at the expense of enrolments at nearby 
schools, so long as the student chose the school voluntarily Controlled 
competition would be used to stimulate excellence and responsi\cness to local 
demand 

5 In support of this programme, it is recommended that case-studies be 
conducted of schools that show impressive Ie\els of initiative in self-management 
and in reaching out to their communities What inspires tlfese schools? What 
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have thev accompl.shcd-> What is im.tablc> Similarly, pilot projects m self- 
management might be launched both to foster new initiatives and to findout what 
in the current ss stem thwarts initiative. 

6 Governments might consider a strategy of supporting schools to the 
extent to which they demonstrate a willingness to support themselves, or 
altemateK . if the\ provide descriptions of programmes worth supporting. 
Ratherthangivingautomatic support to a school, the Government should reqmre 

a school to prov ide some indication of its plans for utilizing that suppo 
approach would place greater pressure on schools to determine their owu goals, 
while keeping the needs of their local communities in mind. Principals would bt 
required to play a major role in developing the details of the school programme. 

7 The central Gov emment as a promoter of unity should recognize that it 
need not mobilize everv vehicle possible to ensure unity, but should >nstead focus 
on those where it has a comparativ e advantage. The past record suggests that the 
Government s most effective influence is through the curriculum, and perhaps 
through textbooks as well. There is little evidence that the Government s vast 
efforts to train personnel and control them through a centralized hierarchy has had 
the intended effect. There is a widespread and growing sense among educational 
personnel that government procedures hamper rather than 
Lnal process. Under these circumstances, it would be w ise for the Govtmnitnt 
rconsidcr wavs to deregulate many areas of administrative procedure: firs 
prioritv should be given to personnel procedures. Schools should begiven greatc 
Ltonomy over their own affairs, with the Government seeking to control through 
mechanisms of accountability. 

8 The Gov ernment as a promoter of equity should reconsider the way it 
supports schools. Current formulas are highly uniform, with the deliven- of 
semces to schools based on the number of students enr^led. yet it is less studen 

numbers than local circumstances that determine the difficulty of 

task One critical factor is geography. Schools that are located n urban areas 
have access to a large pool of manpow er, while those in peripheral ^reas do not- 
it takes more to get a qualified person to work in the periphery An equ^Uy- 
promoting policv would recognize that fact and would provide relatively more 
^pport to a peripheral school than to an urban school At present, it is oftem 
undear which level of Government (i c.. thecentral or the loca 

responsibihty for promotmg equity . neither has an exceptional reco^^ 

should be rev iew ed. w ich consideration given to new approaches that rel. 
extensive input by local leaders 

<) The central Govemment. in supporting schools, should adopt the 
philosophy that It is providing this support to ptotnotc its own 
national units' and equality, and should therefore use its own resources lo pay for 
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these concerns. Parents and schools ma\’ respect these concerns, but should 
recognize that their prinian.- educational responsibilities are different; it is for 
their own concerns -- promoting qualiu and relevance -- that parents should be 
asked to pro\ide support to schools. In view of all this, the central Government ■ 
should refrain from taking resources direct!}’ from schools and/or parents unless 
such a move is explicitly approved b\ the schools and parents. 

10. In promoting its own concerns, the Government might adopt procedures 
that encourage schools to make their own choices, rather than taking a single or 
uniform approach. Thus, if the Government's concern is to promote unity, it 
might offer schools several options such as a certain number of centrall\- trained 
teachers, a certain number of central!} prepared texts, or a block grant to 
encourage a school-based curriculum-development effort. Similarly, if the 
Government proposes to fund the construction of a new school, it might consider 
the option of building on its own against seeking a contract from the local 
communit} or from a private contractor. Experience suggests that local 
construction ma} be both more efficient and more beneficial in stimulating 
community involvement. 

1 1 Rather than thinking of central agencies as having exclusive jurisdiction 
ov er particular categories of educational inputs, it is possible and preferable to 
think of the different agencies as competing in efforts to provide inputs that suit 
school needs. Thus, both a ministr}- of religious affairs and a ministiy of 
education and culture might be authorized to develop textbook series, while 
offering schools a choice between these two options. Similar!} , the two might 
compete in the provision of instructional materials or examinations. Through the 
promotion of competition, the qualit}' of inputs ma} improve. 



V. Conclusion 

Major changes are required if education is to reach the pcriphciy and serve 
those children who are of the greatest concern to UNICEF -- the disadvantaged 
and the peripheralized. While big changes are required, much that is under 
consideration toda}’ is no more than a fine-tuning of the existing centralized 
bureaucracy. Several of these conventional initiatives have been reviewed here, 
but it is doubtful whether the} w ill make much difference; these reforms w ill tend 
to follow the pattern of past reforms, making education better for those who 
already enjoy the best 

A radicall} new approach must be considered that puts the periphen. first. 
The one suggested here is not a Robin Hood approach; peripheral areas cannot 
be improved simpl}' through a massive infusion of central aid. Rather the 
peripher}', in orderto move forward, must rebuild its spirit and local organization 
w hich has largely been subverted b}’ decades of piecemeal central intrusion. If 
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the pcriphciA is scriousK committed to improvement, it will have to assume a 
major part of the responsibility for planning where it wants to go and even for 
financing the journey. The present authors suggest that the educational institu- 
tions should assume the central role in the resurrection of the peripheiy , so that 
the future course of development can be integrated from below rather than 
fractionalized from above . Identified in this chapter are many specific initiatives 
that might be launched; however, it is doubtful that true success m de- 
peripherahzing socieK will be possible without a comprehensive approach to 
change which includes reforms at all levels 
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Annex 

THE CONCEPTUAL HERITAGE 

Educators have proceeded through several p' <ases in the systematic plan- 
ning and analysis of educational systems, and this has generated a complex and 
sometimes contradictory (or at least counter-intuitive) language for discussing 
accomplishments. It will be helpful before turning to the UNICEF approach to 
review some of this history . The UNICEF Education Programme Officer (EPO), 
in discussions with local counterparts, will undoubtedly encounter many in- 
stances where the counterpart employs a different conceptual vocabulary, 
know ing the background of that vocabulary may facilitate smoother communi- 
cation. • 

Early developments. Sy stematic efforts to provide education on a national 
scale were first begun in the'eighteenth century', most notably in Sweden and 
Prussia. At that time local governments were the primary units in national plans, 
and the concern of national Governments was to provide at least one school for 
each governmental unit. Additional schools were allowed and subsidized if 
enough cliildren enrolled to justify' such a move. These early efforts failed to take 
into account those areas outside the de facto jurisdiction of local governments — 
nor did they concern themselves with those children who did not seek schooling. 
Central au^orities prescribed a curriculum outline but provided only minimal 
supervision and instructional support. 

Progressivism. From about the turn of the twentieth century, particularly 
in the United States under the leadership ofthe ' progressive" political reformers 
who sought to depoliticize and rationalize public services, educational planning 
acquired a more systematic character. Principles of scientific administration 
(inspired at least in part by the engineering models of Taylonsm) were applied 
to examine the efficiency of schools, primarily rt ’ating the actions of school 
personnel to efficiency in graduating students. This approach highlighted such 
problems as drop-outs and repetition, but still failed to address most ofthe other 
priorities noted above. Various forms of psychological and achievement tests 
were devised to help educational administrators in their work, but these tests had 
little direct impact on planning. 

Socialist planning Concurrent with Taylorism and somewhat derived 
from it was the development of systematic planning in the newly formed Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). Committed to mass education and faced 
with a vast territory and population, the socialist educators also developed a 
vocabulary' stressing efficiency. On the one hand, they focused on issues of 
internal efficiency, i.e.. the strategies that would enable children to complete 
school in a minimum amount of time, thus providing room for new cohorts of 
children; such strategies included automatic promotion, the use of tutors, and 
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instruction in local languages. On the other hand, the socialist planners were 
concerned with placing every graduate in a productive job — what they referred 
to as external efficiency. This led to extensive studies ofthe relationship between 
education and the needs of the labour market. One practical outcome was the 
development of various forms of vocational and technical training for many of 
those youth who had completed a basic educational course. Ultimately tech- 
niques of manpow'er planning emerged, and external efficiency measures of the 
degree of fit between educational experiences and labour market needs were 
proposed. 

Access and mobility. Refinements of these engineering models of school- 
ing were still dominant in educational planning through the Second World War, 
and left a strong imprint on early UNESCO work in developing national planning 
capabilities throughout the world. Thus, the main concern of many of these 
agencies was to develop measures of internal and external efficiency. 

An additional refinement, in view of the United Nations declaration that all 
children had a right to an education, was the development of crude measures of 
access, through dividing the numbers of children in school by some measure of 
total population (typically developed by another agency). 

During the 1950s sociologists became increasingly interested in questions 
of access and began to investigate the relative openness of educational systems 
cross-nationally. They then related this educational openness to the relative 
openness of occupational sy stems, attempting to understand the extent to which 
education contributed to the outcome of social mobility. 

These studies tended to conclude that education promoted social mobility 
when nations expanded their industrial sectors. However, when economies 
remained stagnant and primarily agricultural, educational expansion only led to 
educational unemployment. Refinements of the early mobility studies included 
the development of educational attainment models. 

Returns on investment in education. As nations expanded their educa- 
tional systems to provide universal access, educational budgets grew, and 
planners began to investigate the cost-effectiveness of these expenditures. Their 
efforts were accelerated by the increasing interest of economists in the relation- 
ship between education and the overall process of development. Whereas the 
earlier language of efficiency had generally been phrased in terms of physical 
ratios, by the late 1 960s new financially based measures had gained prominence. 

One focus of these studies was the rate of return on a nation's investment 
m education. The studies suggested that such fates were surprisingly high, 
compared w ith investment in the industrial infrastructure, for example. Primary 
education generally yielded a higher return than secondary or higher education. 
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A second focus mvoUed an examinalion of the rclaii\ c returns on diffv-tent t\ pv. 
of educational in\estments such as expenditures on teachers, text <x> s ai 
school buildings 

Education.! quiJity Dur,.,gth,spc-.od.soi..ca,ulvslslKganu.arcuc,lnl 
the task of providing access to schools and even of developing relaliv elv efriciviil 
cdoeational processes had hvvin accomplished fhe la.tcr evaluaimn wa- 
somclimes related tothe coovcniem praclice of aulonulic promolioi, Bui v ci. 
the children learning anvthing' Were thev receiving a Squall Iv 
liiereasing altenlion came lo be devoted to detemiiniiig vvhal children leanivd m 
school and what features of the overall process were related to then aceon.pl.sl ■ 
menls One sev ere limitation in this nevv area of effort was the scarc.lv of rehahiv 
nmasures of learning While reasonable measures for such suhjecls as 
malhemat.es and ...ence could be devised, researchers ev,xirienced ” 

developing measures of skills or v alues As a resull. delerminauoiis of qiial.lv 
came to be based on traditional academic subjects 

An influential studx ^^as conducted in the United States durmi- this ,xnkxj 
bs James Coleman.’ ssho concluded that minorities receiscd a lovvci qualiu o 
education than did members of the majoritx group, and did not fare as ue 1 u» 
achievement tests Houeser. Coleman also observed that diffeiences in he 
quality of educational inputs were not the most important factor in explaining 
lower'educational achievement of minorities, he pointed instead 
ofschool- factors Coleman- tv pe studies were vv.delv 

world both bv individual researchers and in the International tdueat.onal 
Achievement (lEA) survev . various analvsts. comparing the pattern 
from these numerous studies, reported that school factors had a tnuc g e 
impact m third-w orld countries than m the first world Studies of this kind tend 

to be verv popular even todav 

Effective schools While Coleman' s and other such studies tcKu.sed 
primarily on the relationship between academic achievement and ''‘“J 
Lhools (parental background, teachers, textbooks, buildings, etc ). ^ ' 

recent vears have urged that greater attention be given to what hap^ms tns.de ^ 
schools They point out that certain schools, while objectivelv no different f 
other schools m terms of these inputs, nev ertheless hav e a 
on children These educators have sought to detail the features of these effect. v 
schools, and suggest that such factors as leadership, clear goals, a 
climate and discipline make a difference A recent theme has been to 
schools thavt hav e considerable discretion in managing thcmselv es tend to aeh.e e 
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greater effectiveness than those whose actions are circumscribed by large 
bureaucracies. 



Annex table. The Heritage of Indicators 



Consideration 


Problem 


Indicator 


Bureaucracy 


How many schools 
are there? 


Basic statistics 


Progressivism 


How well are they run? 


Efficiency 


Socialism 


Are graduates working? 


External efficiency 


Access 


Who gets in? 


Enrolment ratios 


Social mobility 


Does education increase 
an individual's chances? 


Mobility rates 


Economic returns 


Should the public 
support education? 


Rates of return by 
level 


Costs-benefits 


Which inpu;., are most 
beneficial? 


Expenditures 


Educational production 


Do schools make a 
difterence? 


Student achievement 


Effective schools 


Why do some schools 
do better? 


School climate 


Participation 


Who controls schools? 
Who pays? 


Parent surveys 



Community participation. While the mainstream of educational planning 
focuses on formal units within the governmental structure and educational 
bureaucracy, a counter-current has a! .vays urged greater attention to the con- 
cerns of the recipients of education. Leading spokespeople for the increased 
involvement of parents, communities and NGOs stress the rigidities and limita- 
tions of bureaucracies and the vital importance of capitalizing on the wisdom and 
energy available in traditional organizations.-'^ This participatory tradition 



Sheldon Shaeffer (ed. ). Collaborating for Educational Change: The Role ofTeacfi^rs. Parents and the 
Community m School Improvement (Paris. International Institute for Educational Planning. 1 992). 

^ David C. Korten. "Community organization and rural development: a learning process approach". 
Public Administration Review ( 1 980). pp. 480-5 1 1 . 
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relies primarily on qualitative evidence to illustrate its proposals and recommen- 
dations. 

Over time, educational planners have multiplied the criteria employed to 
evaluate the accomplishments of educational systems. Early cntena were 
relatively easy to measure, while those proposed in more recent years are more 
complex, requiring greater care and expense to realize. 

Also over time, an important shift has occurred in the focus of measurement 
- from a concern with all children in a population to those who make it to school. 
This shift has been justified because of the considerable improvement m 
enhancing access (most children are in school) and because of the lowered costs 
when measurement focuses on the subset of the children who can be reached by 
organizations. 

Many of the latest ’ ’advances' ' have been proposed by researchers who are 
trained an^or work in the more developed countries, where educational circum- 
stances often differ greatly from those in the third world. Finally, some pnonties 
are less frequently discussed in the developed countries (and hence lack adequate 
measurements) - not because they are unimportant, but rather bec^se the first- 
world researchers and policy makers have not prioritized them. This does not 
mean they should be ignored, however. 
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